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T may appear ſomewhat ſtrange to 

the world, and eſpecially to men of 
taſte and learning, that ſo many poe- 
tical, hiſtorical, and other miſcellane- 
ous productions of Dr. SwtrT, ſhould 
have lain dormant ſuch a number of 
years, after the deceaſe of an Author ſo 
univerſally admired in all nations of 
the globe, which have any ſhare of 
politeneſs. However, not to be over 
and above particular on this occaſion ; 
were it of any conſequence to relate 
by what extraordinary means theſe ſe- 
veral Papers were reſcued from the in- 
juries of time and accidents; or, to 
inſiſt upon ſome other circumſtances, 
which, at preſent, we chuſe to paſs over 
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iv The Eprroks to the Reaper. 


in ſilence; it would, perhaps, ſeem ra- 
ther more aſtoniſhing, that ever indeed 
they ſhould have had the good fortune 
to make their appearance at all. It 
may. .uffice to obſerve, That in order 
to gratify the curioſity of the Public, 
we ſhall aſcertain theſe Writings to be 
genuine; although to every man of 
taſte and judgment they carry their own 
marks of authenticity. And therefore, 
as all the original Manuſcripts, not to 
mention two or three Poems taken 
from the public prints, are in the doc- 
tor's own hand; or, tranſcribed by his 
Amanuenſis, have the ſanction of his 
indorſement ; ſome few copies, for 
which indeed we have the honour to 
be obliged to our friends, only except- 
ed; we ſhall depoſite them in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, provided the Governors 
will pleaſe to. receive them into their 
collection. 
LONDON, 
March 18, 1765. 
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MEM OI ﬆ $ 


RELATING TO 


That Change which in 
the Queen's MinisTRY in the 
Year 1710. 


Written in Oc ron zx, wm cc xiv. 


/ 
RF AvVING continued, for near the ſpace 
of four years, in a good degree of con- 


ving happened during a very buſy period of 
negotiations abroad, and management or in- 
trigue at home, I thought it might | way 
S ſhall 
have given place to many new ones that will 
ariſe, be an entertainment to thoſe who will 
have any perional for me or my me- 
mory, to ſet down ſome particularities which 
white Þ war Tipgath, hither taky or 
while I was , truly or no, 
to have part in the ſecret of affairs, 

vor. XV, B 


2 - Memoirs relating to the Change 
One circumſtance I am a little ſorry for, 
that I was too negligent (againſt what I had 
always reſolved, and blamed others for not 
doing) in taking hints or journals of every 
thing material as it paſſed, whereof I omitted 
many that I cannot now recolle&, although I 
was convinced, by a thouſand inſtances, of 
the weakneſs of my — But, to ſay 
the truth, the nearer knowledge any man has 
in the affairs at court, the leſs he thinks them 
of conſequence, or worth 51 And 
thoſe kind of paſſages, which I have with cu- 
riofity found or ſearched for in memoirs, I 
wholly oe when they were freely com- 
municated to me from the firſt hand, or were 
ſuch wherein I atted myſelf. This I take to 
be one among other reaſons why great mini- 
ſters ſeldom give themſelves the trouble of re- 
cording the important s of that admĩni- 
ſtration, where they themſelves are at the 
head. They have extinguiſhed all that va- 
nity which uſually poſſeſſes men during their 
kirk acquaintance at courts ; and, like the 
maſters of a they deſpiſe thoſe 
motions which fill common ſpectators with 
wonder and —_—. 8 
However, upon uently recollecting the 
courſe of — during the time I was Foo 
truſted or employed, I am deceived, if in 
hi:tory there can be found any period more 
full of paſſages, which the curious of another 
would be glad to know the fecret ſprin 
of; or from whence more uſeful inſfructi- 


ons may be gathered for directing the _—_— 
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of thoſe, who ſhall hereafter have the 
or ill fortune to be engaged in buſineſs of the 
Rate. 

, that thoſe 


It may probably enough 
who mall at any time — theſe 


| think it not ſuitable to the na- 
22 ye th that, _ occaſion, I ſome- 
times make mention of myſelf z who, during 
theſe tranſactions, and ever fince, was a 2 
ſon without titles or public emplov ment. But, 
ſince the chief leaders of the faction then out 
of power were pleaſed, in both houſes of par- 
liament, to take every opportunity of ſhewing 
their malice, by mentioning me (and often 
by name) as one who was in the ſecret of all 
affairs, and without whoſe advice or privity, 
nothing was done, or employment diſpoſed 
of, it will not, perhaps, be improper to take 
notice of ſome paſlages, wherein the public 
and myſelf were jointly concerned ; not to 
mention that the chief cauſe of giving myſelf 
this trouble, is to ſatisfy my particular friends; 
and, at worſt, if, after the fate of manuſcri 
theſe papers ſhall, by accident or indiſcretion, 
fall into the public view, they will be no more 
_ to cenſure than other memoirs, publiſh - 
ed for many paſt, in Englih, French, 
and Italian. The period of time I deſign to 
treat on, will commence with September 1710, 
from which time, till within two months of 
the queen's death, I was never abſent from 
court, except about ſix weeks in Ireland. 
But, becauſe the t change of employ- 
ments in her majely's family, as well as in 
| 2 the 
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kingdom, was begun ſome months before, 
and had been thought on from the time of 
Dr. Sachewverel's trial, while I was abſent, 


and lived retired in Ireland; I ſhall endea- 
vour to recollect, as well as I am able, ſome 
particulars I learned from the earl of Oxford, 
the lord viſcount Bolzngbroke, the lad _ 
am, and doftor Atterbury, who were 


to inform me. 


I have often with great earneſtneſs preſſed 
the carl of Oxford, then lord treaſurer, and 
m = Maſbam, who were the ſole perſons 
which brought about that great change, to 

ive me a particular account of every circum- 
— and paſſage during that whole tranſac- 
tion. Nor did this requeſt proceed from cu- 
rioſity, or the ambition of knowing and pub- 
liſhing important ſecrets ; but, from a ſincere 
honeſt def of juſtifying os m the 
meaſures then took and purſued, 
againſt à load of ſcandal which would cer- 
tainly be thrown on her memory, with ſome 


what 
* 
what turns would be 2 — — | 


majeſty's proceedings, under a reign, where 
direct contrary meaſures _ be 
taken. For inſtance, what d be more 
eaſy to a malicious pen than to charge the 
queen with inconſtancy, weakneſs, and in- 
gratitude, in removing and diſgracing the ow 

| | 0 
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Marlborough, who had ſo many years com- 
* ker — with victory and ſucceſs ; 
in diſplacing great officers of her 
court and | Inorg — counſels ſhe 
had in all appearanee ſo proſperoufly govern- 
ed; in extending the nk of her ſeverity 
and diſpleaſure towards the wife and daugh- 
ters, as well as rclations — _ of 5 
rſon ſhe had fo long emp and fo highly 
truſted 3 and all this b ＋1 intrigues 
of a woman of her bed-chamber, in concert 
with an artful man, who mi ht be ſuppoſed to 
have acted that bold it only from a motive 
of revenge upon the loſs of his employments, 
or of ambition to come again into power ? 
Theſe were ſome of the arguments I often 
made uſe of with great freedom, both to the 
earl of Oxford and my lady Maſbam, to in- 
cite them to furniſh me with materials for a 
fair account of that great tranſaftion, to 
which always ſeemed as well diſpoſed as 
myſelf. My lady Maſbam did likewiſe aſ- 
ſure me, that ſhe had frequently informed the 
yon of my requeſt, which her _—_ 
very reaſonable, _—_—_— did * 
all occaſions as deſirous of 
tion with e might juſt — 
great prince to be. 
But that incurable diſeaſe, either of neg- 
— or procraſtination, hic influenced 
action both of the queen and the earl 
of xford, did in ſome ſort infe& every one 
who had credit or buſineſs in court: For, af- 
ter ſoliciting near four years, to obtain a 
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int of ſo great importance to the queen and 
ſervants, from whence I could propoſe no- 
thing but trouble, malice, and envy to my- 
ſelf, it was perpetually put off. 
The ſcheme I offered was to write her ma- 
— Sþ reign ; and, that this work might not 
2 or affected, 10 was _ to = 
the hiftoriographer's place, although o 
rn onfiderable value, and of which I Agde 
be fure to be deprived upon the queen's death. 
This negligence in the queen, the earl of 
Oxford, and my lady Maſbam, is the cauſe 
that I can give but an imperfe& account of 
the firſt ſprings of that great change at court, 
after the trial of doctor Sachewerel, my me- 
not ſerving me to retain all the facts re- 
to me; but what I remember I ſhall here 
There” perhaps, in all England 
was not, in 5 A 
perſon who underſtood more artificially to 
diſguiſe her paſſions than the late queen. Up- 
on her firſt coming to the throne, the ducheſs 
of Mar 5 had loſt all favour with her, 
as her maj hath often acknowled to 
thoſe who have told it me. That lady had 
long preſerved an aſcendant over her miſtreſa, 
while ſhe was princeſs, which her majeſty, 
when ſhe came to the crown, had neither pa- 
tience to bear, nor ſpirit to ſubdue. This 
princeſs was ſo. exact an obſerver of forms, 
that ſhe ſeemed to have made it her ſtudy, and 
would often deſcend fo low, as to obſerve, in 
her domeſticks of either ſex, who came in her 
preſence, whether a ruffle, a periwig, or the 
| | lining 
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ning of a coat, were unſuitable at certain 
times. The ducheſs, on the other fide, who 
had been uſed to t familiarities, could not 
take it into her head, that any change of 
ſtation ſhould put her upon changing her be- 
haviour, the continuance of winch was the 
more offenſive to her majeſty, whoſe other 
ſervants, of the greateſt quality, did then 
treat her with the utmoſt reſpeR. 

The earl of Godolphin held in favour about 
three years longer, and then declined, al- 
though he kept his office till the general 
change. I have heard ſeveral reaſons given 
for her majeſty's early diſguſt againſt that 
lord. The ducheſs, who had long been his 
friend, — — on mann; yp — 

ueen upon things very una e to 9 
Thick her majeſty liked the worſe, as know- 
ing from whence they originally came; and 
his lordſhip, al he endeavoured to be 
as reſpectful as his nature would permit 
him, was, upon all occaſions, much too ar- 
bitrary and obtruding. 

To the duke o þ ſhe was 
wholly indifferent (as her nature in 
prompted her to be), until his reſtleſs, im- 
patient behaviour had turned her againſt him. 

The queen had not a ſtock of amity to 
ſerve above one object at à time; and fur- 
ther than a bare good or ill opinion, which 

ſhe ſoon contracted and changed, and, very 
often, upon light 2 ſhe could hardly 
be faid either to * to hate any _ 

4 S 
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She grew ſo jealous agen 3s an of hee 
ſervants, 2 wog out of fear of being im- 
poſed upon, by an over caution ſhe would im- 
poſe upon herſelf ; ſhe took a delight in 
refuſing thoſe who were thought to have 
power with her, even in the moſt 
reaſonable things, and ſuch as were neceſſary 
for her ſervice ; nor would let them be done 

till ſhe fell into the humour of it herſelf. 
Upon the grounds I have already related, 
her majeſty had gradually conceived a moſt 
and ducheſs of 


officers both in her family and 
theſe reſolutions did not 


former, and very 
and diſcipline, yet ſhe was not ſo ready to 
foreſee any attempts againſt it by the 

then prefiding 


upon, their — behaviour and un- 
demands. . 


5 


4a wy, » e 


as I remember, about a twelvemonth before 


into my head to * St. John about it: 
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t of the ducheſs of Mari - 

b, while the prince lay expiring, was 

of ſuch a nature, that the queen, then in the 

heights of grief, was not able to bear it; but, 

with marks of diſpleaſure in her countenance, 

ſhe ordered the ducheſs to withdraw, and 
ſend Mrs. Maſbam to her. 


I forgot to relate an affair that 


rince George's death. This prince had 
— conceived an incurable averſion from that 
party, and was reſolved to uſe his utmoſt 
credit with the queen, his wife, to get rid 
of them. There fell out an incident which 
ſeemed to favour this attempt; for the queen, 
reſolving to beſtow a regiment upon Mr. Hill, 
hrother to Mrs. Maſbam, ſignified her plea- 
ſure to the duke of Marlborough ; who, in = 
manner not yery dutiful, refuſed his conſent, 
and retired in anger to the country. After 
ſome heats, the regiment was given to a third 
perſon: But the queen reſented this mat- 
ter ſo highly, which ſhe thought had been 
promoted by the carl of Godolphin, that ſhe 
reſolved immediately to remove the latter. L 
was told, and it was then generally report- 
ed, that Mr. St. Jobn carried a letter from 
her majeſty to the duke of Marlborough, ſig- 
nifying her reſolutions to take the ſtaff from 
the earl of Godolphin, and that ſhe expected 
his grace's compliance; to which the duke 
returned a very humble anſwer. I cannot 
engage for this paſſage, it having never come 
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But the account Mr. Harley and he gave 
me was, That the duke of AMarlbourgh and 
the earl of Godolphin had concerted with them 
upon a moderating ſcheme, wherein ſome of 
both parties ſhould be employed, but with a 
more favourable aſpect towards the church: 
That a meeting was appointed for compleat- 
ing this work : That, in the mcan-time, the 
duke and ducheſs of Mariborongb, and the 
earl of Godalph:n, were ſecretly uſing their 
utmoſt efforts with the queen to turn Mr. 
H (who was then ſecretary of ſtate) 
and all his friends out of their employments : 
That the . = te fide, who had 
a great opinion Harley integrity and 
bs, nds not L — — 
mined to remove the earl of Godolphin. This 
was not above a month before the ſeaſon of 
the year when the duke of Marlborough was 
to embark for Flax ders; and, the night 
in which Mr. Harley and his friends had 
pointed to meet his grace and the earl of 
Godolphin, George Churchill, the duke's bro- 
ther, who was in good credit with the prince, 
told his highneſs, that the duke was firmly 
determined to lay down his command, if the 
earl of Godoiphin went out, or Mr. Harley 
and his friends ſuffered to continue in. The 
prince, thus intimidated by Churchill, re- 
ported the matter to the queen; and, the 
time and ſervice preſſing, her majeſty was un- 
willingly forced to yield. The two great 
lords failed the appointment ; and, the next 
mor- 
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morning, the duke at his levee faid aloud 
in a careleſs manner, to thoſe who ſtood round 
him, That Mr. Harley was turned out. 

Upon the prince's death, Nowember 1708, 
the two great lords ſo often mentioned, who 
had been for ſome years united with the low - 
church party, and had long engaged to take 
them into power, were now in à capacity to 
make g their promiſes, which his = 
neſs had ever moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed. The 
lord Sommers was made ent of the coun- 
cil, the earl of Wharton lieutenant of Ireland, 
and ſome others of the ſame ſtamp were put 
into conſiderable poſts. 
=. ſhould ſeem to — 22 duke and 

were not very willin vn to impart 
ſo much op 4 thoſe of that party, who 
expected theſe removals for ſome years be- 


fore, and were always put 1 
to have 
ſome 


tence of the prince's unwillingneſs 

them employed. And I remember, 
months before his highneſs's death, my lord 
Sommers, who is a perſon of reſerve eno 
complained to me with great freedom of the 
ingratitude of the duke and earl, who, after 
the ſervice he and his friends had done them 
in making the Union, would hardly treat 
them with common civility. Neither ſhall I 
ever forget, that he readily qwned to me, that 
the Union was of no other ſervice to the na- 
tion, than by giving a remedy to that evil, 
which my lord Godelpbin had brought upon 
us, . 
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aa of ſecurity, But, to return from this 
di n. | 
pon the admiſſion of theſe men into em- 
ployments, the court ſoon ran into extremity 
of low-church meaſures z and although, in 
the houſe of commons, Mr. Harley, Sir 
Simon Hercourt, Mr. St. John, and ſome o- 
thers, made great and bold ſtands in defence 
of the conſtitution, yet they were always 
borne down by 2 
It was, I think, during this period of time, 
that the duke of Marlborough, whether by a 
motive of ambition, or a love of money, or 
by the raſh counſels of his wife the ducheſs, 
made that bold attempt of deſiring the queen 
to give him a commiſſion to be general for 
life. Her majeſty's anſwer was, That ſhe 
would take time to conſider of it; and, in the 
mean-while, the duke adviſed with the lord 
„then chancellor, about the form in 
which the commiſſion ſhould be drawn. The 
chancellor, very much to his honour, endea- 
voured to diſſuade the duke from engaging 
in ſo dangerous an affair; and prote <0 he 
would never put the great ſeal to ſuch a com- 
miſhon. 
But the queen was highly alarmed at this 
extraordinary proceeding in the duke, and 
talked to a perſon whom ſhe had then taken 


into confidence, as if ſhe a ded an at- 
- tempt upon the crown. duke of Ar- 


gle one or two more lords, were (as I 
ave been told) 8 manner 
brought to the queen. Thi 

= 


duke was un- 
| der 
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der great obligations to the duke of Mari - 
borough, who had placed him in a high ſta- 
tion in the army, erred many of his 
friends, and him the garter. But, 
his unquiet and ambitious ſpirit, never eaſy 
— 42 was any one above him, made 
him, upon ſome triſling reſentments, con- 
ceive an inveterate hat inſt his general. 
When he was ye mg 7 at courſe ſhould 
be taken upon the duke of Mariborough's re - 
queſt to 28 for life; and whether 
any danger might be apprehended from the 
refaſal ; I was told, he ſuddenly anſwered, 
That her majeſty need not be in pain; for 
he would undertake, whenever ſhe command- 
ed, to ſeize the duke at the head of his troops, © 
and bring him away either dead or alive. 
About this time ha the famous tri- 
2 1 * Dr. Sache ver b 7 _ a 
paſſionate pique of Gedol- 
phin, whom this vine was ſuppoſed, in a 
ſermon, to have reflected on under the name 
of YVolpone, as my lord Sommers, a few months 
, confeſſed to me; and, at the ſame 
time, that he had earneſtly and in vain en- 
—_— 2 the earl from that at- 
tempt. However, impeachment went on 
in the form and at wa uy Say 
knows, and therefore there need not be any 
thing ſaid of it here. 


+ Harley, who came up to town during 
the time of the i nA was, by the 
intervention of N Maſbam, privately 


brought to the queen, and, in ſome meet- 
ings, 
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ings, eaſily convinced her majeſty of the diſ- 


fitions of her people, as the 13 in 
the courſe of roll in favour " the church, 
and againſt the meaſures of thoſe in her ſer- 
vice. It was not without a good deal of dif- 
ficulty, that Mr. Harley was able to procure 
this private acceſs to the queen ; the ducheſs 
of rough, by her emiſſaries, watching 
all the avenues to the back-ſtairs, and up- 
on all occaſions diſcovering their jealouſy of 
him; whereof he told me a ge, no 0- 
therways worth relating, than as it gives an 
idea of an inſolent, jealous miniſter, who 
would wholly engroſs the power and favour 
of his ſovereign. Mr. Harley, upon his re- 
moval from 2 office, by the in- 
trigues of the duke of Mariborougb and earl 
of Gadolpbin, as I have above related, going 
out of town, was met by the latter of theſe 


two lords near gate. Theearl, in 
a high fit of jealouſy, goes immediately to 


the queen, reproaches her for privately ſce- 
ing Mr. Harig, and was hardly ſo givil as to 
be convinced with her majeſty's frequent pro- 
teſtations to the contrary. 

Theſe ſuſpicions, I ſay, made it hard ſor 
her majeſty and Mr. Harley to have private 
interviews; neither had he made uſe of the 
opportunities he met with to open himſelf fo 
much to her, as ſhe ſeemed to expect, and 


deſired ; although Mrs. Maſbem, in right 


of her ſtation in the bed-chamber, had ta- 
ken all my occaſions of purſuing what 
Mr. Harley had begun. In this critical junc- 

ture, 
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ture, the queen, hemmed in, ar.d as it were 


impriſoned, by the ducheſs of Marlborough 
and her creatures, was at a loſs how to 
ceed. One evening a letter was brought to 
Mr. Harley, all dirty, and by the hand of a 
very ordinary meſſenger ; he read the ſuper- 
ſcription, and ſaw it was the queen's writing 3 
he ſent for the meſſenger, who ſaid, he knew 
not whence the letter came, but that it was 
delivered him by an under-gardener, I for- 
get whether of Hampton-Court or gton. 
The letter mentioned the difficulties ma- 
jeſty was under, blaming him for not ſpeak- 
ing with more freedom, and more particu- 
larly; and defiring his aſſiſtance. With 
this encouragement he went more frequently, 
although ſtill as private as poſſible, to he 
back · ſtairs; and from that time __ to 
have entire credit with the queen. He then 
told her of the dangers to her crown, as well 
as to the church and monarchy itſclf, from the 
councils and actions of ſome of her ſervants : 
That ſhe ought gage to leſſen the exor - 
bitant power of the duke and ducheſs of 
Marlborough, and the earl of Godoiphin, by 
ing the diſpotition of employments into 
her on hands: That it did not become her 
to be a ſlave to a party; but to reward thoſe 
who may deſerve by their duty and loyalty, 
whether they were ſuch as were called of the 
bigh-church or lau- church. In ſhort, what- 
cver views he had then in his own breaſt, 
or, how far ſoever he intended to proceed, 
the 
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the turn of his whole diſcourſs 8 intend- 
ed, in arance, only to put the queen up- 
on wher they ea r ſcheme ; 
which however made fe ſtrong an impreſſion 
upon her, that when this minilter, led by the 
neceſũty of affairs, the general diſpoſition of 
the people, and probably by his own incli- 
nations, put her majeſty upon going greater 
lengths than ſhe had firſt intended, it put him 
upon innumerable difficulties, and ſome in- 
ſuperable; as we ſhall ſee in the progreſs of 
_ change. . 1 Harley * 
er majeſty, ant to Mr. ad- 
vice, hr ae | to diſpoſe of the firſt great em- 
ployment that fell, according to her own plea- 
ſure, without conſulting any of her miniſters. 
To put this in exccution, an opportunity 
ſoon happened by tke death of the earl of E/- 
ſex, whereby the licutenantcy of the Tower 
became vacant. It was agreed between the 
ueen and Mr. Harley, that the earl Rivers 
thould 7 immediately to the duke of Mari - 
boreugh, and deſire his grace's good offices 
with the queen, to procure him that poſt. 
The earl went accordingly, was received with 


- 
5 


abundance cf 14 of kindneſs — the 


duke, who ſaid the lieutenancy of the Tower 
was not worth his lordſhip's acceptance, and 
defired him to think of ſomething elſe. The 
earl ſtill inſiſted, and the duke ſtill continued 
to put him off; at length lord Rivers deſired 
his grace's conſent to let him go himſelf and 
beg this favour of the queen, and hoped he 


might 
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might tell her majeſty, his grace had no ob- 
jection to him. All this the duke readily a- 
1 to, as a matter of no conſequence. 

e earl went to the queen, who immedi- 
ately gave orders for his commiſhon. He 
had not long left the queen's preſence, when 
the duke of Iborough, ſuſpecting nothin 
that would ha „ went to the » 3 
told her, the lieutenancy of the Towver fall- 
ing void by the death of the earl of Eſex, 
he 2 her majeſty would beſtow it upon 
the duke of Northumberland, and give the 
Oxford-regiment, then commanded by that 
duke, to the earl of Hertford. The queen 
ſaid, he was come too latez that ſhe had al- 
ready granted the licutenancy to earl Rivers, 
who had told her that he [the duke] had no 
objection to him. The duke, much ſurprized 
K 
ing complaints in majeſty's 5 
macho = — 5 zo N 

ueen went on ot 
to —— ſome 4. of leſſer moment, 
the duke of Kent was forced to compound 
for his chamberlain's ſtaff, which was given 
to the duke of Shrewſbury, while the earl 
of Godelphiz was out of town, I think at 
Newmarket : His lordſhip, on the firſt news, 


tame immediately up to court; but the thing 


was done, and he made as good a counten- 


| ance to the duke of Shrewſbury as he was ca- 


pable of. The circumſtances of the earl of 
Sunderland removal, and the reaſons al- 


ledged, are known enough. His * 
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able temper had overſwayed him to fail in his 
reſpects to her majeſty's perſon. 

Mean time both parties ſtood at „not 
een what theſe ſteps would lead, or 


where they would end. The earl of Marton, 
then in Ireland, being deceived by various 
intelligence from hence, endeavoured to hide 
— uneaſineſs pedo Auk _ 5 md 

is * oF ents t him 
word, that the queen began to ſtop her hand, 


» 
and the church to deſpond. At the 
late 


ſame time, the of Shrewſbury happen 
ed to ſend him a letter filled with great ex- 
preſſions of civility : The earl was fo weak, 
__ — as to cry out, before two or 

ſtanders-by, Damn him, he is ma- 
« king fair weather with me ; but, by G—d, 
J will have his head. 


But theſe ſhort hopes were ſoon blaſted, 


by taking the treaſurer's ſtaff from the earl of 
Godalphin ; which was done in a manner not 
very gracious, her majeſty ſending him a let- 
ter, by a very ordi meſſenger, command- 
ing him to break it. e treaſury was imme- 
diately put into commiſſion, with earl Powlet 
at the head ; but Mr. Harley, who was one 
of the number, and at the ſame time made 
chancellor of the exchequer, was already 
ſuppoſed to preſide behind the curtain. 
Upon the fall of that great miniſter and fa- 
vourite, that whole party became difpirited, 
and ſeemed to expect the worſt that could 
follow, The earl of Wharton immediate _ 
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defired and obtained leave to come for Eng- 
land, leaving that kingdom, where he had 
behaved himſelf with the utmoſt proſligate 
neſs, injuſtice, arbitrary proceedings, and 
corruption, with the hatred and deteſtation of 
all good men, even of his own party, 

And here, becauſe my coming into the 
knowledge of the new miniftry began about 
this time, I muſt digreſs a little, to relate ſome 
circumſtances ious to it. s 

Although I had been for many years before 
no ſtranger at court, and had made the na- 
ture of government a great part of my ſtudy, 
yet I had dealt very little with politics, either 
in writing or acting, until about a year before 
the late king William's death; when, return- 
ing with the earl of Berkeley from Ircland, 


and falling upon the ſubject of the five den 
I 


lords, who were then impeached for 
crimes and miſdemeanors, by the houſe of 
—_— I happened to Bay, that the ſame 
manner of proceeding, at as it appeared 
to me from the — received of by Ire- 
land, had ruined the liberties of Athens and 
Rome, and that it might be eaſy to n 
from hiſtory, Soon after I went to ; 
and, in a few weeks, drew up a diſcourſe, 
under the title of, The Contefls and Diſſenfions 
of the —_ Commons in —_ and 
ome, wwith the Conſequences t upon 
beth thoſe States. Thr dla I ſent very 
privately to the preſs, with the ſtricteſt in- 
junctions to conceal the author, and returned 
immediately to my retidence in Ircland. The 


| 


man, being not worth bis remembrance, 
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book was greedily bought, and read; and 
charged ſome time u my lord Scrmers, 
and ſome time upon the biſhop of Saliſtury ; 
the latter of whom told me afterwards, that 
he was forced to diſown it in a very public 
manner, for fear of an impeachment where- 
with he was threatened [a]. 

Returning next year for Eng/and, and hear - 
ing of the great approbation this piece had 
received (which was the firſt I ever printed 
(5]) I muſt confeſs, the vanity of a young 
man ited with me, to let myſelf be known 
for the author: Upon which my lords Sam- 
mers and Halifax, as well as the biſhop above- 
mentioned, my acquaintance, with 
great marks of eſteem and profeſſions of kind- 
neſs : Not to mention the earl of Sunderland, 
who had been my old acquaintance. They 
lamented that they were not able to ſerve me 


[a] Vide Swrif7's eſſay upon the life, writings, and 
character of Dr. Jonathan Swift, chap. vi. p. 121. 
where there is a droll, pleaſant dialogue, between Dr. 
— biſhop Sheridan, relating to this famous 


[5] Meaning the firſt political piece he had ever 
printed : otherwiſe it is not true. For the Tale of 
a Tub, and the Battle of the Books, were printed 
in or about the ycar 1697. Or, perhaps, Doctor 
Swift, having not thought proper to acknowledge 
himielf the author of thoſe pieces, imagined he had 
a right to ſay, this diſcourſe was the firit he had ever 
printed; two or three poems, in the Athenian Ora- 
cle, which were printed when he was a very young 
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ſince the death of the king, and were very li- 
beral in promiſing me the greateſt preferments 
I could hope for, if ever it came in their 
I foon grew domeſtic with lord Ha- 

ax, and was as often with lord Sommers, as 
formality of his nature (the only uncon- 
verſable fault he had) made it agreeable to 


It was then I began to trouble myſelf with 
the difference between the — of Whi 
and Tory ; having formerly employcd myſe 
in other, and, I think, much better f - 
tions. I talked often upon this ſubject with 
lord Sommers; told him, that, having been 
Jong converſant with the greek and romaz au- 
thors, and therefore a lover of liberty, I 
found myſelf much inclined to be what they 


called a Whig in politicks; and that, beſides, 


I thought it impoſſible, upon any other prin- 
ciple, to defend, or — — ; 
But, as to religion, I confeſſed myſelf to be 
an high-churchman, and that I did not con- 
ceive any one, who wore the habit of a 
clergyman, could be otherwiſe : That I had 
obſerved very well with what inſolence and 
haughtineſs ſome lords of the high-church 
y treated not only their own chaplains 
ut all other cler en whatſoever, an 
thought this was ſufhciently recompenſed 
their profeſſions of zeal to the ch 2 That 
I bad likewiſe obſerved how the whig lords 
took a direct contrary meaſure, treated the 
perſons of particular clergymen with great 
courteſy, but ſhewed much ill-will and con- 


tempt 
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tempt for the order in general: That I knew 
it was neceſſary for their to make their 
bettom as wide as they Laws 1 by taking all 
denominations of proteitants to be members 
of their body : That I would not enter into 
the mutual aches made by the violent 
men on either ſide; but that the connivance, 
or encouragement, given by the whigs to 
thoſe writers of pamphlets, who reflected up- 
on the whole body of the clergy without any 
exception, would unite the church, as one 
man, to oppoſe them : And, that 1 doubted 
his lordſſup's friends did not conſider the 
conſequence of this. My lord Sommers, in 
appearance, entered very warmly into the 
lame opinion, and ſaid very much of the en- 
deavours he had often uſed to redreſs that 
evil I complained of. This his lordſhip, as 
well as my lord Hallifax (to whom I have 
talked in the ſame manner), can very well 
remember : And I have indeed been told by 
an honourable gentleman of the ſame party, 
that both their lordſhips, about the time of 
lord Gedalphin's removal, did upon occaſion 
call to mind what I had faid to them five 
years before. 

In my journeys to Exgland, I continued up- 
E the ſame foot of acquaintance with the two 
ords laſt mentioned, until the time of prince 
George's death, when the queen, who, as is 
before related, had for ſome years favoured 
that paiily, now made lord Sommers preſi- 
den. of the council, and the earl cf Wharton 
licutenant of Ireland. Being then in London, 
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1 received letters from ſome biſhops of Ire- 
land, to ſollicit the earl of Wharton about the 
remittal of the firſt-fruits and tenths to the 

there, which the queen had long pro- 
miſed, and wherein I had been employed be- 
fore, with ſome of ſucceſs from the 
earl of Godolphin. It was the firſt time I 
ever was in company with the earl of Whar- 
ton; he received me with ſufficient coldneſs, 
and — 1 requeſt I _— in gre a 
the cl vvi a ame excuſes, 
r Tefuſal, I complained 
of this uſage to lord Sommers, who would 
needs bring us together to his houſe, and pre- 
ſent me to him ; where he received me as 
drily as before. 

It was every body's opinion, that the earl 
of Wharton would endeavour, when he went 
to Ireland, to take off the teſt, as a ſtep to 
have it taken off here: Upon which I drew 
up and printed a pamphlet, by way of a letter 
from a member of parliament here, ſhewing 
the danger to the church by ſuch an intent. 
Although I took all care to be private, yet 
the lieutenant's chaplain, and ſome others, 
gueſſed me to be the author, and told his ex - 
cellency their ſuſpicions z whereupon I ſaw 
him no more until I went to Ireland. At 
my taking leave of lord Sommers, he deſired - 
I would carry a letter from him to the earl of 
Wharton, which I abſolutely refuſed ; yet he 
ordered it to be left at my lodgings. I ſtaid 
ſome months in Leiceferfbire-z went to OP 

y F 
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land ; and, immediately - By 
retired to my country-parith, without ſeeing 
the lieutenant, or any other n; reſolving 
to ſend him lord Sommers letter by the poſt. 
But, being called up to town, by the inceſſant 
entreaties of my friends, I went and deliver- 
ed my letter, and. immediately withdrew. 
During the part of his government, 
I lived in the country, ſaw the lieutenant 
very ſeldom when I came to town, nor ever 
entered into the leaſt degree of confidence with 
him, or his friends, except his ſecretary Mr. 
Addiſon, who had been my old and intimate 
ſpon of great changes here, he 
on the news ges 

affeGed very much to careſs me, which I un- 
derſtood well enough to have been an old 
practice with him, in order to render men odi- 


ous to the 1 
I mention theſe inſigniſicant particulars, 


as it will be eaſily judged, for ſome reaſons 


that are purel onal to myſelf ; it having 
been objected by ſeveral of thoſe poor pam- 
hleteers, who have blotted fo much paper to 
ew their malice againſt me, that I was a 
favourer of the low-party. Whereas it hath 
been manifeſt to men, that, during the 


- x dominion of that faction, I had pub- 
liſhed 


ſeveral tracts in oppoſition to the mea- 
ſures then taken : For inſtance, 4 Proje# for 
the R on of Manners, in a letter to the 
2 of Berkeley; The Sentiment of a 
Church-of-England-man; An Argument again 
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to a Member of Parliament again taking off 
the 7. 7 in Ireland, which I have already men- 
to have been publiſhed at the time the 
earl of Wharton was ſetting out to his govern- 
ment of that kingdom. But thoſe who are 
loud _ _ in 23 —— 1 
eral a cauſe more hurt good, 
— Ax allow any other merit; and it 
is not to ſuch as theſe that I attempt to vindi- 
cate myſelf. - 

About the end of Auge 1710, I went for 
England, at the defire, and the appoint- 
ment, of the archbiſhops and biſhops of that 
i. under whoſe hands I had a com- 
miſhon to ſolicit, in conjunction with two 
biſhops who were then in London, the firſt- 
fruits and twentieths to the clergy, which had 
been many years ſolicited in vain. Upon my 
arrival in town, I found the two biſhops were 

ne into the —_— whereupon I got my- 
Rf introduced to Mr. , who was then 
chancellor of the exchequer, and acted as firſt 
miniſter. He received me with t kind- 
_ Ir oy a riends had 

ong ex my arrival; and, upon ſhewing 
— 3 immediatel — to 
perform it, which he accordingly did in leſs 
than three weeks, having ſettled it at five 
meetings with the queen, according to a ſcheme 
I offered him, and got me the queen's promiſe 
for a further and more important favour to 
the clergy of Ireland; which the biſhops 
there, deceived by miſinformation, not worth 

C 15 mention - 
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mentioning in this prevented me from 
bringing — a good ive. 

When the affair of the firſt-fruits was fully 
diſpatched, I returned my humble thanks to 
Mr. Harley, in the name of the clergy of 
Ireland and of my own, and offcred to take 
my leave, as intending immediately to return 
to that kingdom. Mr. Harig told me, he 
and his friends knew very well what uſeful 
things I had written againſt the principles of 
the late diſcarded faction; and that my per- 
ſonal eſteem for ſeveral among them, would 
not make me a favourer of their cauſe : That 
there was now entirely a new ſcene : That the 
queen was reſolved to employ none but thoſe 
who were friends to the conſtitution of church 
and ſtate: That their great difficulty lay in 
the want of ſome good pen, to keep up the 
ſpirit railed in the people, to 1 rin- 
ciples, and juſtify t gy roy ta of the 
new miniſters. Upon that ſubjef he fell into 


ſeme perſonal civilities, which will not become 


me to repeat [c]. He added, That this province 
was in the hands of ſeveral perſons, among 
whom ſome were too buſy, and others too idle 
io purſue it; and concluded, that it ſhould 
be his particular care, to eſtabliſh me here in 
England, and repreſent me to the queen as a 

perſon they could not be without. L 


Del Theſe words printed in Iralicts are in the ori- 
ginal eraſed, perhaps to avoid the imputation of va- 
nity, 
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I promiſed to do my endeavours, in that 
way, for ſome few months; to which he re» 
plied, He expected no more; and that he had 

and greater occaſions for me. Ex be 

Upon the riſe of this miniſtry, the princi- 
pal perſons in power thought it neceſſary, 
that ſome weekly paper ſhould be publiſhed, 
with juſt reflexions upon former ings 
and defending the preſent of 
majeſty. This was begun about the time of 
the Lord Godolphin's removal, under the title of 
The Examiner. About a dozen of theſe papers, 
written with much og? _ yo 
by Mr. ſecretary St. John, fince lo oling - 
bretes others by Dr. Atterbury, ſince biſhop 
of Rochefler ; and others again by Mr. Prior, 
Dr. Fremd, &c. were publiſhed with great 
applauſe. But, theſe gentlemen being _=_ 
weary of the work, or otherways employed, 
the determination was, that I ſhould continue 
it, which I did accordingly about eight 
months. But, my ſtile being toon diſcovered, 
and having contracted a great number of ene- 
mies, I let it fall into other hands, who held 
1 up in ſome manner until her majeſty's 

cath. 

It was Mr. 's cuſtom, every Satur- 
day, to have Xr. five of his 8 
friends, among thoſe he had taken in upon 
the great change made at court, to dine 
at his houſe; and, after about two months 
acquaintance, I had the honour always to be 
one of the number. This company, at firſt, 
conſiſted only of the lord-keeper Harcourt, 

C 2 
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the earl Rivers, the earl of Peterborough, . 
Mr. ſecretary St. John, and myſelf: And 
here, after dinner, they uſed to diſcourſe, 
and ſettle matters of great im Se- 
veral other lords were afterwards, by de- 
Free SS * . —.— wp — 

eW 5 an 3 8 » 
Dartmoath, and P——f; the lord > 
&c. Theſe meetings were always continued, 
except when the queen was at Windſor ; but, 
as they grew more numerous, became of Jeis 


y 
and general converſation ; of which I x 
perhaps, have eaten 6 Gack deveciier, + 
MY early appearance at theſe meetings, 
_ CC „ 
quence than really they were, could not be 
concealed, al I uſed all my endeavours 
is gave the occaſion to 


was 
lord treaſurer ; ſo early were ſown thoſe ſeeds 
of diſcontent, which afterwards grew up fo 
high. The cauſe of their complaint was 


That ſo great a number of the 
continued in 


but that he deſigned to conſtitute a motly 
3 adminiftration, which ſaid 
ingdom would never endure. was 

h once 
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© ence invited to a meeting of ſome lords and 


tlemen, where theſe gri were at 
related to me, with an earneſt defire 
that I would repreſent them in the moſt re- 
ſpectful manner to Mr. Harley, upon a fup- 
ſition that I was in high credit with him. 
excuſed myſeif from ſuch an office, | 
the newneſs of my acquaintance with Mr. 
Harley ; however, I repreſented the matter 
fairl 2 ＋ inſt which he by 
„ from the general reaſons 
pr 
1 
muſt remain — * =o + the like 
uſual topicks among ſtateſmen. But there 
was a ſecret in this matter, which neither I, 
nor indeed any of his moſt intimate friends, 
were then appriſed of ; neither did he, at 
that time, enter with me further than to aſ- 
ſure me very ſolemnly, That no perſon ſhculd 
have the ſmalleſt employment, either civil or 
military, whoſe principles were not firm for 
the church _ Spy 
However, e over-moderate proceedin 
in the court gave riſe to a i the hovld 
of commons, which appeared under the name 
of the OFober-club; a fantaſtic appellation, 
found out to diſtinguiſh a number of coun- 


try gentlemen and their adherents, who 
profeſſed in the greateſt what was 
called the high - church principle. They grew 


in number to almoſt a third part of the houſe, 
held their meetings at certain times and 
*C3 Places, 
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places, and there concerted what meaſures 
they were to take in parliament. They — 
ſeſled their jealouſy of the court and miniſtry; 
declared, upon all occaſions, their deſire of 
a more general change, as well as of a 
tri enquiry into former miſmanagement ; 
and ſcemed to expect, that thoſe in power 
ſhould openly avow the old principles in 
church and ſtate. I was then of opinion, 
and ſtill continue ſo, that, if this body of 
men could have remained ſome time united, 
= would have put the crown under a ne- 
ceflity of acting in a more ſteady and ſtrenu- 
ous manner. But Mr. Harley, who beſt 
Knew the diſpoſition of the queen, was forc- 
ed to break their meaſures; which he did by 
that very obvious contrivance of dividing 
them among themſelves, and rendering them 
jealous of each other. The miniſters gave 
every where out, that the October. club were 
their friends, and acted by their directions; 
to canfirm which, Mr. ſecr St. John and 
Mr. B—, afterwards chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, publicly dined with them at one of 
their meetings. Thus were cluded all the 
conſequences of that afſcmbly ; although a 
remnant of them, who conceived themſelves 
betrayed by the reſt, did afterwards meet un- 
der the denomination of the March-club, but 
without any effect. 

The parliament, which then roſe, had been 
choſen without auy endeavours from the 
court, to ſecure elections; neither, as I re- 
member, were any of the liauter antcies chang - 
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ed throughout the kingdom. For, the trial 
of Dr. Sachewvercl had raiſed, or diſcovered, 
ſuch a ſpirit in all parts, that the miniſters 
could very ſafely leave the electors to them- 
ſelves, and thereby gain a reputation of act- 
ing by a free parliament. Yet this proceed. 
ing was, by ſome refiners of both cs, 
numbered among the ſtrains of Mr. Harley's 
politicks, who was ſaid to avoid an over- 
great majority, which is apt to be unruly, 
ard not enough under the management of a 
mivifiry. But, from the ſmall experience I 
have of courts, I have ever found refinements 
to be the worſt ſcrt of all conjectures; and, 
from this onc occaſ.on, I take leave to ob- 
ſerve, That of ſome hundreds of facts, for 
the real truth cf which I can account, I ne- 
ver yet knew any zefiner to be once in the 
right. I hive zheady told, that the true 
reaſon why the court did not interpoſe in 
matter of elections was, becauſe they thought 
themſclves lure of a majority, and therejore 
could acquire reputation at a cheap rate, Be- 
ſides, it afterwards apptared upon ſome cxi- 
gencies, which tlic court had much at heart, 
that they were more than once like to fail for 
want ot numbers. Mr. Harley, in order to 

give credit to his adminiſtration, reſolved u 
on two very important points; firſt, to ſecuie 
the unproviacd debis of the nation; and, 
t-ccondiy, to put an end to the war. Of the 
methods he took to cumpals both thoſe ends, 
1 have treated at large in another work: J 
ſhall nix cbierve, that, while Le was pre- 
paring 
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ing to open to the houſe of commons his 
— for ſecuring the public debts, he was 
ſtabbed by the marquis de Guiſcard, while he 
was fitting in the council- chamber at the 
Cock-pit, with a committee of nine or ten 


ner and circumſtances of it, that, although 
it be pretty well known at the time I am 
now writing, by a printed account, toward 
— 1 — _ — —_— = ſome ma- 
terials, ught it would not be proper 
wholly B ir here. The aſſaſſin was 
ſeized, by Mr. Harley's order, upon the 
eighth of March 1710-11; and, brought be- 
fore the committee. of lords, was examined 
about his correſponding with Frazce : Upon 
his denial, Mr. Harley produced a letter, 
which he could not deny to be his own hand. 
The war gu: = miſchief, __ 
conv a ife into his et, whi 

the — 1 him 14 ＋ one of 
the offices below. Upon the ſurprize of his 
letter ap 18 him, he came ſud- 
denly behind r. Harley, and, reaching his 
arm round, ſtabbed that miniſter into the 
middle of the breaſt, about a quarter of an 
inch above the cartilage enfiformis ; the pen- 
knife ſtriking upon bone, and otherwiſe 
obſtructed by a thick embroidered waiſtcoat, 
broke ſhort at the handle, which 3 

i 


ſi 
or, that being unwilling to live, he ind uſtri- 


molt tedious, trifling talker, I ever converſed 
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fill , and redoubled his blow. The 
confuſion upon this accident is eaſier = 
ceived than deſcribed : The reſult was, 

the 4 whether by the wounds given 
him by ſome of the lords, or the bruiſes he 
received from the meſſen while they were 
ſe'zing him, or the negle& of his '; 


ouſly concealed one of his wounds; died in 
a few days after. But Mr. Harley, after a 
long illneſs and frequent ill-ſymptoms, had 
the fortune to recover. 

wiſcard was the younger brother of the 
count of that name, a very honourable and 
worthy perſon, formerly governor of Namur, 
But this marquis was a to his fa- 
mily, proſtitute in his morals, impious in re- 
ligion, and a traitor to his prince: As to the 
reſt, of a very poor underſtanding, and the 


with. He was grown needy by ſquanderi 
upon his vices, was become contemptible 
here and in Holland, his regiment taken from 
him, and his penſon retrenched ; the deſpair 
of which firſt put him upon his French cor- 
reſpondence ; and the diſcoyery of that drove 
him into madneſs. I had known him ſome 
youve and, meeting him upon the Mall a 

ew hours before his examination, I obſerved 
to a friend then witn me, that I wondered 
to ſee Guiſcard paſs ſo often by without tak- 
ing notice of me, But although, in the lat- 
ter part of his life, his countenance 


y 
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cloudy enough, yet I confeſs I never ſuſpect- 
ed hi to be a man of reſolution, or courage, 


ſufficient to bear him out in fo deſperate an 


attempt. 

I hs ſome very good reaſons to know, 
that the firſt miſunderſtanding between Mr. 
Harley and Mr. St. Jobn, which afterwards 
had ſuch unhappy conſequences upon the 
publick affairs, took it's riſe during the time 
that the former lay ill of his wounds, and 
his recovery doubtful, Mr. St. FJobn af- 
feed to ſay in ſeveral companies, that Gui/- 
card intended the blow againſt him ; which, 
if it were true, the conſequence muſt be, that 
Mr. St. John had all the merit, while Mr. 
* remained with nothing but the dan 
and the pain. But, I am apt to think, Mr. 


St. Joba was either miſtaken, or miſinformed: 


However, the matter was thus repreſented in 
the weekly paper called The Examiner, which 


Mr. St. FOE IIS before it was printed, 


but made no alteration in that paſſage. 

This management was looked upon, at 
leaſt, as a piece of youthful indiſcretion in 
Mr. St. John; and, perhaps, was repreſent- 
ed in a worſe view to Mr. Harley : Neither 
am I altogether ſure, that Mr. St. John did 
not entertain ſome proſpect of ſucceeding as 
firſt miniſter, in caſe of Mr. Harley's death; 
which, during his illneſs, was frequent! 
apprehended. And, I remember very well, 
that, upon vifiting Mr. Harley, as ſoon as he 
was in a condition to be ſeen, I found ſeveral 
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of his neareſt relations talk very freely of 
ſome proceedings of Mr. St. Jobn ; enough 
to make me apprehend, that their friend- 
ſhip would not be of _ long continuance. 

. Harley, ſoon after his recovery, was 
made an earl, and lord treaſurer ; and lord 


keeper, a baron. 
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Four laſt Years of Queen Arre's Reign. 


HAVING written the following Hiſtory 
at Windſor, in the happy reign of her 
majeſty queen Anne, of ever glorious, bleſſed, 
and immortal memory; I reſolved to publiſh 
it, for the ſatisfaction of my fellow · ſubjects, in 
the year 1713 ; but being under a neceſſity of 
ing to Ireland, to take poſſeſſion of the 
eanry of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 1 left the 
original with the miniſters; and having ſtaid 
in Cat kingdom not above a fortnight, I found 
at my return, that my lord treafurer Oxford, 
and the ſecretary my lord Bolingbroke, who 
were then unhappily upon very ill terms with 
each other, — not agree upon publiſhin 
it, without ſome alterations which I woul 
not ſubmit to. 3 I kept it by me 
until her majeſty's death, which happened 
about a year after. | | 


I have | 
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I have ever ſince preſerved the original v 
ſafely; too well knowing what * he 
world would take upon the German family's 
ſucceeding to the crown ; which indeed was 
their undoubted right, having been eftabliſh- 
ed ſolemnly by the act of an undiſputed par- 
liament, brought into the houſe of commons 
by Mr. Harley, who was then ſpeaker, 

But, as I have ſaid in another diſcourſe, 
it was 2 well underſtood, ſome years before 
her majeſty's death, how the new king would 
at immediately upon his entrance in the 
choice of thoſe (and thoſe alone) whom he 
reſolved to truſt ; and conſequently what re- 
ports would induſtriouſly be raiſed, as well 
as ſpread, to expoſe the proceedings of her 
majeſty herſelf, as well as of her ſervants ; 
who have been ever ſince blaſted as enemies 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment, by the moſt ig- 
norant and malicious among mankind. 

Therefore, as it was my lot to have been 
daily converſant with the perſons then in 
power; never abſent in times of buſineſs or 
converſation, until a few weeks before hcr 
majeſty's death; and a witneſs of almoſt eve- 
ry ſep they made in the courſe of their ad- 
miniſtration ; I muſt have been very unfortu- 
nate not to be better informed than thoſe mi- 


ſerable pamphleteers, or their patrons, could 


tend to. At the ſame time, I freely con- 
eſs, it appeared neceſſary, as well as natu- 
ral, upon ſuch a mighty change as the death 
of a ſovereign, that thoſe who were to be in 
power upon the ſucceſſion, and reſolved ta 
Vor. XV, 
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act in every a direct em 
of politics, Heid Ls their whey 
as much infamy as the moſt inveterate malice 
and envy could ſuggeſt, or the moſt ſtupid 
ignorance and credulity in their underlings 
could ſwallow. 

Therefore, as I pretend to write with the 


utmoſt impartiality the following Hiſtory 
of the four laſt years of her majety's reign 
at 


in order to — ue. * 

t, as well as ity ; I am perſu 
m my own mind, D by 1 of 
my oldeſt and wiſeſt friends, that I am doing 
my duty to God and man, by endeavouring to 
ſet future ages right in their * of that 
happy reign ; and, as a Faithfu hiſtorian, I 
cannot ſuffer falſehoods to run on any longer, 
not only againſt all appearance of truth as 
well as probability, but even againſt thoſe 
happy events, which owe their ſucceſs to the 

meaſures then fixed in the peace. 
ebe materials for this Hi „ beſides 
what I have already mentioned, I mean the 
confidence repoſed in me for thoſe four years 
by the chief perſons in power, were extracted 
out of many hundred letters written by our 
ambaſſadors abroad, and from the anſwers as 
well as inſtructions ſent them by our ſecre- 
taries cf ſtates, or by the firſt miniſter the 
earl of Oxford. The former were all origi- 
nals, and the latter copies entered into books 
in the ſecretaries office, out of both which 
I collected all that I thought convenient; 
not to mention ſeveral memorials given me 
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ed indiſcretions, and a zeal mingled with 
ſcurrilities, had not forfeited all title to 
lenity. 

I know very well the numberleſs preju- 
dices of weak and deceived people, as well 
as the malice of thoſe, who, to ſerve their 
own intereſt or ambition, have caſt off all re- 
ligion, morality, juſtice, and common de- 
cency. However, although perhaps I may 
not be believed in the preſent age, yet I hope 
to be ſo in the next, by all who will bear any 
regard for the honour and liberty of England, 
if either of theſe ſhall then ſubſiſt or not. 

I have no intereſt or inclination to pal- 
liate the mifiakes, or omiſſions, or want of 
ſteadineis, or unhappy miſunderſtandings, 
among a few of thoſe who then preſided in 
affairs. 

Nothing is more common than the viru- 
lence of juperficial and ill- informed wri- 
ters, againſt the conduct of thoſe who are 
new called prime miniſters: And, fince 
factions appear at preſent to be at a greater 
_ than in any former times, although, 
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perhaps, not ſo equally poiſed; it may pro- 
bably concern thoſe who are now in their i 


height, if they have any regard for their own 
memories in future ages, to be leſs warm a- 

inſt others who humbly differ from them in 
ome ſtate opinions. Old perſons remember, 
at leaſt by tradition, the horrible prejudi- 


ces that prevailed againſt the firſt earl of 
Clarendon, whoſe character, as it now ſtands, 
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might he a pattern for all miniſters ; although 
even biſbop Burnet of Sarum, whoſe prin- 
ciples, veracity, and manner of writing, are 
fo little eſteemed upon many accounts, hath 
been at the pains to vindicate him. 

Upon that irreparable hreach between the 
treaſurer and ſecr Belingbrote, after my 
utmoſt endeavours, for above two years, to 
reconcile them, I retired to a friend in Berk- 
Hire, where I ſtaid until her majeſty's death; 
and then immcdiately returned to my ſtation 


in Dublin, where I continued about twelve 


years without once ſeeing England. I there 
often reviewed the following Memoirs; nei- 
ther changing nor adding, further than by 
correcting the ſtyle: And, if I have been 
guilty of any mittakes, they muſt be of ſmall 
moment; for it was hardly poſſible I could 
be wrong informed, with all the advanta- 
I have already mentioned. 
I ſhall not be very uneaſy under the ob- 


: wy that may, perhaps, be caſt upon me 
by the 


Nel violent leaders and followers of the 
ent ilin And, yet, I can- 
find the leaſt Comms Jak conſci · 
ence or honour, upon the death of ſo ex- 
cellent a princeſs as her late majeſty, for a 
wiſe and good man to ſubmit, with a true 
and loyal heart, to her lawful Proteſtant ſuc- - 
ceſſor; whoſe hereditary title was confirmed 
by the queen and both houſes of parliament, 
with the greateſt unanimity, after it had 
been made an article in the treaty, that every 

D 3 prince 
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prince in our alliance ſhould be a guarantee 
of that ay $96 2 LAT venture to 
one arther ; that, if t tiators 
o& that — had been choſen E. the 
moſt profeſſed zealots for the intereſts of the 
Hanover family, they could not have bound 
up the French king, or the Hollanders, more 
ſtrictly than the queen's plenipotentiaries did 
in confirming the preſent ſucceſſion ; which 
was 13 _ much a ter — of 2 
tue o , becauſe t 
knew, . t ſhould 4. — the 
leaſt mark of favour, when the ſucceſſion had 


taken place. 
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AN 
KNNQU1KTY 
Into the BEHAVIOUR of the 


QUEEN'S LAST MINISTRY, 
With relation to their 


QUARRELS among themſelves, and the de- 


ſign charged upon them of altering the 
Succeſſion of the Crown. 
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SINCE the death of the Queen, it was 
reaſonable enough for me to conclude 
that I had done with all public affairs and 
ſpeculations : beſides, the ſcene and ſtation 
I am in have reduced my thoughts into a 
narrow compaſs : and being wholly exclud- 
ed from any view of favour under the pre- 
ſent 2 upon that invincible rea- 
ſon of having been in ſome degree of truſt 
and confidence with the former, I have not 
found the tranſition very difficult into a pri- 
vate life, for which I am better qualified 

both by nature and education, 
The reading of, and enquiring after, news 
not being one of my diverſions, having al- 
D4 ways 
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ways diſliked a mixed and general conver ſa- 
tion, which, however it fell to my lot, is 
now in my power to avoid; and being plac- 
ed, by the dutics of my function, at a great 
diftance from the ſeat of buſineſs; I am al- 
together ignorant of many common events 
which happen in the world : only, from the 
little I know and hear, it is manifcl that the 
hearts of moſt men are filled with doubts, 
fears, and jealouſies, or elſe with hatred and 
rage, to a degree that there ſeems to be an 
end of all amicable commerce between peo- 
ple of different parties ; and what the conſe- 
quences of this may be, let thoſe conſider 
who have contributed to the cauſes ; which, 
I thank God, is no concern of mine. 

There are two points, with refercnce to 
the conduct of the late miniſtry, much in- 
ſiſted on, and little underſtood by thoſe who 
write or talk upon that ſubject ; wherein 
I am ſufficiently qualified to give ſatisfac- 
tion; and would ty do it, becauſe I ſte 
very much weight laid upon each, and moſt 
mens opinions of perſons and things regulat- 
ed accordingly. 

About two months before the queen's 
death, having loſt all hopes of any recon- 
cilement between the treaturer and the reſt 
of the miniſtry, I retired into the country, 
to await the iſſue of that conflict, which 
ended, as every one had reaſon to foreſee, in 
the earl of Oxford's diſgrace z to whom the 
lord Bclingbroke immediately ſucceeded as 
firſt minitter : and I was told, that an earl- 

| dom 
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dom and the garter were intended for him 
in a fortnight, and the treaſurer's ſtaff 2—-— 

inſt the next ſeſſion of parliament ; of 
which I can ſay nothing certain, being then 
in Berkſhire, and receiving this account from 
ſome of his friends; but all theiz ſchemes 
became ſoon abortive, by the death of the 
queen, which happened in three days after 
the earl of Oxford s removal. . 

Upon this gre:t event, I took the rſt op- 
portunity of with)rawing to my place of re- 
ſidence; and rejoiced as much as any man 
for his majeſty*s · uict acce;iion to the thror e, 
to which I then thought, ard it has fince ap- 
peared indiſputable, thet the peace procured 
by the late miniſtry had, among other 
good effects, been highly inſitrumental. And, 
I thank God, 1 have been ver fince a loyal 
humble ſpectaror, during ali the changes that 
have happened, althougli it were no ſecret 
to any man of common ſagacity, that his 
preſent majeſty's choice cf his ſervants, 
whenever hc ſhould happen to ſucceed, 
would be determined to tho'. who moſt op- 
poſed the precee:imgs durir g the four laſt 
years of his predec*tiur's rein ; and, I 
think, there hatn not unce happened one par- 
ticular of any moment, which the miniſters 
did not often me don at their tables, as what 
they certair.!v D ded, from the di ſpoſiti- 
ons of the court at Hancger in conjunction 
with the party at home, Whien, upon all oc- 
caſions, publicly d. ſapproved their proceed- 

D 5 ings, 
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ings, excepting only the attainder of the 
duke of Ormond ; which, indeed, neither 
they, nor I, nor, I believe, any one perſon 
in the three kingdoms, did ever pretend to 
foreſce ; and, now it is done, it looks like a 
dream to thoſe, who conſider the noble - 
neſs of his birth, the great merits of his 
anceſtors, and his own ; his long unſpotted 
loyalty, his affability, generoſity, and ſweet- 
neſs of nature. I knew him long and well, 
and, excepting the frailties of his youth, 
which had been for ſome over, and 
that eaſineſs of temper which did ſometimes 
lead him to follow the judgment of thoſe who 
had, by many degrees, leſs underſtanding 
than himſelf, I have not converſed with a 
more faultleſs perſon ; of great juſtice and 
charity; a true ſenſe of religion, without 
oſtentation; of undoubted valour, thorough- 
ly ſkilled in his trade of a ſoldier; a quick 
and ready apprehenſion, with a good ſhare 
of underſtanding, and a general knowledge 
in men and . although under ſome 
diſadvantage by an invincible modeſty, 
which however could not but render him yet 
more amiable to thoſe who had the hon- 
nour and happineſs of being thoroughly ac- 
uainted with him. This is a ſhort imper- 
fe character of that great perſon the duke 
of Ormond, who is now attainted for high 
treaſon ; and, therefore, I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to offer one ſyllable in his vindica- 


tion, upon that head, againſt the deciſion o 
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a parliament. Vet this, I think, may be 
allowed me to believe, or at leaſt to hope, 
that when, by the direct and repeated com- 
mands of the queen, his miſtreſs, he com- 
mitted thoſe faults for which he hath now 
forfeited his country, his titles, and his for- 
tune; he no more conceived himſelf to be 
acting high-treaſon, than he did when he was 
wounded and a priſoner at Landon, for his 
ſovereign king Wilkam, or when he took and 
burned the enemy's fleet at Vigo. 

Upon this occaſion, although I am ſen- 
ſible it is an old ept of wiſdom to ad- 
mire at nothing in human life, yet I conſider, 
at the ſame time, how eaſily ſome men arrive 
at the practice of this maxim, by the help of 
plain flupidity or ill-nature, without any 
ſtrain of philoſophy ; and, although the un- 
certainty of human things be one of the moſt 
obvious reflexions in morality, yet, ſuch un- 
expected, ſudden, and ſignal inſtances of it, 
as have lately happened among us, are fo 
much out of the uſual form, that a wiſe man 
mays perhaps, be allowed to ſtart and look 
aſide, as at a ſudden and violent clap of 
thunder, which is much more frequent, and 
more natural. 

And here I cannot but lament my own 
particular misfortune ; who, having ſingled 
out three perſons from among the reſt of 
mankind, on whoſe friendſhip and protection 
I might depend, whoſe converſation I moſt 


valued, and * confined myſelf to, 
| 0 


ſhould 
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hon! live to fee them all, within the com- 
pats cf a veer, accuſed of high-treaſon; two 
of them attainted and in evile, and the third 
under hi- trial, whkerzof God knows what 
my be the if. As my own heart was 
free trom all tre:fonable thonghte, 10 1 did 
little imagine mvtclt to be perpetu ly in the 
company of traitors. Bot the fahbien of this 
avorld faſetꝰ ar. Ilaving alrcady faid 
ſomething of the duke of Or:e:nd, I ſhall 
al a littfe towards the charaQers of the other 
two. It happens to very few men, in any 
age or country, to come into the world with 
ſo many advantages cf nature and fortune, 
as the late fecretary Bolingbroke : deſeended 
from the beft families in Ezglard, heir to a 
great patrimonial eſtate, of a ſound conſtitu- 
tion, and a moſt graceful, amiible perſon : 
but all theſc, had they been of equal value, 
were inlinitcly below, in degree, to the ac- 
compliſkments of his mind, which was adorn- 
ed with the choiceſt gifts that God hath yet 
thought ſit to beſtow upon the children ef 
men; a ſtrong memory, a clear judgment, 
a vaſt range of wit and fancy, a thorough 
om an invincible cloquence, with 
a moſt agreeable clocution. He had well 
cultivated all theſe talents by travel and findy, 
the latter of which he ſeldom cmitted, even 
in the midit ot his pleaſurcs, of which ke 
ad indecd been too great and criminal a 
urſuer: for, although he was per: unded to 
eave off intewperance in wine, which Le did 
for 
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for ſome time to ſuch a degree that he ſeemed 
rather abſtemious; yet he was ſaid to allow 


- Irimſelf other liberties, which can by no 


means be reconciled to religion or morals ; 
whereof, I have reaſon to believe, he began 
to be ſenſible. But he was fond of mixing 
pleaſure and buſineſs, and of being eſteemed 
excellent at both; upon which account, he 
had a great reſpect for the characters of Alci- 
biades and Petronus, eſpecially the latter, 
whom he would gladly be thought to re- 
ſemble. His detractors charged him with 
ſome degree of affectation, and, perhaps, 
not altogether without grounds; ſince it as 
hardly poſſible for a young man, with half 
the buſineſs of tlie nation upon him and the 
applauſe of the whole, to eſcape ſome tinc- 
ture of that infirmity. He had been carly 
bred to buſineſs, was a moſt artful negotia- 
tor, and perfectly underſtood foreign affairs. 
* what I have _ wondered at in a man 
of his tem was, his prodigious lica- 
tion, 9 he thought it „ for 
he would plod whole days and nights, like 
the loweſt clerk in an office. His talent of 
ſpeaking in public, for which he was ſo very 
much celebrated, I know nothing of, except 
from the informations of others; but under- 
nanding men, of both parties, have aſſured 
me, that, in this point, in their memory and 

* he was never equalled. | 
he earl of Oxford is a perſon of as much 
virtue, as can poſſibly conſiſt with the love 
of power; and his love of power is no 
greater 
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ter than what is common to men of his 
uperior capacities; neither did any man ever 
appear to value it leſs after he had obtained 
it, or exert it with more moderation. He is 
the only inſtance, that ever fell within my 
memory or obſervation, of a perſon paſſing 
from a private life, through the ſeveral ſtages 


of tneſs, without any iable im- 
preſton upon his temper or viour. As 


is own birth was illuſtrious, being deſcend - 
ed from the heirs-general of the Yeres and 
the Mortimers, ſo he ſeemed to value that ac- 
cidental advantage in himſelf, and others, 
more than it could pretend to deſerve. He 
abounded in good-nature and good humour; 
although ſubje& to paſſion, as I have heard 
it affirmed by others, and owned by himſelf ; 
which, however, he kept under the ſtricteſt 
ent, till towards the end of his mi- 

niſtry, when he began to grow ſoured, and 
to ſuſpect his friends; and, perhaps, thought 


it not worth his — to manage any longer. 
a 


He was a great favourer of men of wit and 
learning, particularly the former, whom he 
careſſed without diſtinction of party, and 
could not endure to think that any of them 
ſhould be his enemies; and it was his good 
fortune that none of them ever to be 
ſo; at leaſt, if one may judge by the libels 
and pamphlets publiſhed againſt him, which 
he frequently read, by way of amuſement, 
with a moſt unaffected indifference : neither 
do I remember ever to have endangered his 


good opinion ſo much, as by appearing un- 
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enſy when the dealers in that kind of writ- 


ing firſt began to pour out their ſcurrilities 


_ againſt me; which, he thought, was a weak- 


neſs altogether inexcuſable in a man of virtue 
and liberal education. He had the greateſt 
varicty of knowledge that I have any where 
met; was a perfect maſter of the learned 
lan 8. well ſkilled in divinity. He 
had a prodigious memory, and a moſt exact 
judgment. In drawing up any ſtate- paper, 
no man had more proper thoughts, or put 
them in ſo ſtrong and clear a light. Al- 
though his ſtyle were not always correct, 
which, however, he knew how to mend; 
yet, often, to ſave time, he would leave the 
ſmaller alterations to others. I have heard 
that he ſpoke but ſeldom in parliament, and 
then rather with art than cloquence: but no 
man equalled him in the knowledge of our 
conſtitution ; the reputation whereof made 
him be choſen ſpeaker to three ſucceſſive par- 
liaments 5 which office I have often h his 
enemies allow him to haye executed with uni- 
verſal — : his ſagacity was ſuch, that 
I could produce very amazing inſtances of 
it, if they were not unſeaſonable. In all 
diſhculties, he immediately found the true 
point that was to be purſued, and adhered to 
it: and one or two others in the miniſtry 
hare confeſſed very often to me, that, after 
having condemned his opinion, they found 
tim in the right, and themſelves in the wrong. 
He was utterly a ſtranger to fear; and, con- 

ſequently, 
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ſequently, had a preſense of mind upon all 


emergencies. His liberality, and contemp* 


of money, were ſuch, that he almoit ruined 
his eſtate while he was in employment; vet 
his avarice for the public was 16 great, that 
It neither conſiſted with the preſent corrup- 
tions of the age, nor the circumſtances of 
the time. He was ſeldom miſtaken in his 
judgment of men, and therefore not apt to 
change a good or ill opinion by the repretcn- 
tation of others; except toward the end of 
his miniſtry. He was affable and courteous, 
extremely ealv and agreeable in converſation, 
and altogether diſcagaged; regular in his 
life, with great appearance of piety; nor 
ever guilty of any expreſſions that could pot- 
ſibly tend to what was indecent or prophanc. 
His nnperfecticns were, at leaſt, as obvious, 
although not ſo numerous, as his virtues. 
He had an air of ſecrecy in his manner and 
countenance, by no means proper for a great 
miniſter, be-2ute it warns all men to prepare 
againſt it, He often gave no anſwer at all, 
and very ſeldom a direct one: and I the ra- 
ther blame this reſcrvedneſs of temper, be- 
cauſe I have known a very different practice 
ſucceed much better: of which, among 
others, the late earl of Su terland, and the 
preſent lord Sers, perions of great abili- 
ties, are remarkable initances; who uſed to 
talk in ſo frank a manner, that they ſeemed 
to diſcover the bottom of their hearts, and, 
by that appearance of confidence, would eaſi- 
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ly unlock the breaſts of others. But the earl 


of Oxford pleads, in excule of this charge, 
that he hath ſeldom or never communicated 
any thing which was of importance to be 
concealed, wherein he hath not been deceived 
by the vanity, treachery, or indiſcretion of 
thoſe he diſcovered it to. Another of his 
imperfections, univerſally known and com- 
plained of, was procraſtination, or delay 
which was, doubtleſs, natural to him, al- 
though he often bore the blame without the 
guilt, and when the remedy was not in his 
wer; for never were prince and miniſter 
— matched than his ſovereign and he, 
upon that article: and, therefore, in the diſ- 
poſal of employments, wherein the queen 
was very abſolute, a year would often paſs 
before they could come to a determination. 
I remember he was likewiſe heavily charged 

with the common court vice, of promiſi 
very liberally, and ſeldom orming z of 
which, although I cannot altogether acquit 
him, yet, I am confident, his intentions were 
generally better than his diſappointed ſollici- 
tors would believe. It may 6 likewiſe ſaid 
of him, that he certainly did not value, or 

did not underftand the art of acquirin 

friends j having made very few during t 
time of his power, and contracted a great 
number of enemies. Some of us uſed to ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe whom he talked well of, or 
ſuffered to be often near him, were not in a 
lituauon of much advantage; and that his 
mention- 
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mentioning others with contempt, or diſlike, 
was no hindrance at all to their preferment. 
IT have dwelt the longer upon this great man's 
character, becauſe I have obſe it ſo often 
miſtaken by the wiſe reaſoners of both par- 
ties: beſides, having had the honour, for al- 
moſt four years, of a nearer acquaintance 
with him than uſually happens to men of my 
level, and this without te leaſt mercenary 
obligation, I thought it lay in my power, 
as I am fure it is in my will, to repreſent 
_ the world with impartiality and 
truth. 

Having often conſidered the qualities and 
diſpoſitions of theſe two miniſters, I am at a 
| Joſs to think how it ſhould come to paſs that 

men of exalted abilities, when are call- 
ed to public affairs, are generally into 
inconveniences and misfortunes, which others, 
of ordinary talents, avoid ; whereof there 
appear ſo many examples, both antient and 
modern, and of our own as well as other 
countries. I cannot think thus to have been 
altogether the effe& of envy, as it is uſually 
imputed in the caſes of Themiftocles, Ariftides, 
Scipio, and others; and of fir Walter Raleigh, 
the earls of Clarendon and Stafford, here in 
England. But I look upon it, that God, 
intending the government of a nation in the 
ſeveral branches and ſubordinations of power, 
hath made the ſcience of governing ſufficient- 
ty obvious to common Ce, 0 

e world would be left in a deſolate condi- 
tion, 
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tion, if great affairs did always ire a 
great genius, whereof the moſt fruittul age 
will hardly produce above three or four in a 
nation, among which, princes, who, of all 
other mortals, are the worſt educated, have 
twenty millions to one againſt them that they 
ſhall not be of the number; and propor- 
tionable odds, for the ſame reaſons, are 
againſt every one of noble birth, or great eſ- 
tates. Accordingly we find, that the dul- 
left 3 — and modern, have not 
wan od rules of policy, or ons qua- 
lified ＋ — But Ae the in- 
felicity of ſuch extraordinary men to have 
been cauſed by their negle&t of common 
forms, together with the contempt of little 
belps and little hindrances ; which is made, 
by Hobbes, the definition of magnanimity : 
and this contempt, as it certainly diſpleaſes 
the people in general, ſo it giveth offence to 
all with whom ſuch miniſters have to deal: 
for I never yet knew a miniſter, who was 
not earneſtly defirous to have it thought, that 
the art of government was a moſt profound 
ſcience; whereas it requires no more, in 
reality, than diligence, honeſty, and a mo- 
derate ſhare of plain natural ſenſe. And, 
therefore, men thus qualified may, very rea- 
fonably and juſtly, think that the buſineſs of 
the world is beſt brought about by regularity 
and forms, wherein themſelves excel. For I 
have frequently obſerved more cauſes of diſ- 
content ariſe rags) ws practice of ſome refin- 
ed miniſters, to act in common buline(s, * 
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of the common ro:d, than from all the uſual 
topics of diſpleaſure againſt men in power. 
It is the ſame thing in other ſcenes of life, 
and among all ſocicties or communities; 
where no men are better truſted, or have 
more ſuccels in bkulineis, than thoſe who, 
with ſome honeſty and a moderate portion of 
underſtanding, are ſtrict obſervers of time, 
place, and method: and, on the contrary, 
nothing is more apt to expole men to the 
cenſure and obloquy of their collegues and 
the public, than a contempt or negle& of 
theſe circumſtances, however attended with a 
ſuperior genius, and an equal deſire of do- 
ing good: which hath made me ſometimes 
ſay, to a great perſon of this latter charac- 
ter [e], that a ſmall infuſion of the alder- 
man was neceſſary to thoſe who are employed 
in public affairs. Upon this occation, I can- 
no: — a very trifling inſtance: that one 
day obſerving the ſame perſon to divide a 
ſheet of paper with a penknite, that ſharp- 
neſs of the inſtrument occaſiuned it's movin 
ſo irregularly and crooked, that he ſpoil 
the whole ſheet; whereupon I adviſed him 
to take example by his clerks, who perform- 
ed that operation much better with a blunt 
piece of ivory, which, directed by a little 
ſtrength and a ſtcady hand, never failed to 
go right. 

But, to return from this long digreſfion: 


about a fortnight after the queen's death, I 


L=] Lord Bolingl the, 
came 
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came to my place of reſidence, where I was 
immediately attacked with heat enough by 
ſeveral of my acquaintance of both parties 
and foon . that what they objected 
was the general ſenſe of the reſt. Thoſe of 
the church - ſide made me a thouſand re- 
proaches upon the ſlowneſs and inactivity of 
my friends, upon their fooliſh quarrels with 
each other, for no viſible cauſe, and thereby 
ſacrifiſing the interetts of the church and 
kingdom to their | pgs —— : and that 
they had neglected to cultivate the favour 
and good - opinion of the court at Hanover. 


But the weight of theſe gentlemens diſplea- 


ſure fell upon the earl ct Oxford; that he 
had ated a trimming part; was never tho- 
roughly in the intereſt of the church, but 
held ſeparate commerce with the adverſe par- 
ty: that, cither from his ne gence, pro- 
1 nature, or ſome fi 223 
et ſlip man nities o — 
ing the church's fllands: that he — — 
more buſineſs than he was equal to, affected 
a monopoly of power, and would concert 
nothing with the reſt of the miniſters. Many 
facts were likewiſe mentioned, which it ma 
not now be very prudent to repeat: I mall 
only take notice of one, relating to Jreland, 
where he kept four bichopricks undiſpoſed of, 
though often and moſt earneſtly preſſed to 
have them filled; by which omiſiion, the 
church. intcrett of that kingdom, in the houſe 
" 5 nth is in danger of — irrecoverably 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who diſcourſed with me after this 
manner, did, at the ſame time, utterly re- 
nounce all regard for the 1 and 
mentioned, with pleaſure, the glorious op- 
portunity, then in his majeſty's hands, of 
putting an end to party - diſtinctions for the 
time to come: and the only apprehenſion 
that ſeemed to give them any uneaſineſs was, 
leſt the zeal of the party in power might 
not, perhaps, repreſent their loyalty with ad- 
vantage. 

On the other fide, the gainers and men in 
hopes by the queen's death talked with t 
freedom in a very different ſtile: they all di- 
rectly aſſerted, that the whole late miniſtry 
were fully determined to bring in the pretend- 
er, although they would ſometimes a little 
demur upon the earl of Oxford; and, by a 
more modern amendment, they charged the 
ſame accuſation, without any reſerve, upon 
the late queen herſelf. That, if her majeſty 
had died but a month later, our ruin would 
have been inevitable. But in that junRure it 
happened (to uſe their own term, which I 
could never prevail with them to explain), 
things were not ripe. That this accuſation 
would, in a ſhort time, infallibly be proved 
as clear as the ſun at noon-day to all the 
world: and the conſequences naturally fol- 
lowing from theſe poſitions were, that the 
leaders ought to loſe their hands, and all their 
abettors be uttcrly {tript of power and fa- 
vodr. 
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Theſe being the ſentiments and difcourſes 
of both parties, tending to load the late mi- 
niſtry with faults of a very different nature, 
it may, perhaps, be either of ſome uſe or ſa- 
tisfaction to examine thoſe two points; that 
is to ſay, firſt, how far theſe miniſters are 
anſwerable to their friends for their neglect, 
miſmanagement, and mutual diſſenſions; and, 
ſecondly, with what juſtice they are accuſed, 
by their enemies, for endeavouring to alter 


the ſucceſſion of the crown in favour of the 
pretender. 
It is true, indeed, I have occaſionally done 


this already in two ſeveral treatiſes, of which 


the one is an Hiſtory, and the other Memoirs 
of particular fats, but neither of them fit to 
ſee the light, at preſent ; becauſe they abound 


with characters freely drawn, and many of 


them not very amiable; and, therefore, in- 
tended only for the inftrufting of the next 

„and eſtabliſhing the reputation of thoſe 
= have been uſeful to their country in the 
preſent. At the ſame time, I take this op- 
portunity of aſſuring thoſe who may happen, 
tome years hence, to read the Hiſtory I have 
written, that the blackeſt characters to be 
met with in it were not drawn with the leaft 
mixture of malice or ill-wil!, but merely to 
expoſe the odiouſneſs of vice. For I have al- 
ways held it as a maxim, that ill men are 
placed beyond the reach of an hiſtorian, who 
indeed hath it in his power to reward virtue, 


but not to puniſh vice: becauſe I never yet 


law a profligate perſon, why ſeemed to => | 
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the leaſt regard in what manner his name 
ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity: And I 
knew a certain lord [/ ], not long fince dead, 
who, I am very confident, would not have 
diſpoſed of one ſingle ſhilling to have had it 
in lis choice, whether he ſhould be repreſent- 
ed to future ages as an Atticus or a Catiline. 

However, being firmly reſolved, for 
malcrial reaſons, to avoid giving the leaſt of- 
fence to any party or perſon in power; 1 
ſhall barely ſet down ſome facts A circum- 
ſtances, during the four laſt years of queen 
Anne's reign, which at preſent are little 
known; and whereby thoſe of the church- 
party, who object againſt the unſteadineſs, 
neglect, and want of concert in the late mi- 
niftry, may better account for their faults, 
Moit of thoſe facts I can bear witneſs of my- 
felf, and have received the reſt from ſufficient 
authority. : 

It is moſt certain, that, when the queen 
firſt began to change her ſervants, it was not 
from a diſlike of things, but of perſons, and 
thoſe perſons were a very ſmall number. To 
be more particular, would be zncedere per ig- 
neg. It was the iſſue of Dr. Sachewverel's 
trial that encouraged her to proceed fo far; 
and ſeveral of the 1 party, know- 
ing that her diſpleaſure went no further than 
againſt one ſingle family [ g], did not appear 
to diſlike what was done; of which I could 
give ſome extraordinary inſtances. But that 
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famous trial had raiſed ſuch a ſpirit in the na- 
tion, againſt the parliament, that her majeſ- 
ty thought it neceſſary to diſſolve them, 
which, I am confident, ſhe did not at firſt in- 
tend. Upon this reſolution, delivered by the 
queen, at council, in a more determinate 
manner than was uſual with her, as I was 
particularly informed by my lord Sommers, 
then preſident, ſome, who were willing to 
ſacrifiſe one or two perſons, would not ſacri- 
fiſe their cauſe; but immediately flew off: 
and the great officers of the court and king- 
dom began to reſign their employments, which 
the queen ſuffered moſt of them io do with the 
utmoſt regret, and which thoſe who knew her 
beſt thought to be real, eſpecially lord Sommers 
and lord Cowper, for whom ſhe had as great 
a perſonal regard and eſteem, as her nature 
was capable of admitting, particularly for the 
former. The new parliament was called 
during that ferment in the nation, and a great 
majority of the church party was returned, 
without the leaſt uſſiitance [rom the court; 
whether to gain a r h,, of impartiality, 

where thev were ſecure; or, as Mr, Harley's 
detr1tors wi. d have it (who was then mi- 
niſter), from a refinement of his politics, not 
to ſuffer, von the 1ccount of I knew not 
what wite reaſons, too great an inequality in 
the balance, 

When the parliament met, they ſcon began 
to diſcover more zeal than the queen expected 
or deured ; ſhe had entertained the notion of 


E forming 
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forming a moderate or comprehenſive ſcheme, 
which ſhe maintained with great firmneſs, nor 
would ever depart from, until halt a year 
before her death: but this neither the houſe 
of commons nor the kingdom in general were 
then at all inclined to admit, whatever they 
may have been in any juncture fince : ſeveral 
country-members, to almoſt a third part of 
the houſe, began immediately to form them- 
ſelves into a body, under a fanatick name of 
the Ocober-club. Theſe daily preſſed the mi- 
niſtry for a thorough change in employments, 
and were not put off without jealcuſy and 
diſcontent. I remember it was then common- 
ly underſtood and expected, that, when the 

ion ended, a general removal would be 
made : but it happened otherwiſe; for not 
only few or none were turned out, but much 
deliberation was uſed in ſupplying common 


vacancies by death. This manner of pro- 


ceeding in a prime miniſter, I conteſs, appear- 
ed to me wholly unaccountable, and without 
example; and I was little ſatisfied with the 
ſolution I had heard, and partly knew, that 
he acted thus to keep men at his devotion, b 

letting expectation lie in common; for 4 
found the effect did not anſwer, and that, in 


the mean time, he led fo uneaſy a life, by 


ſolicitations and purſuits, as no man would 
endure who had a remedy at hand. About 
the beginning of his miniſtry, I did, at the 
requeſt of ſeveral conſiderable perſons, take 
the liberty of repreſenting this matter to him; 
his auſwer was ſhort and cold; That he 
hoped 
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hoped his friends would truſt him; that he 
heartily wiſhed none but thoſe who loved the 
church and queen were employed ; but that 
all things could not be done on a ſudden. I 
have reaſon to believe, that his neareſt ac- 
quaintance were then wholly at a loſs what 
to think of his conduct. He was forced to 

eſerve the opinion of power, without which 
he could not act, while, in 2 he had 
little or none; and, beſides, he thought it 
became him to take the burthen of reproach 
upon himſelf, rather than lay it upon the 

ueen his miſtreſs; who was grown very po- 
tive, flow, and ſuſpicious; and, from the 
inion of having been formerly too much 
direfed, fell into the other extreme, and be- 
on_ Ar to be adviſed. So that few 
miniſters had ever, perhaps, a harder game to 
play, between the "arrow and diſcontents of 
is friends on one fide, and the management 
of the queen's temper on the other. 

There could hardly be a firmer friendſhip, 
in appearance, than what I obſerved between 
thoſe three great men, who were then chiefly 
truſted ; I mean the lords Oxford, Bolingbroke, 
and Harcourt. I remember, in the inf 
of their power, being at the table of the firſt, 
where they were all met, I could not forbear 
taking notice of the gu aſſection they bore 
to each other; and faid, I would venture to 
ww 77” 4 that, however inconſtant our court 

ad hitherto been, their miniſtry would cer- 
tainly laſt; for they had the church, the 
crown, and the people, entirely on their fide: 
..: "8 then 
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then it happened, that the 2 good and 
e 


their private intereſt had the ſame bottom, 
which is a piece of good fortune that doth 
not always fall to the ſhare of men in pow- 
er. But, principally, becauſe I obſerved they 
heartily loved one another; and I did not ſee 
how their kindneſs could be diſturbed by com- 
petition, ſince each of them ſeemed contented 
with his own diſtrict : ſo that, notwithſtand- 
ing the old maxim, which pronounceth court- 
friendſhips to be of no long duration, I was 
confident theirs would laſt as long as their 
lives. But, it ſeems, the inventor of that 
maxim happened to be a little wiſer than I, 
who lived to ſee this friendſhip firſt degene- 
rate into indifference and ſuſpicion, and thence 
corrupt into the greateſt animoſity and ha- 
tred ; contrary to all appearances, and much 
to the diſcredit of me and my ſagacity. By 
what degrees, and from what cauſes, their 
diſſenfions grew, I ſhall, as far as it may be 
ſafe and convenient, very impartially relate. 
When Mr. Harley was tabbed by Guiſcard, 
the writer of a weekly paper, called The Ex- 
aminer [], taking occaſion to reflect on that 
accident, happened to let fall an idle circum- 
ſtance, I know not upon what grounds, that 
the French aſſaſſin confeſſed, he, at firſt, in- 
tended to have murdered Mr. ſecretary St. 
John ; who ſitting at too great a diſtance, he 
was forced to vent his rage on the other. 
Whether the ſecretary had been thus inform- 


[5] See vol. VIII. p. 176. 
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ed, or was content that others ſhould believe 
it, I never yet could learn ; but nothing could 
be more unfortunate than the tendency of 
ſuch a report, which, by a very unfair divi- 
fion, derived the whole merit of that accident 
to Mr. St. Fohn, and left Mr. Harley nothing 
but the danger and the pain: of both which, 
although he had a ſufficient ſhare (his phyſi- 
cians being often under apprehenſions for his 
life), yet I am confident the time of his ill- 
neſs was a period of more quiet and eaſe than 


he ever enjoyed during the reſt of his admini- 


ſtration. This report was not unreſented b 
Mr. Harley's friends; and the rather becau 
the fact was directly otherwiſe, as it ſoon ap- 
peared by Guiſcard's conteſſion. 

While that miniſter lay ill of his wound, 
and his life in queſtion, the weight of buſi- 
nels fell, in ſome meature, upon the ſecreta- 
ry, who was not without ambition; which, I 
confeſs, I have ſeldom found among the 
wants of t men; and it was conceived 


that he had already entertained the thoughts 


of being at the head of affairs, in caſe Mr. 
Harley ſhould die; although, at the ſame 
time, I muſt do juſtice to Mr. St. Fohn, by 
repeating what he ſaid to me, with great ap- 
pearance of concern (and he was but an ill 
diſſembler), That, if Mr. Harley's accident 
mould prove fatal, it would be an irrepara- 
ble loſs : That, as things then ſtood, his life 
was abſolutely neceſſary: That, as to him- 
ſelf, he was not maſter of the ſcheme by 
| '"W 4 which 
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which they were to procecd, nor had credit 
enough with the qucen ; neither did he fee 
how it would be poſſible for them, in ſuch 
a caſe, to wade through the difficulties they 
were then under. However, not to be over- 
particular in ſo nice a point, thus much is 
certain, that ſome things happened during 
Mr. Harley's confinement, which bred a cold- 
reſs and jealouſy between thoſe two great 
men; and theſe, increaſing by many ſubſe- 
quent accidents, could never be removed. 
Upon Mr. Harley's recovery, which was 
ſcon followed by his promotion to an earl- 
dom and the treaſurer's ſtaff, he was ear- 
neſtly preſſed to go on with the change of 
employments, for which his friends and the 
kingdom were very impatient ; wherein, I 
am confident, he was not unwilling to com- 
ply, if a new incident had not put further 
difficulties in his way. The queen havi 
thought fit to take the key from the duchels 
of Marlborough, it was, after ſome time, gi- 
ven to another great lady [t], wholly in 
the intereſt of the oppoſite party ; who, 
a moſt obſequious behavtour, of which ſhe is 
a perfect miſtreſs, and the privileges of her 
place, which 2 her continual acceſs, 
quickly won ſo far upon the affections of her 
majeſty, that ſhe had more perſonal credit 
than all the que=n's ſervants put together. 
Of this lady's character and ſtory, having 
token ſo much in other papers, which may 
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one day ſee the light, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that, as ſoon as ſhe was fixed in her ſtation, 
the queen, following the courſe of her own 
nature, grew daily much more difficult and 
— Some weak endeavours were, 
indeed, uſed to divert her majeſty from this 
choice ; but ſhe continued ſteady, and plead - 
ed, that, if ſhe might not have liberty to 
chuſe her own ſervants, ſhe could not fee 
what advantage ſhe had gotten by the change 
of her miniftry : and fo little was her heart 
ſet upon what they call a high-church or 
tory adminiſtration, that ſeveral employments 
in court and country, and a great majority in 
all commiſſions, remained in the hands of 
thoſe who molt oppoſed the preſent proceed- 
ings ; nor do I remember that any removal 
of conſequence was made ti}! the winter fol- 
lowing, when the earl of Notizugham was 

leaſed to prepare and offer a vote, in the 
houſe of lords, againſt any peace, while Spain 
continued in the — of the Bourbon family. 
Of this vote the miniſters had early notice; 
and, by caſting up the numbers, concluded 
they ſhould have a majority of ten to over- 
throw it. The queen was deſired, and pro- 
miſed, to ſpeak to a certain lord, who was 
looked upon as dubious : That lord attended 
accordingly, but heard not a word of the 
matter from her majeſty, although ſhe after- 
wards owned it was not for want of remem- 
bering, but from perfe& indifference. The 
treaſurer, who truſted to promiſes, and reck- 
oned that others would truſt to his, was, by 

; a moſt 
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a moſt unſeaſonable piece of parſimony, groſs» 
ly deceived ; and the vote carried againſt the 
court. 'The queen had the — to be 
preſent at the debate; and appeared ſo little 
diſpleaſed at the event, or againſt thoſe from 


whom ſhe might have expected more compli- 


ance, that a perſon [&] in high ſtation among 
her domeſtics, who, that day, in her preſence, 
had ſhewn his utmoſt eloquence (ſuch as it 
was) againſt the miniſters, received a parti- 
cular mark [/] of diſtinction and favour, 
which, by his poſt, he could not pretend tc, 
and was not removed from her ſervice but 
with excceding difficulty, many months af- 
ter. And it is certain that this vote could 
not have been carried, if ſome perſons, very 
near her majeſty, had not given aſſurances 
where they were proper, that it would be ac- 
ceptable to the queen, which her behaviour 
ſeemed to confirm. 

But, when the conſequences of this vote 
were calmly repreſented to ber, that the limita- 
tion ſpecified therein had wholly tied up her 
hands, in caſe the recovery of Spain ſhould be 
found impoſſible, as it was frequently allowed 
and owned by many principal leaders af the 
oppoſite party, and had, hitherto, becn vaiuly 
endeavoured, either by treaty or war: That 
the kingdom was not in a condition to bear 
any longer its burthen and charge, eſpecially 

with annual additions: That other expe- 
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dients might poſſibly be found for prevent- 
ing France and Spain from being united un- 
der the ſame king, ac-ording to the intent 
and letter of the grand alllancæ: That the 
deſign of this vote was tv put her majcity un- 
der the neceflity of diſſolving the parliament, 
beginning all things anew, and placing the 
adminiſtration in the hands of thoſe whom 
ſhe had thought fit to lay aſide, and tais by 
facrifiſing her preſent ſervants to the rage 
and vengeance of the former; with many other 
obvious conſiderations, not very proper at 
this time to be repeated. Her majeſty, who 
was earneſtly bent upon giving peace to her 
people, conſented to fall upon the ſole ex- 
pedient, that her own coldneſs or the trea- 
ſurer's thrift and want or contempt of ar- 
tifice had left her; which was, to create a 
number of ſufficient to turn the bal- 
ance in the houſe of lords. I confeſs that, 
in my Hiſtory of thoſe times, where this mat- 
ter, among others, is treated with a great 
deal more liberty, and conſequently very un- 
fit for preſent ſal, I have refined. ſo 
far as to conjecture, that, if this were the 
treaſurer's counſel, he might poſſibly have 
given it upon ſome further views than that 
of avoiding the conſequences of my lord 
Nottingham's vote. And what thoſe were, I 
ſuppoſe, I may offer without offence. It is 
known enough, that, from the time of the 
Revolution to the period I am now ſpeaking 
of, the favour of the court was almoſt per- 


petually 
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petually turned towards thoſe who, in the 
party-term, are called whigs, or the low. 
church ; and this was a ſpace of above twenty 
years, wherein great additions were made to 
the peerage ; and the biſhops-bench almoſt 
wholly renewed. But, the majority of land- 
ed men ſlill retaining the old church-prin- 
ciples in religion and government, notwith- 
ſtanding all endeavours to convert them, oe 
late king was under many inſuperable difh- 
culties during the courſe of his reign ; elec- 


tions ſeldom ſucceeding ſo well, as to leave 


the court · ſide without ſtrenuous oppoſition, 
ſufficient to carry many points againſt him, 
which he had much at heart. Upon the late 
queen's ſucceeding to the crown, the church- 
party, who ſeemed to have grown more nu- 
merous under all diſcouragements, began to 
conceive hopes, that her majeſty, who had 
always profeſied to favour their principles, 
would make uſe of their ſervice. And, in- 
deed, upon that foot, things ſtood for ſome- 
time: but, a new war being reſolved on, 
three perſons, who had moſt credit with her 
majeſty, and who were then looked upon to 
be, at leatt, as high principled as could poſſi- 
bly conſiſt with the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, hav- 
ing conſulted their friends, began to con- 
ccive that the military ſpirit was much more 


vigorous in the other partly, who appeared 


more keen againſt France, more ſanguine up- 
on the power and wealth of England, and 
better verſed in the arts of finding out funds, 
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to which they had been ſo long uſed. There 
were ſome other motives for this tranſition of 
the miniſters at that time, which are more 


proper for the Hiſtory above-mentioned, 


where they are faithfully recorded. But 
thus the queen was brought to govern by 
what they call a low-church miniſtry, which 
continued for ſeveral years : till, at length, 

wn weary of the war, although carried 
on with great glory and ſucceſs, and the na- 
tion riſing into a flame, (whether juſtly or 
no) upon the trial of Dr. Sachewverel, which, 
in effect, was a general muſter of both par- 
tics; her majeſty, following her own incli- 
nations and thoſe of her people, reſolved to 
make ſome changes in the miniſtry, and take 
Mr. Harley into her councils. This was 
brought about, as the charge againſt that 
miniiter ſays, by the baſeft infinuations ; up- 
on which, being a determination of parlia- 
ment, I ſhall not diſpute: althuugh I con- 
feſs to have reccived a very ditterent ac- 
count of that matter from a moſt excellent 
lady, upon whole veracity I entirely de- 
pend ; and who, being then in chief conſi- 
dence with her mitteſs, muſt needs know a 
particular fact wherein ſhe was immediately 
concerncd and trufted, better than any one 
man, cr number of men, except the majori- 
ty of a houſe of commons. 

When the new parliament met, whoſe 
elrétions were left entirely to tie people, 
without the leaſt influence from the court, it 
plainly appeated how far the church- party in 


rhe 
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the nation out- numbered the other, and eſ- 
ecially in the ſeveral countries. But, in the 
1 of lords, even after ſome management, 
there was but a weak and crazy majority: 
nor even could this have been expected, if 
ſevers] great lords, who were always reputed 
of the other party, had not only complied, 
but been hig! I; inttrumental in the change; 
as the dukes of 3 and Argyle, the 
curls of Peterboreum “, Rivers, and ſome 
others, who certainly came into the ae 
meuſures upon other motives than that of 


party. Now, ſince the government of Eng- 


land cannot go on while the two houſes of 


parliament are in oppolition to each other; 


and that the people, whenever they acted 


freely, would infallibly return a majority of 


church- men: one of theſe two things was of 
neceſſity to be dene; enher, firit, to diſſolve 
that parliament, and call anether of the 
whig-ſtamp, by force of a prodigious ex- 
pence, which would be neither decent nor 
\afe, and, perhaps, at that time, hardly fea- 
ſible: cr ciſe, to turn the balance in the 
houſe of lords; which, after the ſucceſs of 
lord Nettieham's vote, was not otherwiſe to 
be dene, than by creaung a fufticicnt num- 
be: of peers, in order, at once, to make the 
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queen ard her people eaſy upon that article 


for the reſt of her rcign. And this I ſhould 
be willing to think was the treaſurer's mean- 
jag, when he auviked thoſe advancements 
which, however, I coiut.s, I did very much 
dillice. 


But 
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But if, after all I have ſaid, my conjecture 
ſhouid happen to be wrong; yet I do not ice 
how the treaſurer can juſtly be blamed, for 
preſerving his cauſe, his friends, and him- 
felf, from unavoidable ruin, by an expedient 
allowed on all hands to be lawful : perhaps, 
he was brought under that neceliity by the 
want of proper management; but, witen tha! 
neceſſity appeared, he could not a& other- 
wiſe, without unravelling whatever had been 
done; which, in the language of thoſe times, 
would-.have been called, delivering the qucen 
and kingdom back into the hands of a f:c- 
tion they had ſo lately got rid of. And, I 
believe, no miniſtcr of any party would, in 
his circumſtances, have icrupled to make 
a ſame ſtep, when the ſumma rerum was at 

ake. 

Alchough the queen was brought into this 
meaſure by no other motive than her euneft 
deſire of a peace, yet the treaſurer's friends 
began to preſs him anew for further changes 
in employments ; concluding, from what was 
paſt, that his credit was great enough to 
compaſs whatever he pleaſed. But this prov- 
ed to be il] reaſoning ; for the queen had no 
diſlike at all to the other party (whatever 
perſonal piques ſhe might bear to ſome among 
them) further than as ſhe conceived they 
were bent upon continuing the war, to which 


her majeſty reſolved to put as ſpeedy an end 


as ſhe could with honour and ſafety to her 
kingdoms ; and therefore fell, with readineſs 


$40ugh, into the methods propoſed to her 
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for advancing that great work. But, in diſ- 
penſing her tavours, ſhe was extremely cau- 
tious and flow; and, after the uſual miſtake 
of thoſe who think they have been often im- 
poſed on, became fo very ſuſpicious, that ſhe 
overſhot the mark, and erred in the other 
extreme. When a perſon h to be re- 
commended as uſeful for her ſervice, or pro- 
r to be obliged, perhaps, after a long de- 
ay, ſhe would content; but, if the treaſurer 
offered, at the ſame time, a warrant, or other 
inſtrument, to her already prepared in order to 
be ſigned, becauſe he preſumed to reckon 
upon her conſent beforehand, ſhe would not; 
and thus the affaw would ſometimes lie for 
ſevera] months together, although the thing 
were ever ſo reaſanable, or even although the 
public ſuffered by the delay. So that this 
miniſter had no other remedy but to let her 
majeſty take her own time, which never fail- 
ed to be the very longeſt that the nature of 
the thing could ſuffer her to defer it. 
When this promotion was made, Mr. ſe- 
St. Fohn, whoſe merits and preten- 
nons, as things then ſtood, were far ſuperior 
to any, was purpoſely left out, becaule the 


court had need of his great abilities the fol- 


lowing ſeſſion, in the houſe of commons ; 


and, the peace being then upon the anvil, - 
Aren 
ſeveral ſteps towards it; which he according- | 


ly did with invincible reaſon and univerſal 
#pplauſe. When the ſeſſion was over, the 


queen thought fit to give him a title; and, 


that 
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that he might not loſe his rank, created him 
viſcount. There had been an canfdom in his 
name and family, lately extin& (though a 
barony fell to a — branch in the per- 
ſon of an infant); and the ſecretary, being 
of the ſame houſe, expected and deſired the 
ſame degree. For he reaſoned, that, making 
him a viſcount, would be but rigorous juſt- 
ice; and he hoped he might pretend to ſome 
mark of favour. But the queen could not 
be prevailed with; becauſe, to ſay the truth, 
he was not much, at that tirae, in her good 
graces ; ſome women about the court having 
infuſed an opinion into her, that he was not 
ſo regular in his life as he ought ta be. The 
ſecretary laid the whole blame of this di 

intment upon the earl of Oxford, and free- 

told me, that he would never depend upon 

earl's friendſhip as long as he lived, nor 
have any further commerce with him, than 
what was neceſſary for carrying on the pub- 
lic ſervice. And, although I have good rea- 
ſon to be aſſured that the treaſurer was wholly 
innocent in this point, as both himſelf and 
=o Maſbam then proteſted to me, yet my 
lord Bolingbroke thought the appearances were 
ſo ſtrong, that I was never able to bring him 
over to my opinion. 

The diviſions between theſe two great men 
began to ſplit the court into parties; Har- 
court, lord chancellor, the dukes of Shrew/ſ- 
bury and Argyle, fir William Windham, and 
one or two mare, 1 to the ſecretary z. 
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the reſt were either neuters or inclined to the 
treaſurer, whether from policy or gratitude, 
although they all agreed to blame and lament 
his wy iterious and procraftinating manner in 
acting; which the ſtate of affairs, at that 
time, could very ili admit, and muſt have 
rendered the carl of Oxford inexcuſable, if 
the queen's obſtinate temper had not put him 
under the neceſſity of exerting thoſe talents, 
wherewith, it muſt be confefled, his nature 
was already too well provided. 


- 
F I OE". 


This miniſter had ſtronger paſſions than 
the ſecrctarv, but kept them under ſtricter 


government : my lord Bolingbroke was of a 
nature frank and open ; and, as men of great 


genius are ſuperior to common rules, he ſel- 


dom gave himſelf the trouble of diſguiſing 


or ſubduing his reſentments, although he was 
ready enough to forget them. In matters of 
ſtate, as the carl was too reſerved, ſo, per- 
haps, the other was too free; not from any 


| 


incontinency of talk, but from the mere con- 


tempt of multiplying ſecrets ; although the 


graver counſellors imputed this liberty of | 


ſpeech to vanity, or lightneſs. And, upon 
the whole, no two men could differ more in 


their diverſions, their ſtudies, their ways of 


tranſacting buſineſs, their choice of company, 
or manner of converſation. 

The queen, who was well informed of 
theſe animoſities among her ſervants, of which 
her own dubious management had been the 
original cauſe, began to find, and _— 
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the ill conſequences of them in her affairs, 
both at home and abroad; and to lay the 
blame upon her treaſurer, whoſe greateſt 
fault, in his whole miniſtry, was too much 
compliance with his miſtreſs, by which his 
meatures were often diſconcerted, and him- 
ſelf brought under ſuſpicion by his friends. 

I am very confident, that this alteration in 
the queen's temper, towards the earl of Ox- 
Ford, could never have appeared, if he had 
not thought fit to make one ſtep in politics 
which I have not been able to apprehend. 
When the queen firſt thought of making a 
_ among her ſervants, after Dr. Sache- 
verel s trial, my lady Maſbam was very 
much heard and truſted upon that point; 
and it was by her intervention Mr. Harley 
was admitted into her majeſty's preſence. 
That lady was then in high favour with her 
miſtreſs ; which, I believe, the earl was not 
ſo very ſedulous to cultivate or preſerve, as 
if he had it much ar heart, 'nor was altogether 
forry when he ſaw it under ſome degree of 
declination. The reaſons for this muſt be 
drawn from the common nature of mankind, 
and the incompatibility of power : but the 
juncture was not favourable for ſuch a re- 
finement, becauſe it was early known to all, 
who had but looked into the court, that this 
lady muſt have a ſucceſſor, who, upon pique 
and principle, would do all in her power to 
obſtruct his proceedings. My lady Maſham 
was a perſon of a plain ſound underſtanding, 


mixture 


of great truth and ſincerity, without the leait 
F 3 
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mixture of falſchoud or diſguiſe ; of an 
heneft boldneſs and courage, ſuperior to her 
ſex ; firm and diſintereſted in her friendſhi 

and full of love, duty, and veneration for 
the queen, her miſtreſs: talents as ſeldom 
found or ſought for in a court, as unlikely 
to thrive while they are there: ſo that no- 
thing could then be more unfortunate to the 
public, than a coldneſs between this lady and 
the firſt miniſter; nor a greater miſtake in the 
latter, than to ſuffer, or connive, at the leſ- 


ſening of her credit, which he quickly ſaw ' 


removed very diſadvanta 2 to another 
e 


object I], and wanted As of, when 
his own was ſunk in the only domeſtick af- 
fair for which I ever knew him under any 
Concern. 

While the queen's favour to the earl was 
thus gradually leſſening, the breaches be- 
tween him and his friends grew every day 
wider, which he looked u with great in- 
difference, and ſeemed to * his thoughts 


only turned upon finding out ſome PR | 


opportunity for delivering up his ſtaff 


this her majeſty would not admit; be- I 
cuſe, indeed, it was not eaſy to determine 


who ſhould ſucceed him. 

In the midſt of theſe diſpoſitions at court, 
the queen fell dangerouſly fick at Windſor, 
about Chriftmas 1713. It was confidently 
reported in town, that ſhe was dead; and the 


heads of the expecting party were ſaid to | 


[=] The ducheſs of Somerſer. 
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have various meetings thereupon, and a great. 
hurrying of chairs and coaches to and from 
the carl of Wharton's houſe: Whether this 
were true or not, yet thus much 1s certain, 
that the expreſſions of joy appeared very fre- 
quent and loud among many of that party ; 
which proceeding men of form did not al- 
low to be altogether decent. A meſſenger 
was immediately diſpatched, with an account 
of the queen's illneſs, to the treaſurer, who 
was then in town; and, in order to ſtop the 
report of her death, appeared next day a- 
broad in his chariot, with a pair of horſes, 
and did not go down to Windſor till his uſual 
time, Upon his arrival there, the danger 
was over, but not the fright, which till ſat 
on every body's face, and the account given 
of the confuſion and diſtraction the whole 
court had been under is hardly to be con- 
ceived : upon which, the treaſurer ſaid to me, 
% Whenever any thing ails the queen, theſe 
„people are out of their wits; and yet, 
c they are fo thoughtleſs, that, as ſoon as 
„ ſhe is well, they act as if ſhe were immor- 
« tal.” I had ſufficient reaſon, both before 
and ſince, to allow his obſervation to be true, 
and that ſome ſhare of it might, with juſtice, 
be applied to himſelf. 

The queen had early notice of this beha- 
viour among the diſcontented leaders, durin 
her illneſs, It was, indeed, an affair of fuch 
a nature, as required no aggravation ; which, 
however, would not have been wanting, the 
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women of both parties, who then attended 
her majeſty, being well diſpoſed to repreſent 
it in the urongeſt light. The reſult was, 
that the queen immediately laid aſide all her 
ſchemes and vitions of reconciling the two 
oppolite intereſts, and entered upon a firm 
retolution of adhering to the old Exgliſb prin- 
ciples, from an opinion that the adverſe party 
waited impaticntly for her death, upon views 
little conuſting (as the language and opinion 
went then) with the ſafety of the conſtitu- 
tion, either in church or ſtate. She, there- 
fore, determined to fall into all juſt and pro- 
per methods, that her miniſters ſhould ad- 
viſe her to, for the preſervation and continu- 
ance of buth. This I was quickly affured 
of, not only by the lord chancellor and 
— Bolingbroke, but by the treaſurer him- 
ſelf. 5 

I confeſs myſelf to have been then tho- 
roughly perſuaded that this incident would 
perfectly reconcile the miniſters, by unitin 

them in purſuing one general intercſt ; and, 
conſidering no tarther than what was fitteſt 
to be done, I could eaſily foreſee any objec- 
tions, or difficulties, that the earl of Oxfer4 
would make. I had, for ſome time, endea- 
voured to cultivate the ſtricteſt friendſhip be- 
tween him and the general [x], by telling 
both of them (which happened to be the 
truth) how kindly they ſpoke of each other; 


[*] The duke of Ormond. 
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and by convincing the latter of what advan- 
ach an union muſt be to her majeſty's 
ſervice. There was an affair upon which all 
our friends laid a more than ordinary weight. 
Among the horſe and foot guards appointed 
to attend on the queen's perſon, ſeveral otfi- 
cers took every occaſion, with great freedom 
and bitterneſs of ſpeech, to revile the mini- 
ſtry, upon the ſubject of the peace and the 
der, not without many groſs expreſ- 

ons againſt the queen herſelf; ſuch as, I 
ſuppoſe, will hardly be thought on or at- 
tempted, but certainly not ſuffered, under 
the preſent powers. Which proceeding, be- 
fides the indignity, begot an opinion, that 
her majeſty's perſon might be better guarded 
than by ſuch keepers, who, after attending 
at court or at the levee of the general or 
firſt miniſter, adjourned, to publith their diſ- 
affection in coffee-houſes aud gaming-ordi- 
naries, without any regard to decency or 
truth. It was propoſed, that ten or a dozen 
of the leaſt diſcreet among theſe gentlemen 
ſhould be obliged to ſell their poſts in the 
guards ; and that two or three, who had gone 
the greateſt lengths, ſhould have a price fixed 
for their commiſſions, ſomewhat below the 
exorbitant rate uſually demanded for a few 
ears paſt. The duke of Ormond deſired 
t ten thouſand pounds to make the matter 
eaſy to thoie officers who were to ſucceed ; 
which ſum, his grace told me, the treaſurer 
had given him encouragement to expect, al- 


though he pleaded preſent waut of money : 
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and I cannot but ſay, that, having often, 
at the duke's deſire, preſſed this miniſſer to 
advance the money, he gave me ſuch anſwers, 
as made me think he really intended it : but 
I was quickly undeceived ; for, expoſtulating 
ſome days after with him upon the ſame ſub- 
jet, after great expreſſions of eſteem and 
friendſhip for the duke of Ormond, and men- 
tioning ſome ill-treatment he had received 
from his friends, he ſaid, he knew not wh 
he ſhould do other people's work. The 

is, that, except the duke, my lord Trevor, 
and Mr. ſecretary Bromley, I could not find 
he had one friend left, of any conſequence, in 
her majeſty's ſervice. The lord chancellor, 
lord Bolingbroke, and lady Maſbam, openly 
declared againſt him; to whom were joined 
the biſhop of [o] Rocheſter and ſome others. 
Dartmouth, then privy- ſeal, and Paulet, lord 
ſteward, ſtood neuters. The duke of & 

bury hated the treaſurer, but facrifiſed all re- 
ſentments to eaſe, profit, and power; and 
was then in Ireland acting a directly op- 
poſite to the court, which had ſagacity 
enough to ſoreſee might quickly turn to ac- 
count; ſo that the earl of Oxford ſtood al- 
moſt ſingle, and every day found a viſible 
declenſion of the queen's favour towards 
him; which he took but little care to re- 
dreſs, deſiring nothing ſo much as leave to 
deliver up his ſtaff; which, however, as 
conjunctures then ſtood, he was not able to 
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obtain ; his adverſaries not having determin- 
ed where to place it: neither was it, upon 
ſeveral accounts, a work ſo proper to be 
done, while the parliament ſate, where the 
miniſtry had already loſt too muck reputa- 
tion, and eſpecially in the houſe of lords. 
By what I could gather from ſeveral diſ- 
courſes with the treaſurer, it was not 
difficult to find out how he reaſoned wit 
himſelf. The church-party continued vio- 
lently bent to have ſome neceflary removals 
made in the guards, as well as a further 
change, in the civil employments through the 
kingdom. All the great officers about the 
court, or in her 2 ſervice, except the 
duke of Shrewſbury and one or two more, 
were in the ſame opinion; the queen herſelf, 
fince her laſt illneſs at Windſor, had the like 
diſpoſitions; and, I think, it may appear, 
from ſeveral paſſages already mentioned, that 
the blame of thoſe delays, fo often com- 
plained of, did not originally lie at the earl 
of Oxford's door. But the ſtate of things 
was very much changed by ſeveral incidents: 
the chancellor, lord Bolingbroke, and lady 
Maſbam, had entirely forſaken him, upon 
ſuſpicions I have mentioned before; which, 
although they were founded on miſtake, yet 
he would never be at the pains to clear; and, 
as he firſt leſſened his confidence with the 

ueen, by preſſing her upon thoſe very points, 

or which his friends accuſed him that they 

were not performed; ſo, upon her change of 
F | benti- 
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ſentiments, after her recovery, he loſt all ſa- 
vour and credit with her, for not ſeconding 
thoſe new reſolutions from which ſhe had 
formerly been ſo averſe. Beſides, he knew, 
as well as all others who were near the court, 
that it was hardly poſſible the queen could 
ſurvive many months; in which caſe, he muſt 
of neceſſity bring upon him the odium and 
vengeance cf the fucceſſor, and of that 
which muſt then be predominant, who would 
quickly unravel all he had done: or, if her 
majeſty ſhould held out longer than it was 
reaſonable to expect, yet, after having done 
a work that muit procure him many new ene- 
mies, he could c:zpect nothing hut to be diſ- 
charged in qiipleaſure. Upon theſe reaſons, 
ke continued his excuſes to the duke of Or- 
mend, tor not advancing the money ; and, 
during the fix laſt months of his miniſtry, 
would enter into no ailaus but what imme- 
diately concerned the G:imefs of his office. 
That whole period was nothing elſe but a 
ſcene of murmuring and ditconte t, quarrel 
and miſunderſtending, anm uity and hatred, 
between tim and his former friends. In the 
mean time, tue queen's c untenance was 
wholly changed towards him; tte coniplain- 
ed of his ſlence and ſullenneſs; and, in re- 
turn. gave him every day freth inſtances of 
neglect or diſpleaſurc. 

The origin] of this quarrel among the 
miniſters, which had been attended with ſo 
many ill conſequences, began firit * 
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the treaſurer and lord Bolingbroke, from the 
cauſes and incidents I have already mention- 
ed; and might, very probably, have been 
prevented, if the treaſurer had dealt with leſs 
reſerve, or the lord Bolingbroke had put that 
confidence in him which ſo ſincere a friend 
might reaſonably have expected. Neither, 
perhaps, would a reconcilement have been 
an affair of much difficulty, if. their friends 
on both fides had not too much obſerved the 
—_— forms of not caring to 
intermeddle ; which, together with the addi- 
tion of a ſhrug, was the conſtant anſwer I 
received from moſt of them, whenever I ꝓreſ- 
ſed them upon the ſubjet. I cannot tell 
whether my lord Trevor may be excepted, 

ecauſe I had little acquaintance with him, 
although I am inclined to the negative. Mr. 
Prior, who was much loved and eſteemed by 
them both, as he well deſerved, upon the ac- 
count of every virtue that can qualify a man 
for private converſation, might have been the 
ropes perſon for ſuch a work, if he could 
ave thought it to conſiſt with the prudence 
of a courtier; but, however, he was abſent 
in France at thoſe junctures when it was 
chiefly neceſſary. And, to ſay the truth, 
moſt perſons had ſo avowedly declared them- 
ſelves on one fide or the other, that theſe two 
great men had hardly a common friend left 
except myſelf. I had ever been treated with 
great kindneſs by them both; and I con- 
ceived, tlat what I wanted in weight and 
eredit might be made up with ſincerity and 
freedom, 
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freedom, The former they never doubted, 
and tlie latter they had conſtant experience of: 
I had managed between them for almoſt two 
vears ; and their candour was o great, that 
they had not the leaſt jealouſy or ſuſpicion of 
me. And I thought I had done wonders, 
when, upon the queen's being laſt at Wind/or, 
I put them in a coach to go thither by appoint- 
ment withont other company; where they 
would have four hours time to come to a 
underſtanding ; but, in two days after, I 
learned from them both, that nothing was 
done. 

There had been three biſhopricks for ſome 
time vacant in Ireland; and I had prevailed 
on the earl of Oxford, that one of them ſhould 
be divided. Accordingly four divines of that 
kingdom were named to the queen, and a 
proved by her; but, upon ſome difficulties 
not worth mentioning, the queen's mandato- 
ry letters to Ireland had been delayed : I 
prefſed the treaſurer every week while her 
majeſty was at Windſor, and every day after 
her return, to finiſh this affair, as a point of 

eat conſequence to the church in that king- 

m; and, growing at length impatient of 
ſo many excuſes, I fell into ſome paſſion, 
when his lordſhip freely told me, that he had 
been earneſt with the queen, upon that mat- 
ter, about ten times the laſt fortnight, but 
without effect; and that he found his credit 
wholly at an end. This happened about ele- 
ven weeks before the queen died: and, two 
nights after, fitting with him and lord Bo- 
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Engbroke, in lady Maſbam's lodgings at St. 
James's, for ſome hours, I told the treafur- 
er, that, having deſpaired of any reconcilia- 
tion between them, I had only ſtaĩd ſome time 
longer to forward the diſpoſal of thoſe bifho 
ricks in Ireland; which ſince his lordſhip told 
me was out of his power, I now reſolved to 
retire immediately, as from an evil I could 


neither help to redreſs, nor endure the fight 


af: That, before I left them, I defired they 
would aniwer me two queſtions : firſt, whe- 
ther theſe miſchiefs might not be remedied in 
two minutes? and, ſecondly, whether, upon 
the preſent foot, the miniſtry would not be 
infallibly ruined in two months? Lord Bo- 
Ang rote anſwered to each queſtion in the af- 
brmative, and approved of my reſolution to 
retire ; but the treaſurer, after his manner, 
evaded both, and only deſired me to dine 
with him next day. However, I immedi- 
ately went down to a friend in Berkfbire, to 
2wait the iſſue, which ended in the removal 


of my lord treaſurer, and, three days after, 


in her majeſty's death. 

Thus I have, with ſome pains, recollected 
ſeveral paſſages, which I thought were moſt 
material, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who ap- 
pear ſo much at a loſs upon the unaccountable 
cuarrels of the late miniſtry. For, indeed, 
1! looked like a riddle, to ſee perſons of great 


und undiſputed abilities called by the queen 


to her ſervice, in the place of others with 
whoſe proceedings ſhe was diſguſted, and 
2 


with 
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with great ſatis faction to the clergy, the laud- 
ed intereſt, and body of the people, running, 
on a ſudden, into fuch a common beaten court- 


track of ruin, by diviũons among themſelves; 


not only without a viſible cauſe, but with 
the ſtrongeſt appearances to the contrary, and 
without any refuge to the uſual excuſe of evil 
inſtruments, or cunning adverſaries, to blow 
the coals of diſſenſion; for the work was en- 
tirely their own. 

I 1mpute the cauſe of theſe misfortunes to 
the queen, who, from the variety of hands 
ſhe Yad employed, and reaſonings ſhe had 
heard, fince her coming to the crown, was 
grown very fond of moderating ſchemes, 
which, as things then ſtood, were by no means 
reducible to practice; ſhe had likewiſe a good 
ſhare of that adherence to her own opinions, 
which is uſually charged upon her ſex. And, 
laftly (as I before obſerved), having received 
ſome hints that ſhe had formerly been too 
much governed, ſhe grew very difficult to be 
adviſed, 

The next in fault was the treaſurer, who, 
not being able to influence the queen in many 
points, with relation to party, which his 
friends and the kingdom ſeemed to have much 
at heart, would needs take all the blame on 
himſelf, from a known principle of ſtate · pru- 
dence, that a firit miniſter muſt always pre- 
ſerve the reputation of power: but 1 have 
ever thought, that there are few maxims in 
politics, which, at ſome conjunctures, may 
not be very liable te an exception, The 
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queen was by no means inclined to make many 
changes in employments ; ſhe was poſitive in 
her nature, and extremely given to delay. 
And ſurely theſe were no proper qualities for 
a chief miniſter to perſonate towards his near- 
et friends, who were brought into employ- 


ment upon very different views and promiſes, 
Nor could any reputation of power be worth 


preſerving at the expence of bringing ſince- 
rity into queſtion. I remember, upon a Sa- 
turday, when the miniſters ard one or two 
friends of the treaſurer conſtantly met to dine 
at his houſe, one of the company attacked 
him very warmly, on account that a certain 
lord, who perpetually oppoſed the queen's 
meaſures, was not diſmiſſcd from a great em- 
ployment, which, beſides other advan 

gave that lord the power of chuſing ſeveral 
members of parliament. The treaſurer evad- 
ed the matter with his uſual anſwer, that this 
was whipping- day : upon which the ſecretary 
Bolingbroke, turning to me, ſaid, It was a 
ſtrange thing that my lord Oxford would not 
be ſo kind to his friends, and ſo juſt to his 
own ianocence, as to vindicate himſelf where 
he had no blame; for, to his knowledge and 
the chancellor's (who was then alſo preſent), 
the treaſurer had frequently and earneſtly 
moved the queen upon that very point, with- 
out effect: whereupon this miniſter, finding 
himſclf preſſed ſo far, told the company, that 
he had at laſt prevailed with her majeſty, and 
the thing would be done in two days, which 
followed accordingly. I mention this fact as 
an 
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an inſtance of the earl of Oxford's diſpoſition 
to preſerve ſome reputation of power in him- 
ſelf, and remove all blame from the queen; 
and this, to my particular knowledge, was a 
frequent caſe ; but how far juſtifiable in point 
of prudence, I have already given my opini- 
on. However, the treaſurer's friends were 
yet much more to blame than himſelf : he had 
abundance of merit with them all, not only 
upon account of the public, the whole change 
of the miniſtry having been effected, without 
any intervention of theirs, by him and lady 
Maſbam ; but, likewiſe, from the conſequence 
of that change, whereby the greateſt employ- 
ments of the — were divided among 
them; and therefore, in common juſtice as 
well as prudence, they ought to have been 
mort. indulgent to his real failings, rather 
than ſuſpect him of imaginary ones, as they 
often did, through ignorance, refinement, or 
22 : 3 it to — 2 — 
the ſecreta e, as well as o 
treaſurer, that, having myſelf, upon many oc- 
caſions, joined with the former in quarrelling 
with the earl's conduct upon certain points, 
the ſecretary would, in a little time after, 
frankly own that he was alt miſtaken. 

Laſtly, I cannot excuſe the remiſſneſs of 
thoſe, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould have been, as 
it certainly was their intereſt, to have inter- 
. poſed their good offices for healing this un- 

appy breach among ihe miniſters ; but of 
this I have alicady ſpoken. 
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HA proceeded thus far, I thought it 
would be unneceſſary to ſay any 4 
upon the other head, relating te the deſign 
bringing in the pretender : for, upon the earl 
of Oxford 's impeachment, the gentlemen of 
the prevailing fide aſſured me, that the whole 
myttery — be ſoon laid open to the world, 
and were ready to place the merit of their 
caute upon that iſſue : this diſcovery we all 
expected from the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee: but, when that treatiſe a 
(whoever were the compilers), we found it 
to be rather the work of a luxuriant fancy, 
an abſolute ftate-pamphlet ing for a 
canſe, than a dry recital of facts or a tran- 
ſcript of letters; and, for what related to the 
pretender, the authors contented themſelves 
with informing the public, that the whole in- 
trigue was privately carried on in perſonal 
treaties between the earl of Oxford and the 
abbe Gaultier, which muſt needs be a doc- 
trine hard of digeſtion to thoſe who have the 
leaſt knowledge either of the earl or the abbe, 
or upon what foot the latter ſtood at that time 
with the Enghſos miniſtry: I conceive that 
whoever is at diſtance enough to be out of 
tear either of a vote or a meſſenger, will be 
as eaſily brought to believe all the Popiſh le- 
gende together, And to make ſuch an aſſer- 
tion, 
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tion, in a public Report delivered to the houſe 
of commons, without the leaſt attempt to 
prove it, will ſome time or other be reckoned 
ſuch a ſtrain upon truth and probability as is 
hard to be equalled in a Spaniſb romance, I 
think, it will be allowed, that the articles of 
high treaſon drawn up againſt the earl were 
not altogether founded upon tle Report, or at 
leaſt that thoſe important hints about bringi 
in the pretender were more proper materi 
to furniſh out a pamphlet than an impeach- 
ment; ſince this accuſation hath no part even 
among the high crimes and miſdemeanors. 
But, notwithſtanding all this, and that the 
earl of Oxjord, after two years reſidence in 
the Tower, was at length diſmiſſed without 
any trial; yet the reproach ſtil] went on, that 
the queen's laſt — in concert with their 
miſtreſs, were deeply engaged in a deſign to 
ſet the pretender upon the throne. The cul- 
tivating of which accuſation I impute to the 
great goodneſs of thoſe in power, who are ſo 
gracious to aſſign a reaſon, or at leaſt give a 
countenance, fot that ſudden and univerſal 
ſweep they thought fit to make on their firſt 
appearance : whereas they might as well have 


ſpared that ceremony, by a ſhort recourſe to - | 


the royal prerogative, which gives every prince 

a liberty of chuſing what ſervants he will. 
There are two points which I believe my- 
ſelf able to make out. Firſt, that neither 
the late queen nor her miniſters did ever en- 
tertain a deſign of bringing in the preteniler 
| during 
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during her majeſty's life, or that he ſhould 
ſucceed after her deceaſe. 

Secondly, that, if they conceived ſuch a 
deſign, it was abſolutely neceſſary to profe- 
cute it from the firſt year of their miniſtry ; 
becauſe, for at leaſt a year before the queen's 
death, it was impoſſible to have put ſuch a de- 
ſign in execution. ; 

I muſt premiſe with three circumſtances, 
which have a great effect on me, and muſt 
have the like upon thoſe among my fricnds 
who have any tolerable opinion of my vera- 
city, and it is only to thoſe that I offer them. 

I remember, during the late treaty of peace, 
diſcourfing at ſeveral times with ſome ver 
eminent perſons of the oppoſite fide, wit 
whom I had long acquaintance, I aſk ed them 
ſcriouſly, whether they or any of their friends 
did in earneſt believe, or ſuipect, the queen 
or the miniſtry to have any favourable regards 
towards the pretender ? They all conteſled, 
for themſclves, that they believed nothing of 
the matter; and particularly a perſon, at pre- 
ſent in great employment, fa:d to me, with 
much franknets, ** You fet vp the Church 
* and Sachevere? againit us, and we ſet up 
Trade and the Pretender againſt you.“ 

The ſecor.d point I would obſerve is this, 
that, during the cuurſe of the late miniſtry, 
upon occatiun vt the libeis every day thrown 
about, I had the curiviity to aſk almoſt every 
wee in great employment, Whether they 

new, cr had head, of any one particular 
mn (except theſe who pretciied io be non- 

jurors) 
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jurors) that diſcovered the leaſt inclination 
towards the pretender ; and the whole num- 
ber oy could muſter up did not amount to 
above five or fix, among which one was a 
certain old lord lately dead, and one a pri- 
vate gentleman, of little conſequence, and of 
a broken fortune: yet I do not believe my- 
ſelf to have omitted any one great man that 
came in my way, except the duke of Buck- 
ingham, in whoſe 2 I never was above 
once or twice at moit: I am, therefore, as 
confident as a man can be of any truth which 

will not admit a demonſtration, that, u 
the queen's death, if we except papiſts and 
nonjurors, there could not be five hundred 
perſons in England, of all ranks, who had 
any thoughts of the pretender, and among 
theſe, not ſix of any quality or conſequence : 
but how it hath come to paſs that ſeveral mil- 
lions are ſaid to have ſince changed their ſen- 
timents, it ſhall not be my part to enquire. = 
The laſt point is of the ſame ſtrain, and I 
offer it, like the two former, to convince only 
thoſe who are willing to believe me on my 
own word ; that, having been, for the ſpace 
of almoſt four years, very nearly and perpe- 
tually converſant with thoſe who had the 
greateſt ſhare of power, and this in their 
times of leiſure as well as buſinels, I could 
never hear one. ſingle word to be let fall in 
favour of the pretender, although I was cu- 
rious enough to obſerve, in a particular man- 
ner, what paſſed upon that ſubject. And L 
cannot but think, that, xt tuck an affair Rn 
ten 
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been in agitation, I muſt have had either very 
bad luck, or a very ſmall hare of common 
underſtanding, not to have diſcovered ſome 
grounds, at leaft, for ſuſpicion : becauſe I 
never yet knew a miniſter of ſtate, or indeed 
any other man, ſo great a maſter of ſecrecy, 
as to be able, among thoſe he nearly converſ- 
ed with, wholly to conceal his opinions, how- 
ever he may cover his deſigns. This I ſay, 
upon a ſuppoſition that they would have held 
on the maſk always before me, which, how- 
ever, I have no reaſon to believe. And, 1 
ccnfeſs, it is with the expence of ſome pati- 
ence that I hear this matter ſummarily de- 
termined by thoſe who had no advantages of 
knowing any thing that paſſed, otherwiſe than 
what they found in a libel ar a coffee-houle ; 
or, at beſt, from general reaſonings built 
upon miſtaken facts. Now, although what 
I have hitherto ſaid upon this point can have 
no influence further than my own perſonal cre- 
dit reacheth, yet, I confeſs, I ſhall never be 
—_— to change my opinion, till ſome ohe, 
who had more opportunities than I, will be 
able to produce any ſingle particular from the 
letters, the diſcourles, or the actions of thoſe 
minifters, as a proof of what they alledge, 
which hath not yet been attempted or pre- 
tended. 

But, I believe, there may be ſeveral argu- 
ments of another nature produced, which can 
make it very evident, to thoſe who will hear 
reafon, that the qucen's miniſters never had 
wn 
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it in their thoughts to alter the ſucceſſion of 


the crown. 

For, firſt, when her majeſty had determined 
to change her ſervants, it is very well known 
that thoſe, whom ſhe appointed to ſucceed 
them, were generally accounted favourers of 
whit is called the low-church party; not 
only my lords Oxford, Bolinghrote, and 
Harcourt, but a great majority of the reſt : 
among which I can immediatcly name the 
dukes of Shrewſbury, Newcaſtle, and Argyle; 
the earls of Peterborow, Rivers, Strafford. 
ay, and Orrery; the lords Manſel and 
Naſbam, with ſeveral others whom I cannot 
at preſent recollect. Whereas, of the other 
party, the dukes of Ormond and Buckingham, 
and the earl of Dartmouth, were the onl 
perſons introduced at firſt, and very few at. 
terwards: which, I ſuppoſe, will c:carly 
evince, that the bringing in of the pretender 
was not the original ſcheme of ſuch miniſters, 
and that they were by no means proper initru- 
ments for ſuch a work. 

And whorver knew any thing ef the queen's 
diſpoſition muſt believe ſhe had no inclinati- 
ons at all in favour of the pretender : ſhe was 
highly and publickly diſpjcatcd with my lord 
Bolingbroke, hecaule he was ſeen under the 
ſamc root with that perſon at an opera, when 
his lordſhip was ſent to France upon ſome 
difficulties about the peace: her majeity ſaid, 
that he ought immediately to have withdrawn, 
upon the appearance of rhe other; wherein, 


to ſpeak with freedom, I think ker judgment 


was 
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was a little miſtaken. And, at her toilet, 
among her women, when mention happened 
to be made of the chevalier, ſhe would fre- 
quen ly let fall expreſſions of ſuch a nature, 
as made it manifelt how little ſie deſerved 
thoſe reproaches which have been caſt on her 
fince her death, upon that account, 

Beſides, I have already ſaid, that her ma- 
jeſty began thoſe changes at court for no 


other cauſe than her perſonal diſplcaſure a- 


ainit a certain family, and their allies; and 
from the hope ſhe had to obtain a peace, by 
the removal of ſome whole intereſt it was 
to obſtruct it: That, when the former chan- 
ccllor, preſident, and others came to her, 
determined to deliver up their employments, 
ſhe preſſed them ſomewliat more than it be- 
came her dignity, to continue in their ſta- 
tious ; of winch, I ſuppoſte, my lord Coau- 
per is yet a living witneſs. 

I am forced to repeat, what I have before 
obſ.ryed, that it was with the utmoſt difh- 
cultv ſhe could be ever perſuaded to diſ- 
mils any perſon upon the {core of party; and 
that ſhe drove her minitters into the greateſt 
Giltrets, upon my lord Nottirgham's vote a- 
gainit any peace without Spain, for want of 
l»catxing to one or tvo depending lords, al- 
tough with the lat danger of breaking the 
m.211:cs ſhe was moſt fond of towards ſet- 
tling the report of Eure. She had, be- 
tides, upon Lic removal of the ducheſs of 
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— choſen another t lady [p] 
to ſucceed, who quickly 21 by 4 
credit than all her miniſters together : a lady 
1 rofeſſing the utmoſt averſion from 
ons, the principles, and meaſures ef 

thoſe who were then in power, and excel- 
ling all, even of her own ſex, in every art 
of inſinuation : and this her majeſty thought 
fit to do, in oppoſition to the ſtrongeſt re- 
ſentations that could poſſibly be made to 

, of the inconveniences which would en- 
ſue. Her only objection inſt ſeveral 

en, recommended to y for pro- 
motions in the church, was their be- 
ing too violent in party. And a lady, in 
high favour with her, hath frequently al- 
ſured me, that, whenever ſhe moved the 
to diſcard ſome perſons, who, upon all oc- 
caſions, with great virulence, oppoſed the 
court, her majeſty would conſtantly refuſe, 
and, at the ſame time, condemn her for too 
much party-zeal. 

But, beſide all this, there never was a more 
ſtale or antiquated cauſe than that of the pre- 
tender, at the time when her majeſty cho 
her laſt miniſters, who were moiſt of them 
children or youths when king James II. 
abdicated : they found a prince upon the 
throne, before they were of years to trouble 
themſelves with ſpeculations upon govern- 
ment; and, conſequently, could have ne 


(el Ducheſs of Somerſer, 
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ſcruples of conſcience in ſubmitting to the 
relent powers, ſince they hardly remem- 
Led an other. And, truly, this was in 
general the caſe of the whole kingdom : for 
the adherents of king James II. were all 
either dead or in exile, or ſunk in obſcurity, 
laden with years and want; fo that if any 
guilt were contraſted by the Revolution, it 
was generally under that our anceſtars 
were only to anſwer for it. Aud I am con- 
fident, with an exception to profeſſed non - 
jurors, there was not one man in ten thou- 
and, t England, who had other ſen - 
timents Nor can the contrary opinion be 
defended, by arguing the prodigious diſ- 
aſſection at preſent, becauſe the ſame thing 
hath happened before from the ſame cauſes, 
in our own country, and within the me 
of man, although not with the ſame event. 
But fuch a diſaffection could hardly have 
been raiſed againſt an abſent prince, who 
was only in expectation of the — and, 
indeed, I cannot way reckon it þ 10 very 
ment for the good iſpoſition, 
beth fa a mer and kingdom, towards 
the houſe of Hanover, that, during my lord 
Oxford's adminiſtration, there was never 
thrown out the leait reflexion againſt that i]- 
luſtrious houſe, in any libel or pamphlet; 
which would hardly have hap „if the 
final] party-writers could have thought, that, 
by ſuch a performance, they would have 
made their court to thoſe in power; and 
Gs. which 
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which would certainly have been a very uſe- 
fu! preliminary, if any attempt had been in- 
tended towards altering the ſucceſſion to the 
crown. But, however, to ſay the truth, in- 
vectives agair.ft the abſent, and with whom 
we have 1 to do, although they may 
render perſons little and contemptible, can 
hardly make them odious: for hatred is pro- 
duced by motives of a very different nature, 
as experience hath ſhewn. And, although 
politicians affirm it more eligible for a prince 
to be hated than deſpiſed, yet that maxim 
is better calculated for an abſolute monarchy 
than for the climate of England. But I am 
ſenſible this is a digreſſion; therefore I 
return. 
The treaties made by her majeſty with 
France and Spain were calculated, in ſeveral 
ints, directly againſt the pretender, as he 
Path now ſound to his coſt, and as it is mani- 
feſt to all the world. Neither could any 
thing be more ſuperficial than the politics of 
thoſe who could be brought to think that the 
nt of France would ever engage in mea- 
ſures againit the preſent king of England ; 
and how the grimace of an ambaſſador's tak- 
ing or not taking his public character, as 
in the caſe of the earl of Stairs, ſhould ſerve 
ſo long for an amuſement, cannot ſufficient- 
ly be wondered at. What can be plainer 
* that the chief imereſt of the duke of 
Orleans is woven and twiſted with that of 
king George ; and this, whether it ſhall be 


thought convenient to ſuffer the young ws 
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of France to live longer, or not? For, in the 
ſecond caſe, the regent perfectiy agrees with 
our preſent king in this particular circum- 
ſtance, that the whole order of ſucceſſion 
hath been broken for his ſake ; by which 
means he likewiſe will be encumbered with a 
pretender, and thereby engaged, upon the 
ſtrongeſt motives, to prevent the union of 
France and SHain under one monarch. And, 
even in the other caſe, the chance of a boy's 
life, and his leaving heirs-male of his body, 
is ſo dubious, that the hopes of a crown to 
the nt, or his children, will certainly 
keep that prince, as long as his 3 con- 
tinues, very firm in his alliance with England. 

And, as this deſign was originally intend- 
ed and avowed by he queen's miniſters, in 
their treaties with France and Spain, ſo the 
events have fully anſwercd in every particu- 
lar. The preſent king ſucceeded to theſe 
crowns with as hearty and univerſal a diſpo- 
ſition of the people, as could poſſibly con- 
fiſt with the grief for the loſs of ſo gracious 


and excellent a princeſs as her late majeſty : 


the parliament was moſt unanimous in do- 
ing every thing that could endear them to a 
new monarch. The general peace did en- 
tirely put an end to any deſign which France 
or Spain might probably have laid to make 
a diverſion by an invaſion upon Scotland, with 
the pretender at the head, in caſe her ma- 
jeſty had happened to die during the courſe 
ef the war: and, upon the death of the late 

"Wy - French 
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French king. the duke of Orleans fell im. 
mediately into the ſtricteſt meaſures with 
England; as the queen and her miniſters 
eahly forcſaw it would be neceſſary for him 
to do, from every reaſon that could 2 
his own intereſt. If the queen had died but 
a ſhort time before the peace, and either of 
the two great powers engaged againſt us had 
thought fit to have thrown ſome troops into 
Scotiand, although it could not have been a 
very agreeable circumſtance to a ſucceſſor 
and a ftrangcr, yet the univerſal inclinations 
at that time in England towards the houſe of 
Hanover would, in all probability, have pre- 
vented the conſequences of ſuch an enterprize. 
But, on the other fide, if the war had con- 
tinued a year longer than her majeſty's life, 
and the ſame cauſes had been applied to pro- 
duce the tame effets upon the affections of 
the people, the iſſue muſt inevitably hare 
been either a long and bloody civil war, or 
a ſudden revolution. So that no incident 
could have arrived more effectual, to fortify 
the preſent king's title, and ſecure his poſſeſ- 
hon, than that — ace ſo much exploded 
by one party, and fo juſtly celebrated by 
ihe other; in continuing to declare which 
7 under the 2 ſituation of things, 
it is not very improbable that they may both 
be in jeſt. 

But, if any articles of that peace were like 
to endanger the proteſtant ſucceſſion, how 
could it come to paſs that the Dutch, who 
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were guarantees of that ſucceſſion, and valued 
for zealous defenders of it, ſhould be ſo rea- 
dy with their offers to comply with every ar- 
ticle, and this for no greater a reward than a 
ſhare in the Aſiiento trade, which the - 
ſers of peace repreſented to be only a trifle ? 
That fact is true I appeal to monſieur 
de Buys, who, upon ſome difficulties the 
miniſtry were under by the earl of Notting- 


fam vote againſt any peace while Spain 


continued in the Bourbon family, undertook 
to make that matter eaſy, by getting a full 
probation from the States, his maſters, of 
al her majeſty's proceedings, provided they 
might be .ſharers in that trade. I can add 
this further, that, ſome months after the 
conclufion - the 8 2 2 all the 
appearing diſcontents o Dutch, a gen- 
— * had long reſided in Holland, 
and was occaſionally employed by the mini- 
ſters here, aſſured me that he had power from 
the penſioner to treat with the earl of Ox- 
ford, about ſending hither an extraordin 
embaſſy from Holland, to declare that the 
States were fully ſatisfied with the whole plan 
of the peace, upon certain conditions, which 
were eaſy and honourable, and ſuch as had no 
relation at all to the pretender. How this 
happened to fail, I never enquired, nor had 


_ eny diſcourſe about it with thoſe in power. 
For then their affairs were growing deſpe- 


rate, by the earl of Oxford's declination in 
the queen's favour ; both which became ſo 
public, 
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ublic, as well as her majeſty's bad ſtate of 
Lak, that, I ſuppoſe, thoſe circumſtances 
might eaſily cool the Dutch politicians in 
that purſuit. 

I remember to have heard it objected a- 
gainſt the late miniſtry, as an inſtance of 
their inclination towards, the pretender, that 
they were careleſs in cuftivating a good cor- 
reſpondence with the houſe of Hanover, 
And, on the other fide, I know very well 
what continual pains were employed to ſatiſ. 
fy and inform the elector and his miniſters 


in every ſtep taken by her majeity, and what | 


offers were made to his highneſs for any fur- 
ther ſecurities of the ſucceſſion in him and 
his family, that could cuniiſt with the hon- 
our and ſafety of the queen. To this pur- 
poſe were all the inſtructions given to earl 
Rivers, Mr. Thomas Harley, lord Clarendon, 
and ſome others. But all endeavours were 


rendered abortive by a fooliſh circumſtance, } 


which hath often made me remember the 
common obſervation, of the greateſt events 
depending frequently upon the loweſt, vileſt, 
and obſcureſt cauſes : and this rs never more 
verified than in courts, and the iſſues of pub- 
lic affairs, whereof I could produce, from 
my own knowledge and obſervation, three 
or four very ſurprizing inſtances. I have 
ſeen an old {q] b:dmaker, by officiouſly going 
to one door when gratitude as well as com- 


2 Mrs. Foiſſr, neceſſary-woman to the queen, 


to that emplo ment by my lady Maſbam. 
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mon ſenſe ſhould have ſent her to another, 
become the initrument of putting the na- 
tion to the expence of fome thoutand lives, 
and ſeveral millions of money. I have known 
as great an event from the ſtupidity, or 
wilfulneſs of a beggarly Dutchman [r], who 
lingered on purpote half an hour at a viſit, 
when he haÞPpromiſed to be ſomewhere elſe, 
Of no gre iter dignity was that circumſtance, 
which rendered ineffectual all endeavours of 
the late miniſtry to eſtabliſi themſelves in the 
graces of the court of Hanover, as I 
all particularly rclate in another work. It 
may ſuflice to hint at preſent, that a delay 
in conveying a very inconſiderable ſam to a 
very inconſiderable French [5] vagrant, gave 
the opportunity to a more induſtrious party, 
of corrupting that channel through which 
all the ideas of the diſpoſitions and deſigns of 
the queen, the miniſters, and the whole Brzti/h 
nation were conveyed. 

The ſecond point which I conceive myſelf 
able to make out, is this: that, if the queen's 
miniſters had, with or without the knowledge 
of their miſtreſs, entertained any thoughts of 
altering the ſucceſſion in favour of the pre- 
tender, it was abſolutely neceſſary for them 
to have begun, and proſecuted that deſign, 


7 Carezo lord Hunſden, born and bred in Hel and. 
L Rebitban, then at Hanover, but in the ſerv- 
ice of ſome other German prince, it is not known 


how, got into ſome credit with the elector. 
43 
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as ſoon as they came into her majeſty's ſery. 
ice. 

There were two circumſtances which would 
have made it neceflary for them to have loſt 
no time, Firſt, becauſe it was a work that 
could not poſſibly be done on a ſudden. F 
the whcle nation, almcſt to a man, except 
ing profeſſed nonj; rors, hadꝰ conceived the 
utmoſt abhorrence of à popiſh ſucceſſor. And, 
as I have already obſerved, the ſeruple of 
confcie::ce, upon the point of loyalty, wa 
wholly confined to a few antiquated non- 
jurors, who lay ſtarving in obſcurity. $ 
that, in order to have brought ſuch an affair 
about in a parliamentary way, ſome year 
muſt have been employed to turn the bent cf 
the nation, to have rendered one perſon odi- 
cus and another amiable ; neither of which 
is to be ſoon compaſſed towards abſent 
princes, unleſs by comparing them with 
| thoſe of whom we have had experience, 
which was not then the caſe. : 

The other circumſtance was, the bad eon- 
dition of the queen's health; her majeſ) 
growing mw day more unwieldy, and the 
gout, with other diſorders, increaſing on her; 
lo that * — _ the court, for _ 
the two laſt years of her reign, might y 
have fixed the period of Ei gh a very 


tew months, without pretending to prophehy | 
Ard how little a — the miniſters had 


ſo great a work as that of chan 
ſucce ſſion of the crown, and how 
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the very attempt would have been, may be 
jodgen trom the umhrage taken by ſeveral 
— 3 of the 3 in the laſt year of 
her reign, who appeared under an apprehen - 
ſion that the very quarrels among the miniſ- 
ters might poſſibly be of ſome diſadvantage 
to the houſe of Hanover, And the univer- 
ſal declaration, both among lords and com- 
mons, at that time, as well in favour of the 
elector as againſt the pretender, are an argu - 
ment, beyond all conviction, that ſome years 
muſt have been ſpent in altering the diſpoſi- 
tions of the people. Upon this occaſion, I 
ſhall not ſoon — what a great miniſter 
then ſaid to me, and which I have been ſince 
aſſured was likewiſe the duke of Shrexwwſbury's 
opinion, That there could be no doubt of the 
eſector a undiſturbed ſucceſſion ; but the chief 
dificulty lay in the future diſaffection of the 
church, an le, and landed intereſt, fr m 
that eds lows of men and meaſures, 
which he foreſaw would arrive. And it muſt 
be, to all impartial men, above a thouſand 
witneſſes, how innocent her majeſty's ſervants 
were upon this article ; that, knowing ſo 
well through what channels all favour was to 
paſs upon the queen's demiſe, they, by their 
coming into power, had utterly, and for 
ever, broken all meaſures with the oppoſite 
party; and that, in the beginning of their 
adminiftration, there wanted not, aps, 
certain favourable junctures, which ſome 
future circumſtances would not have failed to 
| cultivate ; 
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eulfivate; vet their actions ſhewed them ſo 
far from any view towards tlie pretender, 
that they neg.cAcd purinrg thoſe meaſures 
which they had ccnitar.tiy in their power, 
not only of ſ-curing th{m{-lives, but the inter- 
eſt of the church, wittzout ary violence to 
the protcitant ſucceſſion in the perſon of the 
eletor. And this unhappy neglect I take 
to have been the only ditgrace of their mi- 
niſtry, To prevent this evil was, I con- 
feſs, the chief point wherein all my little 
politics terminated 3 and the methods were 
eaſy and obvious. But whoever goes about 
to gain favour with a prince by a readi- 
neſs to enlarge his prerogative, although out 
of principle and opinion, ought to provide 
that he be not outbid by another party, 
however proſeſſing a contrary principle. For 
I never yet read or heard of any _—_ 
ing in oppoſition to the true intereſt of their 
country, whatever republican denomina- 
tions they affected to be diſtinguiſhed by, 
who would nut be contented to chaffer pu 
lic liberty for perſonal power, or for an op- 
portunity of gratifying their revenge. Of 
which truth Greece and Reme, ws well as 
many other ſtates, will furniſh plenty of 
examples. This reflexion I could not well 
forbear, although it may be of little uſe 
further than to diſcover my own reſentment. 
And yet, perhaps, that misfortune ought 
rather to be imputcd to the want of concert 
and confidence, than of prudence or cour- 
age. | 
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T muſt here take notice of an accuſation 
charged upon the late miniſtry, by the houſe 
of commons, that they put a lie, or falſehood, 
into the queen's mouth, to be delivered to her 


parliament. Mr. Thomas Harley was ſent to 


the elector of Hanover with inftruftions, to 
offer his higbneſs any further ſecurities, for 
ſettling the ſucceſſion in him and his family, 
that could conſiſt with her majeſty's honour 
and ſafety. This gentleman writ a letter to 
the ſecretary of ſtate, a little before his re- 
turn from Hanover, ſignifying, in direct 
terms, that the elector expreſſed himſelf ſatis- 
fied in the queen's — and deſired to 
live in confidence with her, He writ to the 
ſame purpoſe to one of the under-ſecretaries, 
and mentioned the fact as a thing that much 
pleaſed him, and what he deſired might be as 
public as poſſible. Both theſe letters I have 
read; and the queen, as ſhe had reaſon ta 
ſuppoſe, being ſufficiently authorized by this 
notice from miniſter, made mention of 
that information in a ſpeech from the throne. 
If the fact were a lie, it is what I have not 
heard Mr. Harley to haye been charged with, 
From what hath ſince paſſed in the world, I 
ſhould indeed be inclined to grant it might 
have been a compliment in his highneſs, and 
* underſtood to be ſo by the queen ; 

t, without queſtion, her majeſty had a fair 
excuſe to take the elector according to the li- 
teral meaning of his words. And, if this be 
ſo, the imputation of falſehood muſt remain, 

vob. XY, N where 
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where theſe accuſers of that excellent 17 
ceſs's veracity will, I ſuppoſe, not profeis (at 
leaſt) an inclination toplace it. | 
I am very willing to mention the point, 
wherein, as I ſaid, all my little politics ter- 
minated, and wherein I may pretend to know 
that the miniſters were of the ſame opinion; 
and would have put it in practice, if it had 
pleaſed God to [et them continue to act with 
any kind of unanimity. 
have already obſerved how well it was 
known at court what meaſures the elector in- 
tended to follow, whenever his ſucceſſion 
ſhould rake place : and what hands he would 
employ in the adminiſtration of his affairs. I 
have likewiſe mentioned ſome facts and rea- 
ſons, which influenced and fixed his highneſs 
in that determination, notwithſtanding all 
ſible endeavours to divert him from it. 
Now if we conſider thc difpoſitions of England, 
at that time, when almoſt the whole bedy of 
the clergy, a vaſt majority of the landed in- 
tereſt, and of the people in general, were of 
the church-party; it muſt be granted that 
one or two acts, which might have paſſed in 
ten days, would have put it utterly out of the 
power of the ſucceſſor to have procured a 
noute of commons of a different ſtamp, and 
this with very little diminution to the prero- 
gative; which acts might have been only 
temporary. For the uſual arts to gain parli- 
aments can hardly be applied with ſucceſs at- 
ter the election, againſt a majority, at leaſt, 
of three in four ; becauſe the trouble and ex - 
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pence would be too great, beſide the loſs of 
utation. For, neither could ſuch a num- 
ber of members find their account in point 
of profit, nor would the crown be at ſo much 
charge and hazard merely for the ſake of 
governing by a ſmall party, againſt the bent 
and genius of the nation. And, as to all 
attempts of influencing electors, they would 
have been ſufficiently provided for by the 
icheme intended. I ſuppoſe it need not be 
added, that the government of England can- 
not move a ſtep while the houſe of com- 
mons continues to diſlike proceedings, or 
perions employed, at leaſt in an age where 
parliaments are grown ſo frequent, and are 
made ſo neceſſary : whereas a miniſter is but 
the creature of a day; and a houſe of lords 
bath been modelled in many reigns, by en- 
larging the number as well as by other ob- 
vious expedients. | 
The judicious reader will ſoon compre- 
hend how ealily the legiſlature, at time, 
could have provided againſt the power and 
influence of a court, or miniftry, in future 
elections, without the leaſt injury to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and even without the modern inven- 
tion of perpetuating themſelves ; which, 
however, I mutt needs grant to be one of the 
moſt effectual, vigorous, and reſolute pro- 
cerdings that I have yet met with in reading 
or information. For the long parliament 
under king Charles I. although it ſhould be 


allowed of good authority, will hardly a- 
mount to au example, 
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I muſt again urge and repeat, that thoſe 
who charge the earl of Oxford, and the reſt 
of that miniftry, with a deſign of altering 
the ſucceſſion of the crown in — Wd the 

ender, will, „be at ſome di t 
1e fx the time I wap deſign was m nor 4 

tation : for, if ſuch an attempt had _ 
with their power, it is not eaſy to aſſign 
a reaſon why it did not ſucceed ; becauſe there 
were certain periods when her majeſty and 
her ſervants were extremely popular, and the 
houſe of Hanover not altogether ſo much, 
upon account of ſome behaviour and manage- 
ment in one or two of their miniſters here, 
and ſome other circumſtances that may bet- 
ter be paſſed over in filence : all which, how- 
_ had bs Cw —_ * 
repeated me indneſs aſ- 
ſurance to the c During the laſt two 
of the queen's life, her health was in 
uch a condition, that it was wondered how 
ſhe could hold out fo long: and then, as T 
have already obſerved, it was too late and 
hazardous to engage in an _— which 
required ſo much time, and which the miniſ- 
ters themſelves had rendered impracticable, 
by the whole courſe of their former pro- 
ceedings, as well as by the continuance and 
heightening of thoſe diſſenſions which had 

ear {yoo among them. 3 

rty now in power will eaſily agree, 
that this - 42 of overthrowing ſuc- 
ceſſion could not be owing to 9 
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of conſcience in thoſe whom they accuſe 3 
for they knew very well, by their own ex- 
— and obſervation, that ſuch kind of 
ples have given but fmall diſturbance of 
late years in theſe kingdoms. Since intereſt 
is therefore the only teſt by which we are to 
judge the intentions of thoſe who manage 
public affairs, it would have been but 
reaſonable to have ſhewn how the intereſt 
of the queen's miniſters could be ad- 
vanced by introducing the pretender, before 
they were charged with ſuch an intention. 
Her majeſty was ſeveral years younger than 
her intended ſucceſſor, and, at the begin- 
ning of that miniſtry, had no diſorders, ex- 
cept the gout, which is not uſhally reckoned 
a ſhortner = mw z and * in uw — 
vere generally ſpeaking, older eir 
niſtreſs : ſo that no — had ever a fair- 
e: proſpect of running on the natural life of 
an Englih miniſtry ; conſidering, likewiſe, 
the general vogue of the kingdom, at that 
tme, in their fayour. And it will be hard 
tc find an inſtance in hiſtory of a ſett of 
nen, in full poſſeſſion of power, fo ſanguine 
4 to form an enterprise | bo 4 gen 
government, without viſible proſ- 
EE a general defection, which (then at 
) was not to be hoped for. Neither do 
I believe it was ever heard of, that a miniſ- 
tr7 in ſuch circumſtances durſt engage in ſo 
dangerous an attempt, without the dire& 
canmands of their ſovereign. And as to 
H 3 the 
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the perſons then in ſervice, if they may be 
allowed to have common ſenſe, they would 
much ſooner have ſurrendered their employ- 
ments than hazard the loſs of their heads at 
ſo great odds, before they had tried or 
changed the diſpoſition of the parliament ; 
which is an accuſation, that, I think, none 
of their libellers have charged upon them, 
at leaſt till towards the end of their miniſtry, 
and then very abſurdly, becauſe the want of 
time, and other circumſtances, rendered ſuch 
a work impoſſible, for ſeveral reaſons which 
I have already related. 

And whoever conſiders the late queen, fo 
little enterpriſing in her nature, fo muh 
= to delay, and at the ſame time fo ob- 

nate in her opinions (es reſiineſs is con- 
monly attended with ſlowneſs), ſo great a 

rſuer of peace and quiet, and ſo cxem>t 
from the two . paſſions of love and 

tred ; will hardly think ſhe had a ſpint 
turned for ſuch an undertaking : if we acd 
to this, the contempt ſhe often expreſſed hr 
the perſon and concerns of the chevalier, ter 
2 of which I have already ſaid enough 
to be underſtood. 

It hath been objected againf the late que:n 
and her ſervants, as a mark of no favouralle 
diſpoſition towards the houſe of Hanover, tlat 
the electoral prince was not invited to reſile 
in England : and, at the ſame time, it ought 
ts be obſerved that this objection was raid 
and ſpread by the leaders of that party, 2 
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firſt oppoſed the counſel of inviting him, of- 


fering, among other a ts againſt it, 
the example of queen Elizabeth, ho would 
not ſo much as ſuffer her ſucceſſor to be de- 
clared, expreſſing herſelf, that ſhe 2vould not 
live with her grave-ſtone always in her ſight 
although the caſe be by no means parallel 


between the two queens. For, in her late 


majeſty's reign, the crown was as firmly ſet- 


tled on the Hanover Family as the legiſlature 
could do it: and the queſtion was only, 
whether the reſumptive heir, of diſtant king. 
red, ſhould keep his court in the ſame king- 
dom and metropolis with the ſovereign, 
while the nation was torn between different 
parties, to be at the head of that faction, 
which her majeſty and the body of her people 
utterly diſapproved ? and, therefore, the lead- 
ers on both ſides, when they were in power, 
did poſitively determine this queſtion in the 
negative. d, if we may be allowed to 
judge by events, the reaſons were cogent 
enough ; ſince differences may happen to 
ariſe between two princes the moſt nearl 
allied in blood; although it be true indee 
that, where the duty to a parent is added to 
the allegiance of a ſubject, the conſequence 
of family-diſſenſions may not always be 
conſiderable. 

For my own part, I freely told my opi- 
nion to the miniſters; and did afterwards 
offer many reatons for it in a diſcourſe in- 
tended tor the public (but topped by the 
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queen's death), that the young grandſon 
(whoſe name I canot remember) ſhould be 


invited over to be educated in England; by 


which, I conceived, the queen might be ſe. 
cure from the influence of cabals and fac- 
tions; the zealots, who affected to believe 
the ſucceſſion in danger, could have no pre- 


tences to complain; and the nation might one 
day hope to be governed by a prince of Eng- 
liſh manners and language, as well as ac- 
quainted with the true conſtitution of church 
and ſtate. And this was the judgment of 
thoſe at the helm before I it: neither 
were they or their miſtreſs to be blamed, 
that ſuch a reſolution was not purſued, 
Perhaps, from what hath ſince ha 

the reader will be able to ſatisfy himſelf. 

I have now faid all I could think conve- 
nient (confidering the time wherein I am writ- 
ing) upon thoſe two points, which I 
poſed to diſcourſe on ; wherein I have dealt 
with the utmoſt impartiality, and, I think, 
_ the faireſt ſuppoſition, which is that of 

lowing men to act upon the motives of 
their intereſts and their paſſions : for I am 
not ſo weak as to think one miniſtry more 
virtuous than another, unleſs by chance, or 
by — dence and virtue of the 

rince ; which laſt, taking mankind in the 


ump, and adding the great counterbalance of 
royal education, is a very rare accident ; 
and, where it happens, is even then of 
little uſe, when factions are violent. But 5 
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ſo falls out, that, contending parties 
in England, the — intereſt of church 
and ſtate is more the private intereſt of one 
ſide than the other ; ſo that, whoever _ 
ſeth to act upon a principle of obſervin 
the laws of his country, may have a fas 
rule to follow, by diſcovering whoſe particu- 
lar advantage it chiefly is, that the conſtitu- 
tion ſhould be preſerved entire in all its parts. 
For there cannot, properly ſpeaking, be a- 
bove two parties in ſuch a government as 
ours; and one fide will find themſelves oblig- 
ed to take in all the ſubaltern denomina- 
tions of thoſe who diſlike the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, in order to make themſelves a 
balance againſt the other ; and ſuch a party, 
compoſed of mixed bodies, although they 
differ widely in the ſeveral fundamentals of 
religion and government, and all of them 
from the true public intereſt ; yet, when- 
ever their leaders are taken into „ un- 
der an ignorant, unactive, or ill - deſigning 
prince, will probably, by the aſſiſtance of 
time or force, become the majority, unleſs 
they be prevented by a ſteadineſs, which there 
is little reaſon to hope, or by ſome revolu- 
tion, which there is much more reaſon to fear. 
For abuſes in adminiſtration may laſt much 
longer than politicians ſeem to be aware of ; 


eſpecially where ſome bold fteps are made to 

corrupt the very fountain of power and legi- 

flature : in which caſe, as it may happen in 

ſome Kates, the — 2 
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drawn in, by their own ſuppoſed conſent to 
be their own enilavers ; and, where will they 
find a thread to wind themſelves out of this 
labyrinth? or, will they not rather wiſh 
to be governed by arbitrary power, after the 
manner of other nations? For whoever con- 
ſiders the courſe of the Reman empire after 
Cars uſurpation, the long cohtinuance of 
the Turkiſh government, or the deſtruction 
of the Gothic balance in moſt kingdoms of 
Europe, will eaſily ſee how controlable that 
maxim is, that res nolunt diu male aadminiſtra- 
ri: becauſe, as corruptions are more natural 
to mankind than perfections, ſo they are 
more likely to have a longer continuance. 
For the vices of men, cop ſidered as individu- 
als, are exactly the ſame when they are 
moulded into bodies; nor otherwiſe to be with- 
held in their effects, than by good funda- 
mental laws; in which, when any great 
breaches are made, the conſequence will be 
the ſame as in the life of a particular man, 
whoſe vices arc ſcldom kuown to end but 
with himſclf. | 
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[Drawn up by Dr. Sw1FT, at the Command 
of the Lord TREASURER, and delivered 
by the Duke of GrRaFTox]. 


WE. your majelly's moſt dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral, in parliament aſſembled, do, with the 


| — joy aud ſatisfaction, return our 


umble thanks to your majeſty for your moſt 


gracious ſpeech from the throne, and for com- 


munieating to this houſe that peace is agreed 
on, ſo honourable to your majeſty, and ſafe 
and advantageous to your kingdoms; b 

which we hope, with the bleſſing of God, 
that your people will, in a few years, recover 
themſelves, after ſo long and expenſive a war. 
We likewiſe beg leave to congratulate with 
your majeſty upon the ſucceſs of your endea- 
vours for a general peace; whereby the tran - 
quillity and welfare of Europe will be owing 
| to the Divine Providence) to your ma- 
jeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs. We never had 


the leaſt doubt but that your majeſty, who 


is the greateſt ornament and protector of the 
H 6 Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant religion, would do every thing for 
ſecuring the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; towards 
which nothing can be more neceſſary than 
the perfect harmony there is between your 
majeſty and the houſe of Hanover. And we 
do — aſſure your majeſty, that, as you 


are pleaſed to expreſs your dependence (next 
under God) upon the duty and affection of 
your people ; we think ourſelves bound, by 
the greateſt ties of religion, loyalty, and gra- 
titude, to make all returns that can be due, 
from the moſt obedient ſubjects, to the moſt 

indulgent ſovereign. | | 
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RELATIVE TO THE 


PEACE OF UTRECHT. 


O 1 2 1 was ſent Gam Hom 

to Devenwordt, at ague 
with the kel ſals for 2 peace ſeparate 
with Holland ; a year after which the preli- 


minaries, at Gertrudenberg, were acted 
the Mar. D'Uxelles and Polignac, and 


was privately diſpatched 


a good while before in agitation), 
from Devexwordt himſelf, 
who told him that he ſent to Paris for Dr. 
Helwetizs to cure him of a rheumatiſm, 
I Ry Torcy took to negotiate by 
m. 
Helvetius ſince confirmed the ſame ſtory 
my lord Strafford, in the year 1720. 


— from the duke of Mariborough (as 
a 
and 


A Co- 


C O P Y 
OF 


Ds. Swirr's MEMORIAL to the Queen. 


APRIL 15, 1714. 


HE change of miniſtry about four 
T ago, the fall of — of Marlbe- 
rough, and the 12 — ſince, in relation 
to the peace and treaties, are all capable of 
being very maliciouſly repreſented to poſte- 
rity, if they ſhould fall under the pen of 
ſome writer of the oppoſite party, as they pro- 


* way reaſons eceſſary, for the 
eſe , it is n , for 
hinder of the queen and in juſtice to her 
ſervants, that ſome able hand ſhould be im- 
mediately employed to write the Hiſtory of 
her majeſty's reign ; that the truth of things 
may be tranſmitted to future ages, and bear 
down the falſehood of malicious pens. 
The dean of St. Patrick's is ready to un- 
dertake this work, humbly defiring her ma- 
jeſty will pleaſe to appoint him her hiſtorio- 
grapher, not from any view of the profit 
(which is ſo inconfiderable that it will _— 
erve 
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ſerve to pay the expence of ſearching of- 
fices), but from an carneſt deſire to ſerve 
his queen and country; for which that em- 
ployment will qualify him, by an opportu- 
nity of acceſs to thoſe places where papers 
and records are kept, which will he ne- 
ceſſary to any who undertake ſuch an Hiſ- 


tory 


SOME 


s Oo M E 
CONSIDERATIONS 


UPON THE 
Coxstquexces Hoyer and Fearts 
FROM THE 


DEATH of tie QUEEN. 
AUG. 9, 1714. 


1 N order to ſet in a clear light what I have 

to ſay upon this fibject, it will be con- 
venient to cxamine the ſtate of the nation 
with reference to the two contending parties; 
this cannot well be done without tome little 
e e into the five laſt years of her late 
majeſty's reign. 

I have it from unqueſtionable authority, 
that the ducheſs of Marltboroxeh's favour be- 
gan to decline very ſoon after the queen's 
acceſſion to the throne, and that the earl of 
Gedelphin's held not much above two years 
— 4 although her majeſty (no ill con- 
cealer of her along) did not think fit to 


— them of their power uutil a long time 
The duke of Marlboraugb and the earl of 
Godolphin having fallen early into the inter- 
eſts of the lower party, for certain reaſons 
1 not 


eee 
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not ſeaſonable here to be mentioned (but 
which may deſerve a place in the hiſtory of 
that reign), they made large ſteps that wa 
upon the death of the prince of Denmark, 
taking in ſeveral among the warmeſt leaders 
of that ſide, into the chief employments of 
the ſtate. Mr. Harley, then ſecretary of ſtate, 
who diſliked their proceedings, and had very 
near overthrown their whole ſcheme, was re- 
moved with the utmoſt indignation, and about 
the ſame time, fir Simon Harcourt and Mr. 
St. John, with ſome others, voluntarily gave 
up their employments. 

But the queen, who had then a great eſ- 
teem for the perſon and abilities of Mr. Har- 
(and, in proportion, of the other two, al- 

gh at that time not equally known to 
her), was deprived of his 2 with ſome 
regret; and, upon that and other motives 
well known at court, began to think herſelf 
hardly uſed; and ſeveral ſtories ran about, 
whether true or falſe, that her A was 
not always treated with that duty ſhe might 
expect. Mean-time the church- party were 
loud in their complaints, ſurmiſing, from the 
virulence of ſeveral phlets, from certain 
bills projected to be brought into parliament, 
from endeavours to repeal the tal 
teſt, from the avowed principles and free 
ſpeeches of ſome perſons in power, and other 
jealouſies needleſs to repeat, that ill-deſigns 
were forming againſt the religion eſtabliſhed. 

Theſe fears were all confirmed by the trial 
of Sacleverel, which drew the populace, as 
one 
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one man, into the party againſt the miniſtry 
and parliament. 

The miniſtry were yery ſuſpicious, that the 
queen had ſtill a reſerve of favour for Mr. 
Harley, which appeared by a paſſage that 
happened ſome days after his removal : For, 
the earl of Godolphin's coach and his happen- 
ing to meet near Kenſington, the earl a few 
hours after reproached the queen, that ſhe 
privately admitted Mr. Harliy, and was not 


without ſome difficulty undeceived by her ma- 


jeſty's aſſeverations to the contrary. 

.Y Anke after the doctor's trial, this = 
man, by the queen's command and the in- 
tervention of Mrs. Maſbam, was brought 

the back-ftairs ; and that princeſs, ſpirited by 
the addreſſes from all parts, which ſhewed 
the inclinations of her ſubjects to be very 
averſe from the proceedings in court and par- 
liament, was reſolved to break the united 
power of the Mariborough and Gedolphin fa- 
milies, and to begin this work, by taking the 
diſpoſal of employments into her own hands: 
for which an opportunity happened by the 
death of the earl of Eſex, lieutenant of the 
tower, whoſe employment was given to the 
earl Rivers, to the great diſcontent of the 
duke of Northumberland, then colonel of the 
Oxford regiment, to which the earl of Hart- 
Ford was to ſucceed. Some time after, the 
chamberlain's ſtaff was diſpoſed of to the 
duke of Shrewſbury in the abſence, and with- 
out the privity of the earl of Godolphin, The 
earl of Sunderland's removal followed, and 
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laſtly, that of the high treaſurer himſelf, 
whole otficc was put into commiſſion, where- 
of Mr. Harley (made at the ſame time chan- 
cellor of the exchequer) was one. I need 
fay nothing of other removals, which are 
well enough known and remembered : let it 
ſuffice that, in eight or nine months time, 
the whole face of the court was altered, and 
very few friends of the former miniſtry left 
in any great ſtations there. 

I 4 good reaſons to be aſſured, that, 
when the queen began this change, ſhe had 
no intentions to carry it ſo far as the church- 
party expected, and have ſince been fo impa- 
tient to ſce. For, although ſhe were a true 
profeſſor of the religion eſtabliſhed, yet the 
firſt motives to this alteration did not ariſe 
from any dangers ſhe apprehended to that or 
the government; but from a deſire to pet out 
of the dominion of ſome, who ſhe thoughr 
had kept her too much and too long in pupil- 

e. She was in her own nature extremely 
dilatory and timorous ; yet, upon ſome occa- 
hons, poſitive to a great degree. And, when 
ſhe had got rid of thoſe who had, as ſhe 
thought, given her the moſt uneaſineſs, ſhe 
was inclined to ſtop, and entertain a fancy 
of acting upon a moderating ſcheme, from 
whence it was very difficult to remove her. 
At the ſame time I muſt confeſs my belief, 
that this imagination was put into her head, 
and made uſe of as an encouragement to be- 
gin that work, after which her adviſers might 
think it eaſier to prevail with her to go as far 

az 
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as they thought fit. That theſe were he: 
majefty's diſpoſitions in that conjurcture, may 
be confi by many inftances. In the vey 
height of the change, ſhe appeared very loth 
to part with two great officers of ſtate of the 
other party; and ſome, whoſe abſence the 
new miniſters moſt earneſtly wiſhed, held in 
for above two years after. 
Mr. Harley, who acted as firſt miniſter be- 
fore he had the aff, as he was a lover cf 
meaſures and inclined to procraſtina- 
tion, fo he could not, with any decency, 
preſs the queen too much againſt her nature; 
becauſe it would be like running upon the 
rock where his predeceſſors had ſplit. But, 
violent humours running both in the ki 
dom and the new parliament, againſt 
principles and perſons of the low-church 


par 
ty, gave this miniſter a very difficult - 


play. The warm members in both 
eſpecially among the commons, preſſed for 2 
— change, and fo did almoſt all the 
=__ new ſervants, eſpecially after Mr. 
ley was made an earl and high treaſurer. 
He could not, in good policy, own his want of 
power, nor fling the blame upon his miſtreſs. 
And, as too much ſecreſy was one of his 
faults, he would often, upon theſe occaſions, 
keep his neareſt friends in the dark. The 
truth is, he had likewiſe other views, which 
were better ſuited to the maxims of ſtate in 
— than to that ſituation of affairs. By 
eaving many employments in the hands of 
the diſcontented party, he fell in with the 
gueen's 
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evcen's humour, he hoped to acquire the re- 
putation of lenity, an —_ great number 
of expectants in order, who had liberty to 

„ while any thing remained undiſpoſed 
cf. He ſeemed alſo to think, as other mini- 
fters have done, that, ſince faftivns are ne- 
ceſſary in ſuch a government as ours, it would 
be prudent not altogether to lay the preſent 
ene proſtrate, leſt another more plauſible, 
and therefore not ſo ealy to grapple with, 
might ariſe in its ſtead. 

— it is certain that a a part of 
the load he bore was unjuſtly laid on him. 
He had no favourites among the whig-party, 
whon be kept in upon the fcore of old friend- 
ſhip or acquaintance ; and he was a greater 


beck of their hatred than all the reſt of the 
mmiſtry together. 
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Preached at St. Patrick's, Dublin, Jau. 30, 
1725-6, being Sunday. 


GENESIS xlix. 5, 6, 7. 


Sturox and LEvi are brethren ; inſtrumenii 
of cruelty are in their habitations. 

O my ſoul, come nut thou into their ſecret, unt 
their aſſembly, mine honour, be not thou unit- 
ed; for wm their anger they flew a man, 
and in their ſelf-will they digged down a 
wall. | 

Curſed be their auger, for it 2vas fierce; and 
their awrath, jor it was crucl. I ill di- 
Tide them in JACOB, and ſcatter them ix 
ISRAEL. 


I KNOW very well, that the church hath 
been often cenſured fer keeping holy this 
day of Inaniiiation, in memory of that ex- 
cellent King and bleſſed martyr CMARLEs I. 
who rather choſe to dic on a ſcaffold than be- 
tray the religion and libcriic: of his people, 
Wälle: 


" Oy 
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wherewith Gop and the laws had entruſted 
him, But, at the ſame time, it is manifeſt 
that thoſe who make ſuch cenſures are either 
people without any religion at all, or who 
derive their principles, and perhaps their 
birth, from the abettors of thoſe who con- 
trived the murder of that prince, and have 
not yet ſhewn the world that their opinions 
are changed. It is alledged, that the obſer- 
vation of this day hath ſerved to continue 
and encreaſe the animoſity and enmity among 
our country-men, and to diſunite Proteſtants 
that a law was made, upon the reſtoration of 
the mariyr's fon, for a general parden and 
oblivio::, torbidding all reproaches upon that 
occaſion; and, ſince none are now alive who 
were actors cr inſtruments in that tragedy, 
it is thought hard and uncharitable to keep 
up the memory of it for all erations. 

Now, becauſe I conceive moſt of you to 
be ignorant in many particulars concernin 
that horrid murder, and the rebellion whi 
preceded it; I will, 

Firlt, relate to you ſo much of the ſtory 
as may be ſufficient for your information : 

Secondly, I will tell you the conſequences 


_ which this bloody deed had upon theſe king- 


doms : 

And, laftly, I will ſnew you to what good 
_ this ſolemn day of humiliation may be 
applied. 

As to the firſt, In the reign of this prince, 


Charles the martyr, the power and preroga- 
nyc of the king were much greater han they 
| Ale 
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Are in our times, and ſo had been for at leaft 
700 years before: and the beſt princes we 
ever had carried their power much further 
than the bleſſed martyr offered to do in the 
moſt blameable part of his reign. But, the 
lands of the crown having been prodigally 
beſtowed to favourites in the preceding reigns, 
the ſucceeding kings could not ſupport them- 
ſelves without taxes raiſed by parliament; 
which put them under a neceſſity of frequent- 
ly calling thoſe aſſemblies: and, the crown- 
lands being gotten into the hands of the no- 
bility and gentry, beſide the poſſeſſions of 
which the church had been robbed by Henry 
VIII. power, which always follows proper, 
ty, grew to lean to the fide of the people, by 
whom even the juſt rights of the crown were 
often dif] _ Pg 

But further: u cruel perſecution 
raiſed againſt *the roman, under queen 
Mary, among great numbers who the 
kingdom to ſeek for ſhelter, ſeveral went and 
reſided at Geneva, which is a commonwealth 
2 without a king, and where the re- 
igion, contrived by Calvin, is without the 
order of biſhops. When the Proteſtant faith 
was reſtored by queen Elizabeth, thoſe who 
fled to Genewa returned among the reſt home 
to England, and were grown ſo fond of the 

vernment and religion of the place they 
Fad left, that they uſed all poſſible endea- 


vours to introduce both into their own coun- 


try; at the fame time continually —_ 
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and railing againſt ceremonies and diſtinct 


habits of the clergy, taxing whatever they 
diſliked, as a remnant of Popery, and con- 
tinued extremely troubleſome to the church 
and ſtate, under that great queen, as well as 
her ſucceſſor king James I. Theſe people 
called themſelves Puritans, as pretending to 
a purer faith than thoſe of the church eſta- 
bliſhed. And theſe were the founders of our 
diſſenters. They did not think it ſufficient 
to leave all the errors of Popery, but threw 
off many laudabie and edifying inſtitutions 
of the primitive church, and, at laſt, even 
the government of biſhops ; which, havin 
been ordained by the apoſtles themſelves, 
continued without interruption, in all Chriſ- 
tian churches, for above 1500 years. And 
all this they did, not becauſe thoſe thin 
were evil, but becauſe they were kept by the 
Papiſts. From thence they proceeded, by 
degrees, to quarrel with the kingly govern- 
ment; becauſe, as I have already ſaid, the 
city of Geneva, to which their fathers had 
flown for refuge, was a commonwealth, or 
government of the people. | 
Theſe Puritans, about the middle of the 
martyr's reign, were grown to be a conſi- 
derable faction in the kingdom, and in the 
lower houſe of parliament. They filled the 
public with the moſt falſe and bitter libels 
* the biſhops and clergy, accuſing 
chiefly the very beſt among them of Popery ; 
and, at the fame time, the Lou of commons 


I grew 
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grew ſo inſolent and uneaſy to the king, that 
they refuſed to furniſh him with neceſlary 
ſupplics for the ſupport of his family, un- 
lets upon ſuch conditions as he could not 
ſubmit to without forfciting his conlicience 
and honour, and even his coronation-oath. 
And, in ſuch an extremitv, he was forc:d 
upon a practice, no way jultifiable, of rail- 
ing money ; for which, however, he had the 
opinion of the judges on his fide : for wick- 
ed judges there were in thoſe tunes as well 
as in ours. "There were likewiſe many com- 
plains, and ſometimes juſtly, made againſt 
the procecdings of a certain court, called the 
Star-chamber, a judicature of great anti- 
quity; but it had ſuffered ſome corruptious, 
tor which, however, the king was no way 
anſwerable. I cannot recollect any mere 
ſubjects of complaint with the leatt ground 
of realon ; nor is it necdful to recolle& 
them, becauſe this gracious king did, upon 


the firt application, redreſs all gricvaaces - 


by an act of | apron we ard put it out of 
his power to do any hardſhips for the future. 
But that wicked faction in the houte of com- 
mons, not content with all thoſe marks of 
his juſtice and condeicenſion, urged ſtill for 
more; and, joining with a fee party 
from Scotland, who had the ſame fancies in 
religion, forced him to paſs an ac for cut- 
ting off the be d of his beſt and chief mini- 


ſter ; and, at te ſame time, compelicd him, 


by tumults and threatnings of a packt rabble, 
po. loned with the ſame ducirings, to pits ance 
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ther law, by which it ſhould not be in his 
power to diſſolve that parliament without 
their own conſent. Thus, by the greateſt 
weakneſs and infatuation that ever poſſeſſed 
any man's ſpirit, this prince did in effeQ ſign 
his own deſtruftion. For the houſe of com- 
mons, having the reins in their own hands, 
drove on furiouſly ; ſent him every day ſome 
unreaſonable demand ; and, when he refuſed 
to grant it, made uſe of their own , 
and declared that an ordinance of both houſes, 
without the king's conſent, ſhould be obeyed 
as a law, contrary to all reaſon and equity, 
as well as to the fundamental conſtitution of 
the kingdom. | 
About this time the rebellion in Ireland 
broke out, wherein his parliament refuſed 
to aſſiſt him; nor would accept his offer to 
come hither in perſon to ſubdue thoſe rebels. 


' Theſe, and a thouſand other barbarities, 


forced the king to ſummon his loyal ſubjects 
to his ſtandard in his own defence. Mean- 
while the Engliſb parliament, inſtead of help- 
ing the poor Proteſtants here, ſeized on the 
very army that his majeſty was ſending oyer 
for our relief, and turned them againſt their 
own ſovereign, The rebellion in England 
continued for four or five years: at latt the 
king was forced to fly in diſguiſe to the Scots, 
who fold him to the rebels. And theſe Pu- 
ritans had the impudent cruelty to try his 

perſon in a mock court of juſtice, and 
cut off his head; which he might have m 
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if he would have yielded to betray the con- 
ſtitution in church and fate. 

In this whole proceeding Simen and Levi 
were brethren; the wicked inſinuations of 
thoſe fanatical hers ſtirring up the cruel- 
ty of the ſoldiers, who, by force of arms, 
excluded from the houſe every member of 
parliament, whom they apprehended to bear 

leaſt inclination towards an agreement 
with the king, ſuffering only thoſe to enter 
who thirſted chiefly for his blood ; and this 
is the very account given by their own writ- 
ers. From whence it is clear that this prince 
was, in al! reſpects, a real martyr for the 
true religion and tae liberty of the people. 
That odlious parliament had firſt turned the 
biſhops out of the houſe of lords; in a few 
years after, they murdered their King; then 
immediately aboliſhed the whole houſe of 
lords ; and fo, at laſt, obtained their wiſhes, 
of having a government of the people, and 
a new religion, both after the manner of 
Geneva, without a king, a biſhop, or a 
nobleman ; and this they - res, od called 
the kingdom of Chrift and his ſaints. 

This is enough for your information on 
the firfl head: I ſhall therefore proceed to 
the ſecond, wherein I will ſhew you the mi- 
ſerable conſequences which that abominable 
rebellion and murder produced in theſe na- 
tions. 

Firſt, the Irif6 rebellion was wholly owing 
to that wicked Engliſh parliament. For the 
leaders in the Ir:fb popiſh maſſacre would 
| never 


| 
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never have dared to ſtir a finger, if they had 
not been encouraged by that rebellious ſpirit 
in the Engliſh houſe of commons, which they 
very well knew muſt diſable the king from 
ſending any ſupplies to his Proteſtant ſubjects 
here; and, therefore, we may truly ſay that 
the Exgliſb parliament held the king's hands, 
while the 11/6 papiſts here were cutting our 
grandfathers throats. 

Secondly, That murderous Puritan-parlia- 
ment, when they had all in their own power, 
could not agree upon any one method of ſet- 
tling a form either of religion or civil govern- 
ment, but changed every day from ſchiſm to 
ſchiſm, from hereſy to hereſy, and from one 
faction to another. From whence aroſe that 
wild confuſion ſtill continuing in our ſeveral 
ways of ſerving God, and thoſe abſurd no- 
tions of civil power, which have ſo often 
torn us with factions more than any other na- 
tion in Europe. | 

Thirdly, To this rebellion and murder 
have been owing the riſe and s of 
Atheiſm among us. For men, obſerving 
what numberleſs villanies of all kinds were 
committed during twenty years, under pre- 
tence of zeal and the reformation of God's 
church, were eaſily tempted to doubt that all 
religion was a mere impoſture : and the ſame 
ſpirit of infidelity, ſo far ſpread among us 
at this preſent, is nothing but the fruit of the 
leeds ſown by thoſe rebellious hypocritical 


{aints, 
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Fourthly, The old virtue and loyalty, and 
generous ſpirit of the Exgliſh nation, were 
wholiy corrupted by the power, the doctrine, 
and the example, of thoſe wicked _ . 
Many of the anticnt nobility were killed, 
and their families extinct, in defence of their 
prince and country, or murdered by the mer- 
cileſs courts of juſtice. Some of the worſt 
among them favoured or complied with the 
reigning iniquities. and not a few of the 
ner ſet created, when the martyr's ſon was 
reftor-d, were ſuch who had drank too deep 
of the bad principles then prevailing. 

Fifthly, The children of the murdered 
prince were forced to fly, for the tatety of 
their lives, to foreign countries; where one 
of them, at leaſt, I mean king James II. 
was ſeduced to popery; which ended in the 
lots of his kingdoms, the miſery and deſola- 
tion of this country, and a long and expenſ- 
wc war abroad. Our deliverance was owing 
to the valour and conduct of the late king; 
and, therefore, we ought to remember him 
with gratitude, but not mingled with blaſ- 
phemy or idolatry. It was happy that his 
114i: ct; and ours were the ſame: and God 
ture him greater ſucceſs than our ſins deſerv- 
el, Put, as a houſe thrown down by a ſtorm 
i ſeidom rebuiſt without ſome change in the 
foundation ; fo it hath happened, that, ſince 
the late Revolution, men have ſate much 
looſer in the true fundamentals both of reli- 
Sten and government, and factions have been 

| | more 
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more violent, treacherous, and malicious than 
ever, men running naturally from one extreme 
into another; and, for private ends, taki 
up thoſe very opiuions profeſſed by the leaders 
in that rebellion, which carried the bleſſed 
martyr to the ſcaffold. | 

Sixthly, Another conſequence of this hor- 
rid rebellion and murder was, the deſtroying 
or defacing of ſuch vaſt numbers of God's 
houſes. Te their ſelf-will they digged down a 
auall. If a ſtranger ſhould now travel in 
England, and obſerve the churches in his way, 
he could not otherwiſe conciude, than that 
ſome vaſt army of Turks or Heathens had 
been ſent on purpoſe to ruin and blot out all 
marks of Chriſtianity. They ſpared neither 
the ſtatues of ſaints, nor antient prelates, nor 
kings, nor benefactors; broke down the tombs 
and monuments of men famous in their ge- 
nerations, ſeiſed the veſſels of filver ſet apart 
for the halieſt uſe, tore down the moſt inno- 
cent or unents both within and without, 
made the houſes of prayer dens of thieves, or 
ſtables for cattie, Theſe were the mildeſt ef- 
ſects of Puritan- zeal and devetion for Chriſt ; 
and this was what themſelves affected to call 
a Thorough reformation. In this kingdom, 
thoſe ravages were not ſo eaſily ſeen 3-for, the 
people here being too poor to raiſe ſuch noble 
temples, the mean ones we had were not de- 
faced, but totally deſtroyed. 

Upon the whole, it is certain, that, al- 
though God might have found out many 
other ways to have puniſhed a ſinful people, 

4 without 
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without itting this rebellion and murder, 
as the courſe of the world hath run ever 
nce, we need ſeek for no other cauſes, of all 
the public evils we have hitherto ſuffered, or 
may ſuffer for the future, by the miſcondu& 
of princes, or wickedneſs of the people. 
go on now, upon the third head, to ſhew 

you to what good uſes this ſolemn day of hu- 
miliation may be applied. | 

Firſt, It may be an inftruftion to princes 
themſelves, to be careful in the choice of 
A are 7 adviſers in matters of law. 
All the j England, except one or two, 
adviſed the king, that he might legally raiſe 
money upon the ſubjects for buildin of ſhips, 


without conſent of parliament ; which, as it 


was the teſt overſight of his reign, ſo it 

ved —— — hn of all bis miſ- 
— rinces may likewiſe learn from 
hence, not to ſacrifiſe a faithful ſervant to the 
rage of a faction, nor to truſt any body of 


men with 2 ſhare of power than the 
laws of the land have appointed them, much 
leſs to it in their hands until they 


ſhall pleaſe to reſtore it. 

Secondly, By bringing to mind the y 
of this day, and the conſequences that have 
ariſen from it, we ſhall be convinced how ne- 

itis for thoſe in to curb, in ſea- 

ſon, all fuch unruly ſpirits as deſire to intro- 
duce new doctrines and diſcipline in the 
church, or new forms of government in the 
ſtate. Thoſe wicked Puritans began, in queen 
Elizabeth : 
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Ekzabeth's time, to quarrel only with ſurpli- 
ces and other habits, with the _ in matri- 
mony, the croſs in baptiſm, the like ; 
thence they went on to further matters of 
higher importance; and, at laſt, they muft 
needs have the whole government of the church 
diſſolved. This great work they compaſſed, 
firſt, by depriving the biſhops of their ſeats 
A then they aboliſhed the whole 

; and, at laſt, which was their original 
deſign, they ſeized on all the church-lands, 
and divided the ſpoil among themſelves ; and, 
like Jeroboam, made prieſts of the very dregs 
of the people. This was their way of re- 
forming church. As to the civil 
vernment, you have already heard how 2. 
modelled it upon the m of their king, 
and diſcarding the nobility. Vet, clearly to 
ſhew what a they had built, after twelve 
years trial and twenty ſeveral forts of go- 
vernment, the nation, grown weary of their 
tyranny, was forced to call in the ſon of him 
whom thoſe reformers had ſacrifiſed. And 
thus were Simeon and Levi divided in Jacob 
and ſcattered in Iſrael. 

Thirdly, Although the ſucceſſors of thoſe 
Puritans, I mean our preſent Diſſenters, do 
not think fit to obſerve this day of humiliati- 
on ; yet it would be very proper in them, u 
on ſome occaſions, to renounce, in 4 pu 
manner, thoſe principles upon which their pre- 
deceſſors ated ; and it will be more prudent 
in them to do ſo, becauſe thoſe very Puritans, 
of whom ours are followers, found, by ex- 
perience, 
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perience, that, after they had overturned the 
church and Nate, murdered their kirg, and 
were projecting what they called a kingdom 
of the ſaints, they were cheated cf the power 
and poſſeſñons they only panted after, by an 
upſtart ſet of religion that grew out of their 
own bowels, who ſubjected them to one ty- 
rant, while they were endeavouring to ſet up a 
thouſand, 

Fourthly, Thoſe © ho profeſs to be follow- 
ers of our church eſtabliſhed, and yet preſume 
in diſcourſe to jultify or excule that rebellion 
and murder of the king, ought to confider, 
how utterly contrary all ſuch opinions are to 
the doctrine of Chri and his apoſtles, as 
well as to the articles of our church, and to 
the preaching and praftice of it's true profeſ- 
ſors for above an hundred years. Of late 
times, indecd, and I ſpeak it with grief of 
heart, we have hcard even ſermons of a ſtrange 
nature: although reaſon would make one 
think it a very unaccountable way of procur- 
ing favour under a monarchy, by palliatin 
and leſſening the guilt of thoſe who murdere 
the beſt of kings in cold blood, and, for a 
time, deſtroyed the very monarchy itle!f. 
Pray God, we may never more hear ſuch doc- 
trire from the pulpit, nor have it ſcattered 
about in print, to poiſon the people. 

Fifthly, Some general knowledge of this 
horrid rebellion and murder, with the con- 
ſequences they had upon theſe nations, may 
be a warning to cur people not to 1 a 

| | ie, 
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lie, and to miſtruſt thoſe deluding ipirits, 
who, under pretence of a purer and more re- 
formed religion, would lead thein from their 
duty to God and the laws, Politicians may 
ſay nat they pleaſe, but it is no hard thing 
at all for the meaneſt perſva, who hath com- 
mon underitanding, to know whether he be 
weil or ill governed. If he be freely allow- 
ed to follow his trade and calling; if he be 
ſecure in his property, and hath the benefit 
of the law to defend himſelf againſt injuſtice 
and oppreſſion ; if his religion be different 
from that of his country, and the govern- 
ment think fit to tolerate it (which he may he 
very ſecure of, let it be what it will); he 
ought to be fully ſatisfied, and give no of- 
fence, by writing or diſcourſe, to the wor- 
ſkip eſtabliſhned, as the diiſenting preachers 
are too apt to do. But, if he hath any 
| new viſions of his own, it is his duty to be 
| | ms and pun them in ſilence, without 

iturbing the community by a furious zeal 

for making proſelytes. This was the folly 
and madnets of thoſe antient Puritan fan- 
atics : they muſt needs overturn heaven and 
earth, vioiate all the laws of God and man, 
make their country a field of blood, to pro- 
pegate whatever wild er wicked opinions 
came into their heads, declaring all their ab- 
| turdities and blatþ::emies to proceed from 
| the Holy Ghoſt. 
To conciude this head. In anſwer to tha: 
bj Gion of aceping up animéſity ard 5 
ne 
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tred between Proteſtants, by the obſervation 
of this day; if there be any ſeQ, or ſort of 
people among us, who profeſs the ſame prin- 
ciples in religion and government which thoſe 
Puritan rebels put in practice, I think it is 
the intereſt of all thoſe who love the church 
and king, to keep up as ſtrong a party a- 
gainſt them as poſſible, until they ſhall, in 
a body, renounce all thoſe wicked opinions 
upon which their predeceſſors ated, to the 
diſgrace of Chriftimity and the perpetual 
— of the Engliſb nation. 

When we accuſe the Papiſts of the hor- 
rid doctrine, that no faith ought to be kept 
with heretics, they deny it to a man; and 
yet we juſtly think it dangerous to truſt 
them, becauſe we know their actions have 
been ſometimes ſuitable to that opinion: 
but the followers of thoſe who beheaded the 
martyr have not yet renounced their prin- 
ciples; and, till they do, they may be juſtly 
ſuſpected: neither will the bare name of 
Proteſtants ſet them right. For, ſurely, Chrift 
requires more from us than a profeſſion of 
hating Popery, which a Turk or an Atheiſt 
may do as well as a Proteſtant. 

If an enſlaved people ſhould recover their 
liberty, from a tyrannical power of any 
ſort, who could bl 


and thankſgiving ? And doth not the de- 
ſtruction of a church, a king, and three 
kingdoms, by the artifices, h iſy, and 
cruelty of a wicked race of ſoldiers and 


ame them for comme- 
morating their deliverance by a day of joy | 
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preachers, and other ſons of Belial, equall 


uire a ſolemn time of humiliation ? eſ- 
pecialiy ſince the conſequences of that bloody 
ſcene ſtill continue, as I have already ſhewn, 
in their effects upon us. 

Tus I have done with the three heads I 
propoſe. to diſcourſe on. But, before I con- 
cinde, I muſt give a caution to thoſe who 
hear me, that they may not think I am 
pleading for abſolute unlimited power in an 
one man. It is true, all power is from God, 
and, as the apoſtle ſays, The powers that 
be are ordained of God ; but this is in the 
ſame ſenſe that all we have is from God, 
our food and raiment, and whatever poſſcſ- 
fion we hold by lawful means. Nothing 
can be meant in thoſe, or any other words 
of Scripture, to juſtify tyrannical power, or 
the ſavage cruelties of thoſe Heathen em- 
perors 9 lived in the time of the apoſtles : 
And ſo St. Paul concludes, The powers that 
be are ordained of God: For what? why, 
for the aq of evil doers, and the 
praiſe, the reward, of them that do well. 
There is no more inward value in the great- 
eſt emperor, than in the meaneſt of his ſub. 
jets: His body is compoſed of the fame 
ſubſtance, the ſame parts, and with the ſame 
or ter infirmities : His education is ge- 
nerally worſe, by flattery, and idleneſs and 
luxury, and thoſe evil diſpoſitions that early 


power is apt to give. It is therefore againtt 
common tenſe, that his private — in- 
Vor. XV. "a tereit, 
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tereſt, or pleaſure, ſhould be put in the 
balance with the ſafety of millions, every 
one of which is equal by nature, equal in 
the ſight of God, equally capable of ſal- 
vation; and it is for their ſakes, not his own, 
that he is entruſtcd with the government over 
them. He hath as high truſt as can ſafely be 
repoſed in one man, and, if he diſcharge it 
as he ought, he deſerves all the honour and 
duty that a mortal may be allowed to re- 
ceive. His perſonal failings we have no- 
thing to do with, and errors in government 
are to be imputed to his miniſters in the 
ſtare. To what height thoſe errors may be 
ſuffered to proceed, is not the buſineſs of this 
day, or this place, or of my function, to 
determine. en oppreſſions grow too great 
and univerſal to be borne, nature or neceſ- 
fity may find a remedy. But, if a private 
perſon reaſonably — pardon, upon bis 
amendment, for all faults that are not capi- 
tal, it would be an hard condition indeed, 
not to give the ſame allowance to a prince ; 
who muſt ſee with other mens eyes, and 
hear with other mens ears, which are often 
wilfully blind and deaf. Such was the con- 
dition of the martyr, and is ſo, in ſome de- 
gree, of all other princes. Yet, this we 
may juſtly ſay in defence of the common 

ple, in all civilized nations, that it muſt 

Loy bad government indeed, where the 
body of the ſubjects will not rather chuſe to 


live in peace and obedience, than take up 
arms 
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on the preſer.t powers, by ſuppoling any re- 


lation, or reſemblance, between that rebel. 
lion and the late Revolution; and, conſe- 
quently, that the preſent eſtabliſhment is to 
be defended by the ſame arguments which 
thoſe uſurpers made uſe of, who, to obtain 
their tyranny, trampled under foot all the 
laws both of God and man. 

One great deſign of my diſcourſe was to 
give you roars, _ running into either 
extreme of two opinions, with relation 
to obedience. As kings are called gods upon 
earth, ſo ſome would allow them an equal 
power with God, over all laws and ordinan- 
ces; and that the r and property, and 
life, and religion of ſubject, depended 
wholly upon the breath of the prince ; which 
however, I hope, was ncver meant by thoſe 
who pleaded for paſſive obedience. And 
this opinion hath not been confined to that 

rty which was firſt charged with it, but 
Fath ſometimes gone over to the other, to 
ſerve many an evil turn of intereſt or ambiti- 
on, who have been as ready to enlarge pre- 
rogative, where they could find their own 
account, as the higheſt maintainers of it. 


On the other fide, ſome look upon kings | 


as anſwerable for every miſtake or omiſſion 
in government, and bound to comply with 
the moſt unreaſonable demands of an un- 
quiet faction, which was the caſe of thuſe 
who perſecuted the bleſſed martyr of this day 


from his throne to the ſcaffold, 
Bctween 
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Between theſe two extremes, it is eaſy, from 
what hath been ſaid, to chuſe a middle; to 
be good and 3 ſubjects, yet, according 


to your power, faithful aſſertors of your re- 
ligion and liberties. To avoid all broachers 
and preachers of new- fangled doctrines in the 
church; to be ſtrict obſervers of the laws, 
which cannot be juſtly taken from you with- 
out your own conſent. In ſhort, to obey Gol 
and the king, and meddle not with thoſe who 
are given to chonge. 
Which that you may all do, &c. 
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OF THE 
COURT and EMPIRE of JAPAN. 


WRITTEN IN MDCC XVIII. 


K4222 was — 2 Em- 
of Japan, an s reign in 
the —7 341 of the 8 ſucceed - 
ing to Nena, a princeſs who governed with 
great felicity. 

There had been a revolution in that em- 
pire about twenty-ſix years before, which 
made ſome breaches in the hereditary line; 
and Regoge, ſucceſſor to Nena, although of 
the royal tamily, was a diſtant relation. 

There were two violent parties in the em- 
pire, which began in the time of the revolu- 
tion above-mentioned ; and, at the death of 
the empreſs Nena, were in the higheſt degree 
of animoſity, each charging the other with a 
deſign of int: oducing new Gods, and chang- 
ing the civil conſtitution. The names of 
theſe two parties were Huſiges and Yortes. 

he latter were thoſe whom Nena, the late 
empreſs, moit favourcd towards the end of 
her reign, and by whoſe advice ſhe go- 
verned, ; | 
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The Huſige faction, enraged at their loſs 
of power, made private applications to Re- 
gage during the life of the empreſs z which 
prevailed ſo far, that, upon her death, the 
new emperor wholly diſgraced the Yortes, 
and employed only the Huſiges in all his af- 
fairs. The Japaneſe author highly blames 
his imperial majeſty's proceeding in this af- 
fair; becauſe it was allowed, on all hands, 
that he had then a happy o nity of re- 
conciling parties for ever by a moderating 
ſcheme. But he, on the contrary, began his 
reign by openly — the principal and 
moſt popular Vortes, ſome of which had 
been chiefly inſtrumental in raiſing him to 
the thront. By this miſtaken ſtep, he oc- 
eaſioned & rebellion; which, although it 
were ſoon quelled by ſome very A 
turns of fortune, yet the fear, whether 
or pretended, of new attempts, en him 
in ſuch immenſe charges, that, inſtead of 
clearing any part of that prodigious debt 
left on his kingdom by the former war, 
which might have been done by any toler- 
able management, in twelve years of the 
moſt profound ; he left his empire loaden 
with a vaſt addition to the old incumbrance. 

This 1 before he ſucceeded to the 
empire of Japan, was king of Tedſu, a do- 
minion ſeated on the continent, to the weſt- 


. fide of Japan. Tedſu was the place of his 


birth, more beloved by him than his 
new empire; for there he ſpent ſome months 
almoſt every year, and thi was ſuppoſed 
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to have conveyed fums of money, ſaved 
out of his imperial revenues. 

T here were two maritime towns of great 
impertance bordering upon Tedſa: of thele 
he purchaſed a litigated title; and, to ſup- 
port it, was forced not only to entrench 
deeply on his Japaneſe revenues, but to en- 
gage in alliances very dangerous to the Ja- 
paneſe empire. | 

Jafan was at that time a limited mo- 
naichy, which ſome authors are of opinion 
was introduced there by a detachment frcm 
the numerous army of Brennus, who ravaged 
a great uu of Aa; and thoſe of them 
who fixed in Jaan left behind them that 
kind of military inſtitution, which the North- 
ern people, in enſuing ages, carried through 
moſt parts of Europe; the generals becom- 
ing kings, the great officers a ſenate of 
nobles, with a repreſentative from every cen- 
tenary of private ſoldiers ; and, in the aſſent 
of the majority in theſe two bodies, con- 
vary by the general, the legiſlature con- 

ſted. 

I need not farther explain a matter ſo 
. known ; but return to my ſub- 
4 The Huſige faction, by a groſs piece of 
negligence in the Yortes, had ſo far infinuat- 


ed themſelves and their opinions into the fa- 

vour of Regoge before he came to the em- 

ire, that this prirce firmly believed them to 

e his only tiuc friends, and the others hg 
no! 
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mortal enemies. By this opinion he govern- 
ed all the actions of his reign. 

The emperor died ſuddenly, in his jour- 
ney to Tedſu; were, according to his uſual 
cuſtom, he was going to paſs the ſummer. 

This prince, during his whole reign, con- 
tinued an abſolute ſtranger to the language, 
the manners, the laws, and the religion of 
Japan ; and, paſſing his whole time among 
old miſtrefles, or a few 28 left the 
whole management of the empire in the 
hands of a miniſter, upon the condition of 
being made eaſy in his perſonal revennes 
and the management of parties in the ſenate. 
His laſt miniſter, who 1 in the moſt 
arbitrary manner for ſeveral years, he was 
thought to hate more than he did any other 
rem in Japan, except his only ſon, the 

ir to the empire. The diſlike he bore to 
the former was, becauſe the miniſter, under 
pretence that he could not govern the ſenate 
without diſpoſing of employments among 
them, would not ſuffer his maſter to oblige 
one ſingle perſon, but diſpoſed of all to his 
own relations and dependents. But, as to 
that continued and virulent hatred he bore 
to the prince his ſon, from the beginning of 
his reign to his death, the hiſtorian hath not 
accounted for it, further than by various con- 
jectures, which do not deſerve to be related. 

The miniſter above-mentioned was of a 
family not contemptible, had been early a 
ſenator, and from his vouth a mortal enemy 
it the Yortes. He had been formerly dii- 
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graced in the ſenate, for ſome frauds in the 
management of a public truſt, He was per- 
fectly ſkiiled, by long practice, in the — 

tor ĩal forms; and dextrous in the purchaſi 
of votes, from thoſe who could find their ac- 
counts better in complying with his meaſures, 
than t could probably loſe by any tax 
that might be charged on the kingdom. He 
ſeemed to tail, in point of policy, by not 
concealing his gettings, never ſcrupling open- 
ly to lay out vaſt ſums of money in paintings, 
buildings, and purchaſing eſtates; when it 
was known, that, upon his firſt coming into 
buſineſs, upon the death of the empreſs Nena, 
his fortune was but inconſiderable. He had 
the moſt boldneſs and the leaſt magnanimity 
that ever any mortal was endowed with. By 
enriching his relations, friends, and depen- 
dants, in a moſt exorbitant manner, he was 
weak enough to imagine that he had provi- 
ded a ſupport againſt an evil day. He had 
the beſt among all falſe appearances of cou- 
rage, which was a moſt unlimited aſſurance, 
22 he would ſwagger the boldeſt mer 
into a dread of his power; but had not th 
ſmalleſt portion of magnanimity, growing 
jealous, and diſgracing every man, who was 
nown to bear the leaſt civility to thoſe he 
diſliked. He had ſome ſmall ſmattering in 
books, but no manner of politeneſs ; nor, 
in his whole life, was ever known to ad- 
vance any one perſon, upon the ſcore of wit, 
learning, or abilities for buſineſs. The whole 
ſyſtem of his miniſtry was corruption; * 
| e 
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he never gave bribe or penſion, without frank- 
ly telling the receivers what he expected from 

„and threatening them to put an end to 
his bounty, if they failed to comply in every 
circumſtance. 

A few months before the emperor's death, 
there was a defign concerted between ſome 
eminent perſons of both parties, whom the 
deſperate ſtate of the empire had united, to 
accuſe the miniſter at the firſ® meeting of a 
new-choſen ſenate, which was then to aſſem< 
ble according to the laws of that empire. 
And it was believed, that the vaſt expence he 
muſt be at in chuſing an aſſembly proper for 
his purpoſe, added to the low ftate of the 
wakes, the encreaſing number of penſioners, 
the great diſcontent of the people, and the. 
perſonal hatred of the emperor ; would, if 
well laid open in the ſenate, be of weight 
enough to ſink the miniſter, when it ſhould 
2 to his 22 penſioners and creatures 

t he could not ſupply them much longer. 

While this ſcheme was in agitation, an ac- 
count came of the — raed ; and the 
prince his ſon, with univerſal joy, mounted 
the throne of Japan. 

The new emperor had always lived a pri- 
vate life, during the reign of his father; 
who, in his annual abſence, never truſted 
him more than once with the reins of go- 
vernment, which he held fo evenly that he 
became too popular to be confided in any 
more. He was thought not unfavourable to 
the Vortes, at leaſt not altogether to ap- 
prove the virulence wherewith his father pro- 
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diately u is on, incipa % 
4 = denommation came, 1122 
bodies, to kiſs the hem of his nt, whom 
he received with great courteſy, and ſome of 
them with particular marks of diſtinction. 
The prince, during the reign of his father, 
having not been truſted with any public 
ed his leiſure in learning 


ſenate, who ſecretly Le- 
bw-Aw, the miniſter; and likewiſe from 
good with the father, had, 
with great induſtry, ſkill, and decency, uſed 
his endeavour to inſtil good principles into 
the young prince. 
the news of the former emperor's 
4 wg 4 d council was ſummoned of 
courſe, little paſſed beſides directing 
the ceremony of proclaiming the ſucceſſor. 
But, in ſome days after, the new emperor, 
having conſulted with thoſe perſons in whom 
he could chiefly confide, and maturely con- 
ſidered in his own mind the preſent ſtate of 
his affairs, as well as the diſpoſition of his 
people, convoked another aſſembly of his 
council; wherein, after ſome time ſpent in 
general buſineſs, ſuitable to the preſent emer- 
gency, he directed Lelop-Arv to give him, in 
as ſhort terms as he — could, an 
account of the nation's debts, of 2 mai _ 
2 m. 
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ment in the ſenate, and his negotiations with 
foreign courts : Which that miniſter having 
delivered, according to his uſual manner, 
with much aſſurance and little ſatisfaction, 
the emperor deſired to be fully ſatisfied in the 


following particulars. 
Whether the vaſt expence of chuſing ſuch 


members into the ſenate, as would be content 
to do the public buſineſs, were abſolutely ne- 


ce ? 

3 thoſe members, thus choſen in, 
would croſs and im the neceſſary courſe 
of affairs, unleſs they were ſupplied with 

t ſums of money and continued pen- 
ons ? 

Whether the ſame corruption and perverſe- 
neſs were to be expected from the nobles ? 

Whether the empire of Japan were in ſo 
low a condition, that the imperial envoys, 
at foreign courts, muſt be forced to purchaſe 
allianccs, or prevent a war by immenſe bribes, 
given to the miniſters of all the neighbour- 
ing princes ? 

hy the debts of the empire were ſo pro- 
digiouſly advanced, in a peace of twelve years 
at home and abroad ? | 

Whether the Yortes were univerſally ene- 
mies to the religion and laws of the empire, 
and to the imperial family now reigning ? 

Whether thoſe perſons, whole revenues 
conſiſt in lands, do not give ſurer pledges of 
fidelity to the public, and are more intereſted | 
in the welfare of the empire, than others 
whoſe fortunes conſiſt only in money? 2 

| n 
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And becauſe Lelop Aww, for ſeveral years 
paſt, had engroſſed the whole adminiſtration, 
the emperor ſignified, that from him alone he 

ed an anſwer. 

This miniſter, who had ſagacity enough 
to cultivate an intereſt in the young prince's 
family during the late emperor's life, received 
early intelligence from one of his emiſſaries 
of what was intended at the council, and 
had ſufficient time 'to frame as plauſible an 
anſwer as his cauſe and conduct would allow. 
However, having defired a few minutes to 

t his thoughts in order, he delivered them 
in the following manner: 


«SIR, 


« Upon this ſhort unexpected warning, to 
*© anſwer your imperial majeſty's queries, I 
« ſhould be wholly at a loſs, in your maje- 
c ſty's auguſt > Hog and that of this moſt 
© noble mb 
«© weaker defence than my own loyalty and 
integrity, and the proſperous ſucceſs of 
«© my endeavours. 

It is well known that the death of the 
« empreſs Nena hap in a moſt mira- 
© culous juncture; and that, if ſhe had lived 
«© two months longer, your illuſtrious family 
% would have been deprived of your right, 
% and we ſhould have ſeen an uſurper upon 
<<. your throne, who would have bei chan g- 
ed the conſtitution of this empire, both 
& civil and ſacred; and, although that em- 
«c preſs died in a moſt opportune ſeaſon, yet 
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ly, if I were armed with a 
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the penceable entrance of your majeſty's 
father was affected by a continual ſeries of 
miracles. The truth of this appears by 
that unnatural rebellion which the Yor- 
tes raiſed, without the leaſt provocation, 
in the firſt year of the late emperor's reign, 
which may be ſufficient to convince your 
majeſty, that every ſoul of that denomi+ 
nation was, is, and will be for ever, a fa- 
vourer of the pretender, a mortal enemy 
to your illuſtrious family, and an intro- 
ducer of new Gods into the empire. Upon 
this foundation was built the whole con- 
duct of our affairs; and, fince a great 
majority of the kingdom was at that time 
reckoned to favour the Yortes faction, who, 
in the regular courſe of ele&ions, mult cer- 
tainly have been choſen members of the ſenate 
then to be convoked; it was neceſſary, by 
ſuch a manner, that your majeſty's father 
might have a ſufficient number to weigh 
down the ſcale on his fide, and thereby 
carry on thoſe meaſures which could only 
ſecure him and his family in the poſſeſſion 
of the empire. To ſupport this original 
plan, FT came into the ſervice: but 

members of the ſenate, knowing themſelves 
every day more neceſſary, upon the chuſing 
of a new ſenate, I found the charges to 
encreaſe ; and that, after they were choſen, 


they inſiſted upon an increaſe of their pen- 


ſions; becauſe they well knew that the 
work could not be carried on without 


* them 
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them : and I was more general in my do- 
natives, becauſe I thought it was more tor 
the honor of the crown, that every vote 
ſhould paſs without a diviſion; and that, 
when a debate was propoſed, it ſhould 
immediately be quaſhed by putting the 
queſtion. 

« Sir, The date of the preſent ſenate is 


expired, and your imperial majeſty is now 


to convoke a new one ; which, 1 confeſe, 


will be ſomewhat more expenſive than the 
laſt, becauſe the Yortes, irom your f:vour- 
able reception, have begun to re-:iffume 2 
ſpirit whereof the country had ſotne intel- 
ligence; and we know the majority of the 
ople, without proper management, would 
ſtill in that fatal intereſt. However, I 
dare undertake, with the charge only of 


four hundred thouſand iprangs [], to re- 


turn as great a majority of ſenators ef the 
true ſtamp, as your majeſty can dere. As 
to the ſums of money paid in foreign courts, 
I hope, in ſome years, to eaſe the nation 
of them, when we and our neighbours 
come to a good underitanding. However, 
I will be bold to fay, they are cheaper than 
a ws where your majeſty 1s to be a prin- 
cipal. 

* The penſions, indeed, to ſenaturs and 
other perions, mult necds increate, from 
the reſtireneis of ſome, and ſcrupulous na- 
ture of others ; and the new members, who 
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« are unpractiſed, muſt have better encour- 
« agement. However, I dare undertake to 
* bring the eventual charge within eight 
« hundred thouſand ſprangs. But to make 
« this caty, there be new funds raiſed, 
* of which I have ſeveral ſchemes ready, 
„ without taxing bread or fleſh, which ſhall 
te be referred to more preſſing occaſions. 

„ Your majeſty knows it is the laudable 
« cuſtom of all Eaſtern ＋ to leave the 
% whole management of affairs, both civil 
« and military, to their viſirs. The appoint- 
% ments for your family, and private purſe, 
„ ſhall exceed thoſe of your predeceſſors : 
% You ſhall be at no trouble, further than 
© to appear ſometimes in council, and leave 
« the reſt to me: you ſhall hear no clamour 
„or complaints: your ſenate ſhall, upon oc- 
* caſfions, declare you the beſt of princes, the 
« father of your country, the arbitcr of Aa, 
% the — of the oppreſſed, and the de- 
„light of mankind. 

&« Sir, Hear not thoſe who would moſt 
&« falſely, impiouſly, and maliciouſly inſinu- 
« ate, that your government can be carried 
% on without that wholeſome, neceſſary ex- 
„ pedient, of ſharing the public revenue with 
ec 2 faithful deſerving enators. This, I 
“% know, my enemies are pleaſed to call bri- 
„% bery and corruption. Be it to: but I in- 
* fiſt, that, without this bribery and corrup- 
tion, the wheels of government will not 
turn, or at leaſt will be apt to take fire, 
* like other wheels, unleſs they be greaſed 
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« at times. If an angel from hea- 
or un cad deſcend, to govern this empire 
% upon any other ſcheme than what our 
«© enemies call corruption, he muſt return 
c from whence he came, and leave the work 
«© undone. 

« Sir, It is well known we are a trading 
© nation, and conſequently cannot thrive in 
© 2 bargain where nothing is to be gained. 
«© The poor eleftors, who run from their 
% ſhops, or the plough, for the ſervice of 
« their country, are they not to be confider- 
«+ ed for their labour and their loyalty ? The 
*. candidates, who, with the hazard of their 
« perſons, the loſs of their characters, and 
4 the ruin of their fortunes, are preferred to 
« the ſenate, in a country where they are 
— „before the very lords of the ſoil ; 
6 are they not to be rewarded for their zeal 
« to your majeſty's ſervice, and qualified to 
« live in your metropolis as becomes the luſ- 
<« tre of their ſtations ? 


« Sir, If I have given great gumbers of 


« the moſt profitable employments 
«© my own relations and nearett allies, it was 
«© not out of any partiality, but becauſe I 
% know them beſt, and can beſt depend up- 
« on them. I have been at the pains to 
% mould and cultivate their opinions. Abler 
« heads might probably have been found, 
* but they would not be equally under my 
% direction. A huntſman, who the ab- 
« ſolute command of his dogs, will hunt 
„% more 
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more effectually than with a better pack, 
« to whoſe manner and cry he is a ſtranger. 

« Sir, Upon the whole, I will a to 
* all thoſe who beſt knew your royal father, 
« whether that bleſſed monarch had ever one 
© anxious thought for the public, or diſap- 
« pointment, or uneaſineſs, or want of mo- 
« ney for all his occaſions, during the time 
« of my adminiſtration ? And, how happy 
« the people confeſſed themſelves to be un- 
« der fit a king, I leave to their own nu- 
«© merous addrefſes; which all politicians 
&* will allow to be the moſt infallible proof 
« how any nation ſtands affected to their ſo- 
« vereign. 


Lelop- Aww, having ended his ſpeech and 
ſtruck his forchead thrice againſt the table, as 
the cuſtom is in Japan, fate down with 
complacency of mind, and much uſe of 
his adherents, as might be obſerved by their 
eountenances and their whiſpers. But the 
emperor's behaviour was remarkable ; for, 
during the whole harangue, he appeared equal - 
ly attentive and uneaſy. After a ſhort pauſe, 
his majeſty commanded that ſome other coun- 
_ 1 2 his — either to 
confirm or object againſt what had been ſ 
ken by Lelop- Av, * 
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{Vide the CRAFTSMAN, 1727.] 


SIR, 
AETHOUGH, in one of your papers, 


you declare an intention of turning them 
during the dead ſeaſon of tlie year, into ac- 
counts of domeſtic and foreign intelligence; 
yet I think we, your correſpondents, thould 
not underitand your meaning 10 literally, as 
if you intended to reject iniciting any other 
paper, which might probably b- uftul for 
the public. Neither, indeed, an; I fully con- 
vinced, that this yew court you relvive 10 
take will render vou more eure then your 
former laudable practice, ct infcrting ſack 
ſpeculations as were ſent you by icveral well- 
wiſhers to the good of the kingdom; how- 
ever grating ſuch notices might be to _ 
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who wanted neither power nor 11: linaticn to 
reſent them at your colt, For, ſince there is 
a direct law again ſpreading talfſe news, if 
rou ſhould venture to tell us in one of the 
Craftimen that the dey of Agiers had got the 
tooth-ach, or the king of Bantam had taken 
a purge, and the facts ſhould be contradicted 
in ſucceeding pacquets ; I do not ſee what 
plea you could oti.r to avoid the utn;oft pe- 
nalty of the law, becauſe you are not ſuppoſ- 
ed to be very gracious among thoſe who are 
moſt able to hurt you. 

Beſides, as I take your intentions to be ſin- 
cerely meant for the public ſervice, ſo your 
original method of entertaining and inſtruct- 
ing us will be more general and more uſeful 
in this ſexſon of the year, when people are 
retired to amuſements more cool, more inno- 
cent, and much more reaſonable than thoſe 
they have left; when their paſſions are ſub- 
tided or ſuſpended; when they have no occa- 
hons of intiaming themſelves, or each other; 
where they will have r of hearing 
common ſenſe, ev ay in the week, from 
their tenants or neighbouring farmers, and 
thereby be qualified, in hours of rain or lei- 
ture, to read and conſider the advice or infor- 
mation you ſhall ſend them. 

Another weighty reaſon why you ſhould not 
alter your manner of writing, by dwindlin 
to a news-monger, is becauſe there is no ſuſ- 
penſion of arms agreed on between you. and 
your adverſaries, who fight with a ſort of 
weapons which have two wonderful * 
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that they are never to be worn out, and are 
beſt wielded by the weakeſt hands, and which 
the poverty of our language forceth me to 
call by the trite appellations of Scurrility, 
Slander, and Billinglgate. I am far fiom 
thinking that theſe gentlemen, or rather their 
employers (for the operators themſelves are too 
obſcure to be gueſſed at) ſhould be anſwered 
after their own way, although it were pothible 
to drag them out of their obſcurity ; but I 
wiſh you would enquire what real uſe ſuch a 
conduct is to the cauſe they have been fo 
largely paid to defend. The author of the 
three firit Occaſional Letters, a perſon altoge- 
ther unknown, hath been thought to glance 
(for what reaſons he beſt knows) at ſome pub- 
lic proceedings, as if they were not agreeable 
to his private opinions. In anſwer to this, 
the pamphleteers retained on the other fide 
are inſtructed by their ſuperiors, to ſingle out 
an adverſary whoſe abilities they moſt have 
reaſon to apprehend, and to load himſelf, his 
family, and friends, with all the infamy that 
a pezpetual converſation in Bridewell, New- 
gate, and the ſtews, could furniſh them; but, 
at the fame time, fo very unluckily, that the 
moiſt diſtinguiſhing parts of their characters 
ſtrike directly in the face of their benefactor, 
whole idea preſenting itſelf along with his 
guineas perpetually to their imagination, oc- 
caſioned this deſperate blunder. 

But, allowing this heap of ſlander to be 
truth, and applied to the proper yg 
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rus is to be the conſequence ? Are our pub - 
c 


debts to be the ſooner paid ; the corrupti- 
ons that author complains of to be the ſooner 
cured ; an honourable peace, cr a glorious 
war, the more likely to enſue; trade to flou- 
riſh ; the Offend com to be demoliſhed ; 
Gibraltar and Port- left entire in our 
poſſeſſion : the balance of Europe to be pre- 
ſerved; the malignity of parties to be for 
ever at an end; none but perſons of merit, 
virtue, genius, and learning to be encourag- 
ed? I aſk whether any of theſe effects will 
follow upon the publication of this author's 
libel, even ſuppoſing he could prove every 
ſyllable of it to be true ? 

At the ſame time, I am well aſſured, that 
the only reaſon of aſcribing thoſe papers to 
a particular perſon, is built upon the infor- 
mation of a certain tical ſpy of qua- 
lity, well known to act in that capacity by 
thoſe into whoſe company he inſinuates him | 
ſelf ; a ſort of perſons who, although with- 
out much love, eſteem, or dread of people in 
preſent power, have too much common 

dence to ſpeak their thoughts with freedom 
ore ſuch an intruder ; who, therefore, im · 
poſes groſsly upon his maſters, if he makes 
them pay for any thing but his own conjec- 


It is a grievous miſtake in a great miniſter 
to neglect or deſpiſe, much more to irritate, 
men of genius and learning. I have heard 
one of the wiſeſt perſons in my time obſerve, 
that an adminiſtration was to be known and 
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judged by the talents of thoſe who appeared 
their advocates in print. This I mutt never 
allow to be a general rule; vet I cannot but 
think it prodigiouſly unfortunate, that, among 
the anſwerers, defenders, repliers, and pane- 
gyriſts, ſtarted up in defence of preſent per- 
ſons and proceedings, there hath not yet ariſen 
one whoſe · labours we can read with patience, 
however we may applaud their loyalty and 
good-will. And all this with the advantages 
of conftant ready pay, of natural and acquir- 
ed venom, and a grant of the whole fund of 
ſlander, to range over and riot in as they 
leaſe. | 

E On the other ſide, a turbulent writer of 
Occaſional Letters, and other vexatious pa- 
pers, in conjunction perhaps with one or two 
friends as bad as himſelf, is able to diſcon- 
cert, teaze, and ſour us whenever he thinks 
fit, 2 by the ſtrength of genius and 
truth; and after ſo dextrous a manner, that, 
when we are vexed to the ſoul, and well know 
the reaſons why we are ſo, we are aſhamed to 
own the firſt, and cannot tell how to expreſs 
the other. In a word, it ſeems to me that all 
the writers are on one fide, and all the railers 
on the other. 

However, I do not pretend to aſſert, that 
it is impoſſible for an ill miniſter to find men 
of wit who may be drawn, by a very valua- 
ble conſideration, to undertake his defence; 
but the misfortune is, that the heads of ſuch 
writers rebel againſt their hearts ; _ genus 
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forſakes them, when would offer to proſ- 
titute it to the ſervice of injuſtice, corruption, 
party-rage, and falſe repreſentations of things 
and perſons. | 

And this is the beſt argument I can offer 
in defence of great men, who have been of 
late ſo very unhappy in the choice of their 
paper-champions ; although I cannot much 
commend their good huſbandry, in thoſe ex- 
orbitant payments of twenty and fixty — 
neas at a time for a ſcurvy pamphlet; fince 
rhe ſort of work they require is what will all 
—_— 45 — — 7 any 1 * _ hath 
enj n a very uca- 
tion, hath keps the vileſt company, is en- 
dowed with a ſervile ſpirit, is maſter of an 
empty purſe, and a heart full of malice. 

But, to ſpeak the truth in ſoberneſs; it 
ſhould ſeem a little hard, fince the old Whig- 
pg Ry hath yo pg of 22 
up tor the 1 „ to a degree 
4 no man, 7 Act ears paſt, durſt ven- 
ture out a thought which did not ſquare to a 
point with the maxims and practices that then 
prevailed : I fay, it is a little hard that the 
vileſt mercenaries ſhould be countenanced, 
— rewarded, for diſcharging their 

rutalities againſt men of honour, only upon 
a bare conjecture. 

If it hould happen that theſe profligates 
have attacked an innocent perſon, I aſk what 
latisfaction can their hirers give in return? 
Not all the wealth raked together by the moſt 

corrupt rapacious miniſters, in the longeſt 
L courſe 
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courſe of unlimited power, would be ſuffici- 
ent to atone for the hundredth part of ſuch 
an injury. 

In the common way of thinking, it is a 
fituation ſufficient in all conſcience to ſatiſ- 
fy a reaſonable ambition, for a private perſon 
to command the laws, the forces, the reve- 
nues of a great kingdom, to reward and ad- 
vance his followers and flatterers as he pleaſes, 
and to keep his enemies (real or imaginary) 
in the duit. In fuch an exaltation, why 
ſhould he be at the trouble to make uſe of 
fools to ſound his praiſes (becauſe I always 
thought the lion was hard ſet, when he choſe 
the aſs for his trumpeter) or knaves to re- 
venge his quarrel, at the expence of innocent 
mens reputations ? 

With all thoſe advantages, I cannot ſee why 
perſons, in the height of power, ſhould be 
under the leaft concern on account of their 
23 for which they have no manner 
of uſe; or to ruin that of others, which may 
* be the only poſſeſſion their enemies 

ve left them. Suppoſing times of corru 
tion, which I am very far from doing, if a 
writer diſplays them in their proper colours, 
does he do any thing worſe than ſending 
cuſtomers to the ſhop ? Here only, at the fign 
of the Brazen Head, are to be ſold places 
and penſions : beware of counterfeits, and 
har 3 care of miſtaking TI 

or my own I think it unne- 
ceſſary = ive 24 of > ww mi- 
niſter in fulneſs of his power, becauſe 
it 
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it is a thing that naturally does itſelf, and is 
obvious to the eyes of all mankind; for his 
perſonal qulities are all derived into the moſt 
3 — of his — rm If this 

juſt, prudent, ar, impartial, intent 
upon he public —_ pre 4 for preſent 
exigencies, and ident of the future ; ſuch 
is director himſelf in his private capa- 
city: if it be rapacious, inſolent, partial, 

liating long and deep diſeaſes of the pub- 
ic with empirical remedies, falſe, diſguiſed, 
impudent, malicious, — z you ſhall 
infallibly find the private life of the con- 
duftor to anſwer in every point, nay, what 
is more, every twinge of the gout or gravel 
will be felt in their conſequences by the com- 
munity : as the thief-catcher, upon viewin 
a houſe broke open, could immediately di- 
ſtinguiſh, from the manner of the workman- 
ſhip, by what hand it was done. 

It is hard to form a maxim againſt which 
an exception is not ready to ſtart up: So, in 
the preſent caſe, where the miniſter grows 
enormouſly rich, the public is rang ence pr | 
poor; as in a privaie family, the ſteward al- 
ways thrives the faſteſt, when his lord is run- 
ning out. 
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OF 
PUBLIC ABSURDITIES 


IN ENGLAND. 


actions of parlia- 
to form ſchemes of go- 
new model the common- 


reflects upon many ri- 
diculous hurtful maxims, cuſtoms, and 
neral rules of life, which prevail in this king- 
dom, would not with great reaſon be tempt- 
ed, according to the preſent turn of his hu- 
mour, either to laugh, lament, or be angry 
or, if he were ſanguine engough, to 
_ It is the miſtake of wiſe 
and good men, that expect more reaſon 
and virtue from br bo. 41 than, taki 
it in the bulk, it is in any ſort capable of. 
Whoever hath been preſent at councils or 
aſſemblies of any ſort, if he be a man of 
com- 


| 
| 
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common prudence, cannot but have obſerved 
ſuch reſults and opinions to have frequently 
paſſed a majority, as he would be aſhamed 
to advance in private converſation. I ſay 
nothing of cruelty, oppreſſion, injuſtice, and 
the like, becauſe theſe are fairly to be account- 
ed for in all aſſemblies, as beſt gratifying the 
paſſions and intereſts of leaders ; which is a 
point of ſuch high conſideration, that all 
others muſt give place to it. But I would 
be underſtood here to ſpeak only of opinions 
ridiculous, fooliſh, and abſurd ; with con- 
cluſions and actions ſuitable to them, at the 
ſame time, when the moſt reaſonable 

tions are often unanimouſly rej:cted. 

And, as all aſſemblies of men are liable 
to this accuſ>tion, ſo likewile there are na- 
tural abſurdities from which the wiſeſt ſtates 
are not exempt, which proceed leſs from the 
nature of their climate than that of their go- 
vernment; the Gault, the Britons, the Spani- 
ards, and Ttahans, having retained very lit 
tle of the characters given them in antient 


By theſe and the like reflexions, I have 
been often led to conſider ſome public ab- 
ſurdities in our own country, of which 
are, in my opinion, directly againſt the rules 
of right reaſon, and are attended with great 
1nconveniences to the ſtate. I ſhall mention 
ſuch of them as come into memory, without 
— any method ; and I ſhall give my 
reaſon why I take them to be. abſurd in their 
nature, _ „ 
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It is abſurd that rſon, who profeſſ- 
eth a different Ar worſhip from that 
which is national, ſhould be truſted with a 
vote for electing members in the houſe of 
commons. Becauſe every man is full of zeal 
for his own religion, although he regards not 
morality z and, therefore, will endeayour to 
his utmoſt to bring in a repreſentative of his 
own principles, which, if they be popular, 
may endanger the religion eſtabliſhed ; which, 
as it hath formerly happened, may alter the 
whole frame of government. 

A ftanding army in England, whether in 
time of peace or war, is a direct abſurdity, 
For it is no part of our buſineſs to be a war- 
like nation, otherwiſe than by our fleets. In 
foreign wars we have no concern, further 
than in conjunction with allies, whom we 
may * aſſiſt by 5 by foreign troops 

with our money. ut mercenary troops 
ay ot can be of no uſe, except to awe 
ſenates, and thereby promote arbitrary power 
ina monarchy or oligarchy. 

That the election of ſenators ſhould be 
of any charge to the candidates, is an ab- 
turdity ; but, that it ſhould be ſo to a miniſ- 
tiy, is a manifeſt acknowledgement of the 
worſt deſigns. If a miniſtry intended the ſerr ice 
of their prince and country, or well under- 
itood wherein their own ſecurity beſt conſiſted 
(as it is impoſſible that a parliament freely elect- 
ed, according to the original inſtitution, can do 
ary hurt to a tolerable prince or tolerable ow 
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ſtry) they would uſe the ſtrongeſt methods to leave 
the people to their own free choice : the mem- 
bers would then conſiſt of perſons who had beſt 
eſtates in the neighbourhood or county, or at 
leaſt never of ſtrangers. And ſurely this is 
at leaſt full as requiſite a * - 
legiſlator, as to a juryman, who ought to 

#3 poſſible, ex hes ; fince ſuch perſons 
muſt be ſuppoſed the beſt judges of the wants 
and defires of their ſeveral boroughs and 
counties. To chuſe a repreſentative for Ber- 
wick, whoſe eſtate is at Land's End, would 
have been thought in former times a very 
t ſoleciſm; how much more as it is at 
ent, where ſo many perſons are returned 
r boroughs, who do not poſſeſs a foot of 
land in the kingdom ? 

By the old conſtitution, whoever poſſeſſ- 
ed a free-hold in land, by which he was a 
gainer of forty ſhillings a year, had the pri- 
vilege to vote for a knight of the ſhire. 

effets of this law are wholly eluded, 
partly by the courſe of time, and partly by 
corruption. Forty ſhillings in thoſe ages were 
equal to twenty pounds in ours; and there- 
fore it was then a want of ſagacity to fix 
that privilege to a determinate ſum, ra- 
ther than to a certain quantity of land, arable 
or paſture, able to produce a certain quanti- 
ty of corn or hay. And therefore it is high- 
ly abſurd, and againſt the intent of the law, 
x this defect is not regulated. 

But the matter is ſtill worſe : for any gen- 
tleman can, upon occalion, make as 2 
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freeholders as his eftate or ſettlement will al- 
low, by making leaſes for life of land at a 
rack rent of forty ſhillings, where a tenant, 
who is not worth one farthing a year, when 
his rent is paid, ſhall be held a legal voter 
for a perſon to repreſent his county. Nei- 
ther do I enter into half the frauds that are 
practiſed upon this occaſion. 

It is likewiſe abſurd, that boroughs de- 
cayed are not abſolutely extinguiſhed, be- 
cauſe the returned members do in _y re- 
preſent nobody at all; and that ſeveral large 
towns are not repreſented, though full of 
induſtrious townſmen, who m_ advance 
the trade of the kingdom. 

The claim of ſenators, to have themſelves 
and ſervants exempted from law-ſuits and 
arreſts, is manifeſtly abſurd. The proceed- 
ings at law are. already ſo ſcandalous a griev- 
ance, upon account of the delays, that they 
little 3 any 2 Whoever + —_ 
not or not willing, to pay his j 
debts, or, to other aw of their 
lands, would the decifion of the law, 
is ſurely but ill-qualified to be a legiſlator. 
A criminal, with as good reaſon, might fe on 
the bench, with a gre of ing men 
to be hanged for their honeſty. By the an- 
nual fitting of parliaments, and the days of 
privilege preceding and ſubſequent, a ſena- 
tor is one half of the year beyond the reach 
of common juſtice. 

That the ſacred perſon of a ſenator's 
footman -ſhall be free from arreſt, _— 
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he undoes the poor ale-wife by running on 
ſcore, is a circumſtance of equal wi 
and juſtice, to avoid the great evil of his 
malter's lady wanting her complement of 
liveries behind the coach, 
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BISHOP BURNET's HISTORY. 


HIS author is, in moſt particulars, the 
worſt qualified for an hiſtorian that ever 
I met with. His ſtyle is rough, full of im- 
proprieties, in expreſſions often Scotch, and 
often ſuch as are uſed by the meaneſt people. 
He diſcovers a great ſcarcity of — and 
phraſes, by 22 the ſame ſeveral hun- 
dred times, for want of capacity to vary 
them. His obſervations are mean and trite, 
and very often falſe. His Secret Hiſtory is 
generally made up of coffee-houſe ſcandals, 
or at beſt from reports at the third, or fourth, 
or fifth hand. The account of the pretend- 
er's birth, would only become an old wo- 
man in a chimney-corner. His vanity runs 
intolerably through the whole book, affect- 
ing to have been of conſequence at nine- 
teen years old, and while was a little 
Scotch parſon of 40 pounds a year. He was 
a gentleman born, and, in the time of his 
th and vigour, drew in an old maiden 
daughter of a Scotch carl to marry him. His 
charaFers are miſerably wrought, in many 
things 
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things miſtaken, and all of them detrating, 
— of thoſe who were friends to the pre- 
ſbyterians. That early love of li he 
boaſts of is abſolutely falſe ; for the firſt 
that I believe he ever publiſhed is an entire 
treatiſe in favour of paſſive obedience and ab- 
ſolute power ; ſo that his reflexions on the 
clergy, for aſſerting and then — thoſe 
inciples, come very improperly from him. 
He is the moſt 5 of all bay * ever 
etended ſo much to impartiality ; I 
r 
as impartial as he could poſſibly find in his 
heart; I am fure more than I ever expected 
from him ; particularly in his accounts of 
the Papiſt and Fanatic plots. This wark 
may be more properly called 4 Hiftory of 
Scotland during the author's time, with ſome 
digreſſions _— to England, rather than 
deſerve the title he gives it. For I believe 
two thirds of it relate only to that beggarly 
nation, and their inſignificant brangles and 
factions. What he ſucceeds beſt in is, in 
giving extracts of arguments and debates in 
council or parliament. Nothing recommends 
his book but the recency of the facts he men- 
tions, moſt of them being ſtill in memory, 
eſpecially the ſtory of the Revolution; 
which, however, is not ſo well told as might 
be expected from one who affects to have 
had ſo conſiderable a ſhare in it. After all, 
he wasa man of generoſity and good-nature, 
and very communicative; but, in his — 
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laſt years, was abſolutely party-mad, and fan- 
cied he ſaw popery under every buſh. He 
hath told me many paſſages not mentioned 
in this Hiſtory, and many that are, but with 
ſeveral circumſtances ſuppreſſed or altered. 
He never gives a good character without one 
eſſential point, that the perſon was tender to 
diſſenters, and thought many things in the 
church ought to be amended. 


Setting up for a maxim, Laying down for a 
Maxim, t ups Decency, and tome other 
words and phraſes, he uſes many hundred 
times. | 

Cut out for a Court, A doning planet, 
Clapt up, Left in the lurch, Mob, Outed, A 
great „Vent to work : All theſe 

es, by the vulgar, ſhew him to have 
kept mean or illiterate company in his youth. 
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OF THE 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


From the Invaſion of it by JuLivs CSA 
to WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


THE moſt antient account we have of 
Britain is, that the iſland was full of in- 
habitants, divided into ſeveral petty king- 
doms, as moſt nations of the world ar. 
to have been at firſt. The bodies che 
Britons were painted with a ſcy- coloured blue, 


either as an ornament or elſe for terror to 


their enemies. In their religion they were 
Heathens, as all the world was before CHRISTA, 
except the Jewvs. j | 
Their priefts were called Druids : theſe lived 
in hollow trees, and committed not their 
myſteries to writing, but delivered them down 
yy — whereby they were in time whol- 
y loſt. | 
The Britons had wives in common, ſo 
many to a particular tribe or ſociety, and 
the children were in common to that fo- 
ciety. ; G 
About fifty years before Chrift, Julius Cæ- 
ſar, the firſt Roman emperor, having conquer- 
ed Gaul or France, invaded Britain, rather to 
vor. XV. M increaſe 
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increaſe his glory than conqueſts ; for, hav- 
ing overcome the natives in one or two battles, 
he returned. | 

The next invaſion of Britain by the Ro- 
mans (then maſters of moſt of the known 
world) was in the reign of the emperor Clau- 
dius ; but it was not wholly ſubdued till that 
of Nero. It was governed by lieutenants, or 
deputies, ſent from Rome, as Ireland is now 
by deputies from England ; and continued 
thus under the Romans for about 460 years; 
till, that empire being invaded by the Goths 
and Vandals, the Romans were forced not on- 
ly to recal their own armies, but alſo to draw 

om hence the braveſt of the Britons, for their 
aſſiſtance agammſt thoſe Barbarians. 

The Roman conqueſts in this ifland reached 
no further Northward than to that part of 
Scotland where Stirling and Glaſgow are ſeat- 
ed: the region beyond was held not worth 
the conquering : It was inhabited by a bar- 
barous people, called Caledonians and Pitts ; 
who, being a rough fierce nation, daily in- 
feſted the Britfh borders. Therefore the em- 
peror Severus built a wall, from Stirling to 
Glaſgow, to prevent the invaſions ef the 


Pitts : It is commonly called The Pifts Wall. 


Theſe Pris and Caledonians; or Scots, en- 
couraged by the r of the Romans, 
do now cruelly infeſt and invade the Britons 
by ſea and land: the Britons chuſe Yortigers 
3 for their king, who was forced to 
54s invite the Saxons (a fierce North- 

ern people) to aſſiſt him againſt thoſe Barbani- 
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tians. The Saxons came over, and beat the 
Pits in ſeveral battles ; but, at laſt, pick 
quarrels with the Britons themſelves; and, 
after a long war, drive them into the moun- 
tains of Wales and Corrwall, and eftabliſh 
themfelves in ſeven kingdoms. in Britain (by 
them now called England). The ſeven king- 
__— n_—_ _ = Saxon Heptarchy. 

t this time lived king Ar- | 
thur (if the whole ftory =, not A. D. 46s. 
a fable) who was ſo famous for beating the 
Saxons in ſeveral battles. 

The Britons received Chriſtianity very early, 
and, as is reported, from fome of the diſ- 
iples themſelves : fo that, when the Romans 
Britain, the Britons were generally Chri- 
fttans. But the Saxons were — 3 
pope Grezory the Great ſent over hither Aufin 
the * whom Ethelbert 


| king of the Sexth-Sexoxs, and A. P. 600. 


bis ſubjects, were converted to Chriſtianity z 

I whole ifland ſoon followed the ex- 
”q 

After many various revolutions in this 

iland among the kingdoms of the Saxons, 

Egbert, deſcended from th: Weft-Saxon kings, 

2 ſole monarch of Eg 4. D. 800. 


The language in Britain was Britiſh (now 
called Welfs) or Latin; but, with — * 
ens, Engli/b came in (although extremely dif- 
ferent from what it a _ The — 
names of towns, ſhires, &c. were given by 

M a them; 
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them; and the whole kingdom was called 
England from the Auges, who were a branch 
of the Saxons. 

As ſoon as the Soxoers were ſettled, the 
Danes began to tirenble and invade them, 
as they (the Saxons) had befure done the 
Britons. 

Theſe Danes came out of Germany, Den. 
mark, and Norway, a rough warlike people, 
little different from the Saxons, to whom 
they were neighbours. 

Aſter many invaſions from the Danes, 
F. gar king of England ſets forth the firit 
navy. He was entitled king of all Zlbiau (an 
old name of this iſland), and was the firſt 
:bſolute monarch. He made peace with the 
Danes, and allowed then to live in his 
dominions mixt with the Eneli/h. 

In this prince's time there were five kings 
in Watcs, who all did him homage tor their 
country. | | 

Theſe Danes began firſt to make their in- 
vaſions here about the vear Soo, which they 
after renewed at ſeveral times, and under 
ſeveral leaders, and were as often repulſed. 
They uſed to come with vaſt numbers of 
Mips, burn and ravage before them, as the 
cities of London, Nincheſter, Sc. Encourag- 
ed by ſucceſs and prey, they often win 
in Laglau, fortifyiug themicives in the North- 
ern parts, from whence they cruelly infeſted 
the Saxon kings. In proceſs of time, = 
niixcd with the Engliſh (as was ſaid before 


and lived under the Saxon government: but 
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Ethelred, then king of England, | 
owing weary .of * Daniſh inſo- A. D. 378. 

— a conipiracy is formed, and the Danes 

maſſacred in one day all over Erxgland. 

Four years after, Sweyn king of Denmark, 
to revenge the death of his ſubjects, invades 
Exgland ; and, after battles fought and much 
cruelty exerciſed, he ſubdues the whole king- 
dom, forcing Ethelred to fly into Normandy. 

Swweyn dying, his fon Canutus ſucceeds in 
the kingdom 1 * Etbelred returning with an 
army, Canutus is forced to withdraw to Den- 
mark for ſuccour. 

Ethelred dies, and his ſon Edmond Iron/ide 
fucceeds; but, Canutus returning with 
freſh forces from Denmark, after ſeveral bat- 
tles, the kingdom is parted between them 
both. Edmond dying, his ſons are ſent be- 
yond ſea by Canutus, who now 1s ſole king 
of England. 

Hardicanute, the laſt Daniſh king, dying 
without iſſue, Edward, fon of Ethelred, is 
choſen king. For his great holineſs, he 
was ſurnamed the Confeſſor, and fainted af- 
ter his death. He was the firſt of our 
princes that attempted to cure the king's 
evil by touching. He firit introduced 
what is now called the Common Law. In 
his time began the mode and humour among 
the Euglib gentry, of uſing the French tongue 
and falhions, in compliance with the king, 


who had been bred up in Normandy. 


The Daniſh goverament in Exgland laſt- 
ed but twenty-ſix years, under the three kings. 
M 3 Edward 
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wanting iſſue, he appointed Edgar 
fon to his brother, to ſucceed him, and 

_ . of earl —__ be be 
vernor young ce. But, upon 
ward death, Haul negletted Edgar 
Eng, and uſurped the crown for himſelf. 
ſo good A — n 

tit was 

a promiſe to that duke, that, in caſe he te- 
covered his kingdom, and died without iſſue, 
he would leave it to him. Edvard dy 


William duke of N ſends to 
to claim the crown ; but _— 
ſeſſion, reſolves to keep it. Upon wh 


duke William, having prepared a mighty 
fleet and army, — 1 England, lands at 
ITE 
om his men 
To Harold ! he ſent his 2 
ing the kingdom and his fubzeftion : but 
Harold returned him this anſwer, that, unlefs 
he departed his land, he would make him 
ſenſible of his juſt diſpleafure. So Harold 
advanced his forces into Suſſex, within ſeven 
miles of his enemy. The Norman duke, to 
ſave the effuſion of blood, ſent theſe offers to 
Harold; either wholly to reſign the king- 


dom to him, or to try the quarrel with hum 
in lingle combat. To this Harold did not 
* | 


Then 
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Then the battle joined. The Normans 
had gotten the worſt, if it had not been for 
a ſtratagem ay invented, which got them 
the day, In this 1 77 Harold was 
W 4. Normandy be- 
came king ngland, u | x 
the yame of William the Con- A. D. 1066 


gueror, 


M 4 ALET- 


A 
F be Sv 0 
TO A 


MEMBER of PARLIAMENT 


Ix IRELAND, 


Upon chufing a new SPEAKER there, 
Written in the Year 1708. 


SIR, 


y ov may eaſily believe I am not at alt 

ſurpriſed at what you tell me, fince it is 
but a confirmation of my own conjecture that 
I ſent you laſt week, and made you my re- 
proaches upon at a venture. It looks ex- 
ceeding ſtrange, yet I believe it to be a great 
truth, that, in order to carry a point in your 


houſe, the two following circumſtances are of 


great advantage : firſt, to have an ill cauſe; 
and, ſecondly, to be a minority. For both 
theſe circumſtances are extremely apt to in- 
vite men, to make them aſſiduous in their at- 
tendance, watchful of opportunities, zealous 
for gaining over proſelytes, and often ſucceſs- 
ful ; which is not to be wondered at, when 


favour 
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favour and intereſt are on the ſide of their 
opinion. Whereas, on the contrary, a ma- 
jority with a good cauie are negligent and ſu- 
pine. They think it ſufficient to declare them- 
ſelves upon opinion in favour of their party; 
but, ſailing againſt the tide of favour and 
preferment, they are eaſily ſcattered and dri- 
ven back. In ſhort, they want a common 
principle to cement, and motive to ſpirit them. 
For the bare acting upon a principle from the 
dictates of a good conſcience, or proſpect of 
ſerving the public, will not go very far under 

the preſent diſpoſitions of mankind. This 
was amply verified laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
upon occaſion of the money · bill, the merits 
of which I ſhall not pretend to examine. It 
is enough that, upon the firſt news of its 
tranſmiſſion hither, in the form it afgerwards 
appeared, the members, upon diſcourſe with 
their friends, ſeemed unanimous againſt it, 
I mean thoſe of both parties, except a few, 
who were looked upon as perſons ready to go 
any lengths preſcribed them by the court. 
Yet, with only a weak canvaſſing among a 
very few hands, the bill paſt, after a full de- 
bate, by a very great majority. Yet, I be- 
lieve, you will hardly attempt perſuading me, 
or any body elſe, that one man in ten, of 


thoſe who changed their language, were moved 


by reaions any way affecting the merits of the 

caule, but merely through hope, fear, indo- 

lence, or good-manners. Nay, 1 have been 

aJured from good hands, that there was ſtill 

a number ſufficient to make a majority againſt 
M 5 
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the bill, if they had not apprehended the other 
ſide to be ſecure, and therefore thought it 
imprudence, by declaring themſelves, to diſ · 
oblige the government to no purpoſe. 
Reflecting upon this and forty other paſſa- 
in the ſeveral Houſes of Commons ſince 
the Revolution, makes me apt to think there 
is nothing a chief governor can be commanded 
to attempt here wherein he may not ſucceed, 
with a very competent ſhare of addreſs, and 
with fuch aſſiſtance as he will always find 
ready at his devotion. And therefore I re- 
peat what I ſaid at firſt, that I am not at all 
ſurpriſed at what you tell me. For, if there 
had been the leaſt ſpark of public ſpirit left, 
thoſe who wiſhed well to their country and 
its conſtitution in church and ſtate, ſhould, 
the firſt news of 14 
motion (and and I know it might have 
been done a great deal ſooner), have imme“ 
diately together, and conſulted about 
the fitteſt perſon to ſucceed him. But, by 
all I can — you have been ſo far 
from proceeding thus, that it hardly ever 
came into any of your heads. And the rea- 
ſon you give 1s the worſt in the world : That 
none offered themſelves, and you knew not 
. whom to pitch upon. It ſeems, however, the 
other party was more reſolved, or at leaſt not 
ſo modeſt : for you ſay, your vote is en 
againſt your opinion, and ſeveral gentlemen 
in my neighbourhood tell me the ſame ſtory 
of themſelves. This, I confeſs, is of an 
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unuſual ftrain, and a good man below 
any condeſcenſions a court A, I lee, ever 

uire from you. I ſhall not trouble my- 
ſelf to enquire who is the perſon for whom 

and others are en , or whether there 
more candidates from that fide than one. 
henghe it cred he queſtion 20 any body 

t it to an 
_ But, wy weighty an affair, and a- 

r ju t, I cannot u 
— — determined. Therefore 1 
deſire will give me leave to reaſon with 
you a little upon the ſubject, leſt your com- 
pliance, or inadvertency, ſhould put you 
upon what you may have cauſe to repent of 
as long as you live. 

You know very weil, the great buſineſs of 
the high-flying whigs, at this juncture, is to 
endeavour a repeal of the teſt clauſe. You 
know likewiſe that the moderate men, both 
ef high and low - church, profeſs to be wholly 
averſe from this deſgn, as thinking it be- 
neath the policy of common gardeners to cut 
down the only that ſhelters from the 
North. Now, I will put the caſe : If the per- 
ſon to whom you have promiſed your vote be 
one of whom you haye the leaſt apprehenſion 
that he will promote or aſſent to the repealing 
of that clauſe, whether it be decent or ; 
he ſhould be the mouth of an aſſembly, where- 
of a very great majority pretend to abhor his 
opinion? can a body, whoſe mouth and heart 
muſt go ſo contrary ways, ever act with ſin- 
g5ritr, or hardly with conſiſtence? Such a 
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man is no proper vchicle to retain or convey 
the ſenſe of the houſe, which, in ſo many 
rere. of the greateſt moment, will be dire&- 
y contrary to his. It is full as abſurd, as to 
prefer a man to a biſhopric who denies reveal- 
ed religion. But it may poſſibly be a great 
deal worſe, What if the perſon you deſign 
to vote into that important poſt, ſhould not 
only be a declared enemy of the ſacramental 
teſt, but ſhould prove to be a ſolicitor, an en- 
courager, or even a penner of addreſſes to 
complain of it ? Do you think it ſo indiffer- 
ent a thing, that a promiſe of courſe, the ef- 
fect of compliance, importunity, ſhame of 
refuſing, or any the like motive, ſhall vblige 
you paſt the power of retracting ? 
Perhaps you will tell me, as ſome have al- 


ready had the weakneſs, that it 1s of little 


importance to either to have a ſpeaker of 
— ſide, his — only ts take the 
ſenſe of the houſe and report it; that you 
often, at committees, put an able ſpeaker into 
the chair on purpoſe to prevent him from 
topping a bill. Why, if it were no more 
than this; I believe I ſhould hardly chuſe, 
even among my fcotmen, ſuch a one to deli- 
ver a meſſage, whoſe intereſt and opinion led 
him to wiſh it might miſcarry. But I remem- 
ber to have h colonel Birch of Hereford- 
ſhire ſay, that he was a very ſorry ſpeaker, 
whoſe fingle vote was not better than fifty 
common ones. 1 am ſure it is reckoned in 


England the firſt great teſt of the p:evalency 


of cither party in the houſe, Sir Themas 
Lliaor 
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Lyttleton thought, that a houſe of commons 
with a ſtinking breath (fuppoſing the ſpeaker 
to be the mouth) would go near to infe& 
every thing within the walls, and a great deal 
without. It is the ſmalleſt part of an able 
ſpeaker's buſineſs, what he performs in the 
houſe, at leaſt if he be in with the court, 
when it is hard to ſay how many converts may 
be made in a circle of dinners or private ca- 
bals. And you and I eafily call to mind a 

tleman in that ſtation, in England, who, 

his own arts and perſonal credit, was able 
to draw over a majority, and change the 
whole power of a prevailing fide in a nice 
juncture of affairs, and made a parliament ex- 
pire in one party who had lived in another. 

I am far from an inclination to multiply 


party-canſes, but ſurely the beſt of us can 


with very ill grace e that an objection, 


who have not been ſo nice in matters of much 
leſs importance. Yet I have heard ſome per- 
ſons of b both ſides gravely deliver themſelves 
in this manner, Why ſhould we make the 
chuſing a ſpcaker a party-cauſe ? Let us fix 
upon one who is well verſed in the practices 
and methods of parliament. And I believe, 
there are too many who would talk at the 
{ame rate, if the queſtion were not only about 
aboliſhing the ſacramental teſt, but the ſa- 
crament itſelf. | 

But, ſuppoſe the principles of the moſt art- 
ful ſpeaker would have no influence either to 
obtain or obſtruct any point in parliament, 


who 
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who can anſwer what effects ſuch a choice 
may produce without doors ? It is obvious 
how ſuch a matter ſerves to raiſe the ſpirits 
and hopes of the diſſenters, and their high- 


all ſee it _ gy ay oy ny 28 
tempts, either in orm of pam 
mon, or addreſs, to the ſame Ape wry endl 
dangerous purpoſes. | 

Suppoling the ſpeaker's office to be only an 
employment of profit and honour, and a 1 
* * . in your own gift, wi 
you not chuſe to beſtow it upon ſome perſon 
whoſe principles the majority 27 you pretends 
to approve, if it were only to be ſure of 2 
worthy man hereafter in a high ſtation, on 
the bench, or at the bar ? | 

I confeſs, if it were a thing poſſible to be 
22 it would ſeem moſt reaſonable to 
fell the chair with ſome perſon who would be 
entirely devoted to neither party: but, ſince 
there art ſo few of that character, and thoſe 
Ether unqualified or unfriended, I __ ſee 

a 
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how a majority will anfwer it to their reputa- 
tion, to be & ill provided of able perſons, 
that they muſt have recourſe for a leader to 
their adverſaries; a proceeding of which 1 
never met with aboye one example, and even 
that ſucceeded but ill, though it was recom- 
mended by an oracle, which adviſed ſome 
city in Greece to beg a general from their ene- 
mies, who, in ſcorn, fent them either a fidler 
or a poet, I have forgotten which; and fo 
much 1 remember, that his conduct was ſuch, 
that they ſoon weary of him. 

You to be heartily reſolved againſt 
repealing the ſacramental teſt; yet, at the 
ſame time, give the only great employment 
you have to diſpoſe of to a perſon who will 
take that teſt againſt ſtomach (by which word 
I underftand many a man's conicience), who 
earneſtly wiſheth it repealed, and will endea- 
vour it to the utmoſt of his power; ſo that 
the firſt action after you meet, will be a ſort 
of contravention to that teſt : and will any 
body go further than your practice to judge 
of your principles ? | | 

nd now I am upon this ſubjet, I cannot 
conclude without ſaying ſomething to a very 
popular argument aga:nft that ſacramental 
tel, which may be apt to ſhake many of 
thoſe who would otherwilt with well enough 
to it. They ſay it was a new hardſhip put 
upon the diſienters, without any provocation; 
and, it is plain, could be no way neceſſary, 
becauſe we had peacrably lived together ſu 
wg without it. They add ſom: other care 
cumkances 
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cumſtances of the arts by which it was oh- 
tained, and the perfon by whom it was in- 
ſerted. Surely ſuch people do not conſider 
that the penal laws againſt diſſenters were 
made wholiy ineffectual by the connivance 
and mercy of the government, ſo that all em- 
ployments of the ſtate lay as open to them as 
they did to tie beſt and moſt legal ſubjects. 
And what progreſs they would have made by 
the advantages of a late conjunQure, is ob- 
vious to imagine; which I take to be a full 
anſwer to that objection. 

I remember, upon the tranſmiſſion of that 
bill with the teſt-clauſe inſerted, the diflent- 
ers and their partizans, among other topics, 
ſpoke much of the good effects produced b 
* lenity of the government: that the ref. 
byterians were grown very inconſiderable in 
their number and quality, and would daily 
come into the church, it we did not fright 
them from it by new ſeyeritics, When the 
act was paſſed, they preſently changed their 
ſtyle, and raifed a clameur, through both 

kingdoms, of the great numbers of conſider- 
able gentry who were laid aide, and could no 
longer ſerve their qucen and country: which 
hyperbolical way of reckoning, when it came 
to be melted down into truth, amountcd to 
about fifteen country-juſtices, moſt ct them 
of the loweſt fize, for eſtate, quality, or un- 
derſtanding. However, this puts me in mind 
of a paſſage told me by a great man, although 
I know not whether it be any where record- 
ed. That a complaint was made to the my 
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and council of Sweden, of a prodigious 
ſwarm of Scots, who, under the condition of 
pedlars, infeſted that kingdom to ſuch a de- 
gree, as, if not ſuddenly prevented, might 
in time prove dangerous to the ſtate, by join- 
ing with any diſconter.ted party. Mean while 
the Scots, by their agents, — a ſum 
of money to engage the o of the prime 
miniſter in their behalf; who, in o to 
their defence, told the council, he was aſſur- 
ed they were but a few inconſiderable people, 
that lived honeſtly and 1 and were not 
of any conſequence. Their enemies offered 
to prove the contrary: Whereupon an order 
was made to take their numbers, which was 


found to amount, as I remember, to about 


thirty thouſand. The affair was again brought 
before the council, and great reproaches made 
to the firſt miniſter, for his ill computation 3 
who, preſently taking the other handle, ſaid, 
he had reaſon to believe the number yet great- 
er than what was returned; and then gravely 
offered to the king's conſideration, whether it 
were ſafe to render —_—_— ſo great a body 
of able men, who had little to loſe, and 
whom any hard treatment would only ſerve to 
unite into a power capable of diſturbing, if 
not deſtroying, the peace of the kin . 
And fo they were fi to continue. 


SOME 


SOME FEW 
THOUGHTS 


CONCERNING 


Tae REPEAL or Tyz TEST. 


HOSE of either fide who have written 
Lu this ſabjo of the tet, in making 
or ions, ſeem to fail by not 
ief point upon which 


becauſe the authors treat this ſubject tanguam 
in republica Platonis, et nox in face Romuli. 
. — be — 2 how 
emplo ts of an uence fall to 
III — 
8 ew - 
kd, at the ox: f ears NS 
, or t | 
— not worth contending . 84, no- 
thing but t were in the caſe, it would 
y coſt me one ſigh when I ſhould ſe 
thoſe few ſcraps thrown among every ſpe- 
rd o fanatics, to ſcuffle for among them- 
v 


And 
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And this will infallibly be the caſe, after 
ing the teſt. For every ſubdiviſon of 
will, with equal juſtice, pretend to have 
a ſhare; and, as it is uſual with ſharers, will 
neyer think they have enough, while any 
pretender is left unprovided. I ſhall not ex+ 
cept the Quakers ; uſe, when the 
is once let open for ſets to partake in public 
emoluments, it is very probable the lawful- 
neſs of taking oaths, and wearing carnal wea- 
pons, may be revealed to the brotherhood ; 
which thought, I confeſs, was firſt put inte 
my head by one of the ſhrewdelt Quakers in 
this kingdom [x]. 


"] Undoubtedly the Quaker hinted at by Dr, 
Mu Pry wg oy» oh man who had a 
very good taſte for wit, had read abundance of hif- 
tory, and was perhaps the moſt learned Quaker, 
one of them, in the world. To the beſt of my te- 
collection, he was the author of a good humngrouy 
paſtoral in the Quaker-ftyle. | 
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The truth of ſome Maxims in State and Govern- 
mont, examined with reference to Ireland. 


FT HERE are certain Maxims of State, 
founded upon long obſervation and ex- 
perience, drawn from the conſtant practice of 
the wiſeſt nations, and from the very princi- 
ples of government, nor ever controlled by 
any writer upon politics. Vet all theſe Max- 
ims do neceſſarily preiuppoſe a kingdom, or 
commonwealth, to have the ſame natural 
rights commcn' to the reſt of mankind who 
have entcred into civil ſociety. For, if we 
could conceive a nation hefe each of the 
inhabitants had but one eye, one leg, and one 
hand, it is plain that, before you could inſti- 
tute them into a republic, an allowance muſt 
be made for thoſe material defects, wherein 
they differed from other mortals. Or, ima- 
gine a legiſlator forming a ſyſtem for the 
government of Bealam, "4 1 up- 
on the maxim that man i iable animal, 
ſhould draw them out of their cells, and 
form them into corporations or general aſ- 
ſemblies; the conſequence might probably 
, 
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be, that they would fall foul on each other, 
or burn the houſe over their own heads. 

Of tac like nature are innumerable errors, 
committed by crude and ſhort thinkers, who 
reaſon upon general topics, without the leaſt 
allowance for the moſt important circum- 
ſtances, which quite alter the nature of the 
calc. 

This hath been the fate of thoſe ſmall 
dealers, who are every day publiſhing their 
thoughts, cither on paper or in their aſſem- 
blies, for improving the trade of Ireland, 
and referring us to the practice and example 
of Fuglaud, Heiland, France, or other na- 
tions. 

I ſhall therefore examine certain maxims of 
government, which generally paſs for un- 
controlled in the world, and conſider how 
far they will ſuit with the preſent condition 
of this kingdom. 

Fir, it is afirmed by wite men, that the 
de arneſs of things neceſiary for life, in a 
fruitful country, is certain ſign of wealth and 
great conimercez for, when ſuch neceſlaries 
are dear, it mutt abſoluteiy follow that mo- 
ney is cheap and plentiful. 

But this is manifeſtly falſe in Irezard, for 
the following reaſon. Some years ago, the 
{;ccies of money here did probably amount 
to fix or ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
ard I have good cauſe to bell eve, that our re- 
mittances then did not much exceed the caſh 
brought in to us. But, by the prodigious diſ- 
couragements we have fince received x every 

ranch 
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branch of our trade, by the frequent enforce- 
ments and 1igorous execution of the naw 

tion act, the tyranny of under cuſtom- 

uſe officers, the yearly addition of abſen- 
tees, the payments to regiments abroad, to 
civil and military officers reſiding in England, 
the unexpected ſudden demands of great 
ſums from the treaſury, and ſome other drains 
of perhaps as great conſequence, we now fee 
ourſelves reduced to a ſtate (ſince we have no 
_ w of being pitied by our enemies z at 
leaſt, if our enemies were of ſuch a kind as 
to be capable of any regards towards us, ex- 
cept of hatred and contem 

Forty years are now paſſed ſince the Revo- 
lution, when the contention of the Britifh 
empire was, moſt unfortunately for us, and 
— againſt the uſual courſe of ſuch 
mighty changes in goverment, decided in 
the leaſt important nation, but with ſuch ra- 
vages and ruin executed bn both ſides, as to 
leave the kingdom a deſert, which; in ſome 
ſort, it ſtill continues. Neither did the long 
rebellions in 1641 make half ſuch a deſtruc- 
tion of houſes, plantations, and perſonal 
wealth, in both kingdoms, as two years cam- 

igns did in ours, by fighting Erglaad's 

ttles. 

By flow degrees, and by the gentle treat- 
ment we received under two auſpicious reigns, 
we grew able to live without running in debr. 
Our abſentees were but few, we had 
mdulgence in trade, a contiderable ſhare in 
employments of church and flate; and, _— 
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rents with eaſe and cherfulneſs, to the 
* _ — had 
A t of oppreflion that is not 
: And although, in theſe ſhort 
the rent was gradually to encreaſe af- 
periods 3 yet, as ſoon as the term 
the land was let to the higheſt bidder, 
commonly without the Jeaſt effectual 
clauſe for building ot planting. Yet by many 
advantages, which this iſland then poſleſſed 
and has fince utterly loſt, the rents of lands 
ſtill grew higher upon leaſe that ex- 
pired, till they have arrived at the preſent 
exorbitance ; when the frog, overſwelling 
himſelf, burſt at laft. 
With the price of land, of neceſſity roſe 
that of corn and cattle, and all other com- 
modities that farmers deal in : hence likewiſe, 
obviouſly, the rates of all goods and manu- 
faftures among ſhopkeepers, the wages of 
ſervants, and hire of labourers. But, al- 
though our miſcries came on faſt, with nei 
ther trade nor money left, yet neither will 
the landlord abate in his rent, nor can the 
tenart abate in the price of what that rent 
| muſt be paid with, nor any ſhopkeeper, tradei- 
man, or labourer live, at lower ce, for 
food and cloathing, than he did betore. 
I have been the upon this firſt head, 
— oy ſame ob 2 AI. our 
4 gthen a — what I 
aflirm upon the a 
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The ſecond maxim of thoſe who reaſon 
upon trade and goverment is, to aſſert, that 
low intereit is a certain ſign of great plenty 
of money in a nation, for which, as in many 
other articles, they produce the examples of 
Holland and England. But, with relation to 
Ireland, this maxim is likewiſe entirely falſe. 

There are two reaſons for the lowneſs of 
intereſt in any country. Firſt, that which is 
uſually alledged, the great plenty of ſpecies ; 
and this is obvious. The ſecond is want of 
trade, which ſeldom falls under common ob- 
ſervation, although it be equally true. For, 
where trade 15 altogether diſcouraged, there 
are few borrowers. In thoſe countries were 
men can employ a large ſtock, the young 
merchant, whoſe fortune may be four or five 
hundred pounds, will venture to borrow as 
much more, and can afford a reaſonable in- 
tereſt, Neither 1s it eaſy at this day to find 
many of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs reaches to em- 
ploy even ſo inconſiſlerable a ſum, except 
among the importers of wine ; who, as wy 
have moſt part of the preſent trade in t 
parts of Ireland in their hands, ſo they are 
the moſt exorbitant, exacting, fraudulent 
dealers, that ever trafficked in any nation, 
and are making all poſſible ſpeed to ruin both 
themſelves and the nation. 

From this defect, of gentlemens not know- 
ing how to diſpoſe of their ready money, 
ariſeth the high purchaſe of lands, which in 
all other countries is reckoned a fign 


wealth. For the frugal ſquires, who live be- 
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iow their incomes, have no other way to dit- 
poſe of their ſavings but by mortgage or 
purchaſe, by which the rates of land mutt 
naturally encreaſe ; and, if this trade con- 
tinues long under the uncertainty of rents, 
the landed men of ready money will find it 
more for their advantage to fend their caſh to 
Finland, and place it in the funds; which I 
mylelf am determined to do, the firft conſi- 
derable ſum 1 thall be maſter of. 

It hath likewiſe been a maxim among po- 
Eticjans, that the great encreale of buildings 
in tue mctropolis argues a flour.thing fate. 
But this, I curſes, hath been controlled from 
tie exemple of Leuten; where, by tie long 
and annual parlisunentary ſeſſions, ſuch a num- 
ber of ſenat ire, with their families, friends, 
adtercnts, and cxp<ctants, draw ſuch prodigi- 
vous numb-rs to tat city, that the old hoſpitable 
cult:m of hiids and g-itlemen living in their 
antiolln cats, among their tenants, is almoſt 
loi in Erolard; is laughed out of doors; in 
fo much that, in the middle of ſummer, a 
icgal huuſe of lords and commons migat be 
brought in 4 few hours to Leader, from their 
country villas within twelve miles round. 

The cale in Jreland is yet foinewhat worſe: 
fer the abſentees of great eltates, who, if 
ey lived at home, would have many rich 
retaincrs in their neighbourhognds, having 
learned to rack their lands, and ſhorten their 
Ieales, as much as any retiding iquire; and 
the fer remafhing of theſe latter, having 
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ſome vain hope of employments for them- 
ſelves or their children, and diſcou 

the beggarlineſs and thievery of their own 
miſerable farmers and cottagers, or ſeduced 
by the vanity of their wives, on pretence of 
their children's education (whereof the fruits 
are fo arent), together with that moſt 
wonderful and yet more unaccountable zeal 


for a ſeat in their aſſembly, though at ſome 


years purchaſe of their whole eſtates: theſe, 
and ſome other motives better let paſs, have 
drawn ſuch concourſe to this beggarly city, 
that the dealers of the ſeveral branches of 
building have found out all the commodi- 
dus and inviting places for erecting new 
houſes, while fifteen hundred of the old ones, 
which is a ſeventh part of the whole city, 
are ſaid to be left uninhabited, and falling 
to ruin. Their method is the ſame with that 
which was firſt introduced by Dr. Barebone 
at London, who died a bankrupt. The ma- 
ſon, the bricklayer, the carpenter, the ſlater, 
and the glazier, take a Jot of ground, club 
to build one or more houſes, unite their cre- 
dit, their ſtock, and their money; and, when 
their work is finiſhed, fell it to the beſt ad- 
vantage they can. But, as it often h , 
and more every day, that their fund will not 
anſwer half their deſign, they are forced to 
underſell it at the firtt ſtory, and are all re- 


duced to beggary. In ſo much that I know 


a certain fanatic brewer [o], who is reported 
a. 
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to have ſome hundreds of houſes in this towns 
is laid to have purchaſed the greateſt part of 
them at half value from ruined undertakers, 
hath intelligence of all new houſes where the 
finiſhing is at a ſtand, takes advantage of the 
builder's diſtreſs, and, by the — of 
* money, gets fifty per cent. at for 
in. 

It is another undiſputed maxim in govern- 
ment, that people are the riches of a nation; 
which is ſo univerſally granted, that it will 
be hardly pardonable to bring it in doubt. 
Ad I will grant it to be fo far true, even 
in this iſland, that, if we had the African 
cuſtom or privilege, of ſelling our uſeleſs 
bodies for — to foreigners, it would be 
the moſt uſeful branch of our trade, by rid- 
ding us of a moſt unſupportable burthen, 
and bringing us money in the ſtead. But, in 
our ent ſituation, at leaſt five children in 
fix who are born lie a dead weight upon us 
for want of employment. And a very ſkill- 
ful computer affared me, that above one half 
of the ſouls in this kingdom ſupported them- 
felves by ing and thievery, whereof two 
thirds would be able to get their bread in 
any other country upon earth. Trade is the 
only incitement to labour: where that fails, 
the poorer native muſt either beg, ſteal, or 
ſtarve, or be forced to quit his country. 
This hath made me often wiſh, for ſome years 
paſt, that, inſtead of diſcouraging our people 
rom ſeeking foreign foil, the public would 
rather pay for tranſporting all our unneceſſary 
1 | 2 | mortals, 
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mortals, whether papiſts or proteſtants, to 
America, as drawbacks are ſometimes allow- 
ed for exporting commodit;ts where a nation 
is orerſtocked. I confets myſelf to be touch- 
ed with a very ſenſible pleature, when I hear 
of a mortality in any country-pariſh or vil- 
lage, where the wretches are forced to pay 
for a filthy cabin and two ridges of potatoes 
treble the worth, brought up to ſteal or beg, 
for want of work, to whom death would be 
the beſt thing to be wiſhed for, on account 
both of themſelves and the public. 

Among all taxes impoſed by the legiſlature, 
thoſe upon luxury are univerſally allowed to 
be the moſt equitable and beneficial to the ſub- 
ject; and the commoneſt reaſoner on govern- 
ment might fill a volume with arguments on 
the ſubject. Yet here again, by the ſingular 
fate of Ireland, this maxim is utterly Alle; 
and the putting of it in practice may have ſuch 
a pernicious conſequence, as I certainly be- 
lieve the thoughts of the propoſers were not 
able to reach. | 

The miſeries we ſuffer by cur abſentees are 
of a far more extenſive nature than ſeems to 
be commonly underſtood. I mutt vindicate 
myſelf to the reader ſo far, as to declare 
folemnly that what I ſhall ſay of thoſe lords 
and ſquires, deth not ariſe from the leaſt re- 
gard I have for their underſtandings, their 
virtues, or their perſons. For, although L 
have not the honour of the leaſt acquaintance 
with any one among them (my ambition 
not ſoaring ſo high), yet I am too good 2 

witneſs 
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witncſs of the ſituation they have been in 
for thirty years paſt, the veneration paid them 
by the people, the high eitecm they are in 
among the prime nobility and gentry, the 
particular marks of favour and diſtinction 
they receive from the court: the weight an. 
conſequence of their intereſt, added to their 
great zeal and application for preventing 
any hardſhips their country might ſuffer t. 
Enęlaud, wiſely conlidering that their oa 
fortunes aud honours were embarked in the 
fame bottom. 


SENT TO 
POCTOR SWIFT, 
B Y 


AQU AK E R, 


When three hundred pounds were bid for 
taking up the DRArixx. 


1 Sau. Chap. xiv. Ver. 45. 


25 AY D the peop:e ſaid unto Saul, Shall 
on Jonatban die, who hath ———_— this 
great ſalvation in Iſrael? God forbid: 
« As the Loxp livcth, there ſhall not one 
% hair of his head fall to the 2 for 
„he wrought with Gen this day, So the 
% people retcucd Porathar, that he died 
5 not," 
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A 
LETTER from Sir Jonx Browne 
T 0 
DOCTOR SWIFT, 


Dawſon-Street, April 4, 1728. 
REVEREND Six, 


BY a ſtrange fatality, though you were 
the only perſon in the world from whom 
I would conceal my being an author, yet 
you were unaccountably the only one let into 
the ſecret of it: the ignorant poor man, 
who was entruſted by me to deliver out the 
tle books, though he kept the ſecret from 
all others, yet, from the nature of the ſub- 
jet, concluded that I could have no intereſt 
in concealing it from you, who were ſo uni- 
verſally known to be an indefatigable pro- 
moter of the general welfare of Ireland. 
But, though the accident gave me ſome un- 
eaſineſs at firſt; yet, when I conſider your 
character, I cannot doubt (however lender 
the foundation of ſuch a hope may be from 
any merits of my own) your generofity will 
oblige you to conceal but what chance has 
revealed to you, and incline you to judge of 
me, not from the report of my enemies, 
but from what 1 appear in the little tracts 
which have waited on you, 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall not preſume, Sir, to dctain you 
with the narrative of the original and pro- 
grels of the parliamentary accuſations and 
votes againſt me; although, would you do 
me the honour to cnquire, I could eafily con- 
vince you, from my own particular caſe, 
that men have two characters, one which is 
cither good or bad, according to the prevail- 
ing number of their friends or enemies, and 
one which never varies for cither : one 
which has little or no regard to the virtue or 
vice of the ſubject, and one which regards 
that alone, is inherent (if I may ſay ſ0) in 
the ſubject, and delcribes it what it really 
is, without regard either to friends or ene- 
mies. 

All I ſhall beg of you is, to ſuſpend your 
judgment upon it, fince all parties allow that, 
although I had ſeveral ſummons from the 
committee for Monday, and many evidences 
on the road in obedicnce to their ſummons, 
vet I was tied down by the committee the 

receding Saturday, and deprived of the 
— of all my evidences, notwithſtand- 
ing any thing I could urge to the con- 
trary. This, I hope, I may ſay without in- 
jury to Mr. Bingham : for ſure he may be 
entirely innocent, and yet a magiſtrate un- 
der the immediate dic gion of the lord 


cllief- juſtice ho takes examinations againſt 


him: examinations, that do not even con- 
tain matter to form an indictment upon, 
may be innocent allo, 


It 
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It ſhall ſuffice therefore to ſay, I went from 
Ireland loaded with the ſevereſt cenſures of 
the houſe of commons: injured, as I thought, 
and oppreſfſ:d to the greateit degree imagin- 
able, robbed of that character which was 
dcarer to me than life itſelf; and all that 
by an overbearing, overpowering intereſt, 

I ſought, in Exgland, for that peace and 

tection which was denied me at home. 

y public character followed me: my coun- 
trymen avoided me. The nature of man is 
ſociable : IT was forced to herd with ſtrangers. 
A prime miniſter, engaged in the ſucceſs of 
a ſcheme, wants no emiſſaries to ſpy out all 
that makes for him, and to fly with what 
they have found to their employer. I was 
unfortunately ſet by thoſe ſort of creatures : 
my ſentiments on the ſtate of our money- 
matters were induftriouſly fifted through 
me; and when that was done, before I knew 
any thing of the matter, I was ſerved with 
his majeſty's ſummons : in a hurry I ran 
out of town, and ſtaid in the country a 
while ; but, on my return again, found an- 
other ſummons at my lodgings ; and, terri- 
fied by the diſmal effects of power at home 
from riſking a ſecond ſhipwreck abroad, I 
yielded to it, and appeared at the Caclpit. 

It is true my appearance at the Cocapit, to 
thoſe who knew me only by the votes of 
the houſe of commons, mult have looked like 
a dehgn of revenge; and I had many and 
powerful eacmies, who gave all my _—_ 

the 
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| ledge of the world, under all 
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the worſt colour. But, to take the matter 
impartially, Sir, is there no allowance to be 
made for a mind already broken by the diſmal 
effects of prevailin 2 filled with 
the apprehenſions of ſecond dangers ? Is there 
no — for à man, young in the know- 
| theſe fears and 

misfortunes, if he has 2 7 to the repeated 
ſummons of the council of England, in which 
his majeſty was preſent, and if he was there, 
after a long and ſtrenuous * forced 
to tell his ſentiments, not in che manner re- 
preſented to the world, but in a manner the 
moſt cautious of giving room for a pretence 
to oppole the inclinations of our parhament ? 
But, alas, the conſequence ! You, Sir, 
the defender of Ireland, wert ſoon engaged 
againſt me on that account ; and that fatal 
genius of yours, in an inſtant, ruined my cha- 
rafter ; but, even ruin-bearing as it was, I 
bleſſed it : the cauſe which you undertook 
was dear to me; and, though fame is the 


laſt thing which one would facrifiſe even for 


his country, yet I parted with that with plea- 
ſure, whilft you thought it neceſſary for the 
— good fo to do: but now end is 
„ dear Sir, may not the man have his 

mare again ? 
Plato, being told that certain perſons aſ- 
erſed his character, and r him a- 
road as a ill man ; inſtead of expoſtu- 


Jating with his enemies and returning re- 


proach for reproach, concealed himſelf, ſay 
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ing, No matter, my friends, the whole Ii 
Plato ſball give ho ates the lie. 1 
Could I ſet before me a greater example? 
Under the general diſpleaſure of my country, 
under all the cenfures which the reſtleſs 
malice of my enemies could deviſe, and un- 
der the keen edge of the Drapicr's wit; the 
only revenge I indulged myſclf was, by a 
ſteady love for my country, and by mani- 
feſt acts of affection thereto, to be a filent 
h to the foul tongues of my enemies. 
Permit then, Sir, permit me in peace to 
take his great example; and no longer give 
way to the power of my enemies, by con- 
tinuing to oppreſs me. N have already 
ined their cauſe by you : but I muſt ſay, 
it was not the ſword of Ajax, but the ar- 
mour of Achilles, which he put on, that 
won the day. 
The cauſe for which yon undertook my 


ruin, was the cauſe of my country : it was 


4 good cauſe, and you ſhall ever find me of 


that fide. You have carried it, and I know 
you will no longer be my enemy. But 
alas! Sir, as long as your works ſubſiſty 
where ever they be read, even unto the end 
of time, muſt I be branded as a villain ? 
It is a hard fentence ; and yet, unleſs the 
ſpear of Achilles, the ſame inftrument which 
gave the wound, adminiſter the remedy, it 


muſt be ſo. | 
In ſhort, Sir, you muſt be a man of ho- 


nour : it is not poſſible that honour ſhould 
be wanting where all the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriltacs 
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rocterifies cf it are found: I cannot doubt 
It; ard mercfore 1 will let you fully into a 
L.cret which accident has given you a part 
of; 31.1 am ſure you will keep it. 

The tource of all my misfortunes was the 
vote Ct the houſe of commons; but 1 have 
Iaboured however, as I always thall, to forts 
my country and make myſelf agreeable to 
them: and, though ine misfortune of a bad 
public character deprived me of the piivaie 
conxerſition ot my countrymen, which is 
tune ſwreſt aul heit way to know our true 
intere ; yet 1 flatrer myſelf that my little 
Eſſays nian be vuitiul, at leatt they may be 
no bud beginning: and you know it is eaty 
to add to a werk once begun. But, if the 
work is known to he mine, the very name 
vill condemn it, gad render it uſtlels to my 
country. N 

Whatever the faulis may be, I have pub- 
j:civ applied to you to amend them, before 
te bearer's miſtake made me determine this 
p1:yate application to you : And I mult ſay, 
tazt 1 ſhall reckon it no tmail degree of 
lonour, it you take that trouble upon you. 

In tne mean- time, I ſhall beg tlie favour 
ct vou, to Keep a ſecret which no other per- 
zen but my printer, my beckſeller, and the 
Peuer knows. I ain, 


REVEREND' Sin, 


Y our wolt obe dient ſerrant, 
JOHN EROWNE. 
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Mr. M*CuLLia's Project about Hal R- 
PENCE, and a new one propoſed. 


WRITTEN IN MDCCXXIX. 


SIR, 


Y O U deſire to know my opinion concern- 
* ing Mr. M*Culla's project, of circulat- 
ing notes ſtamped on copper, that ſhall paſs 
for the value of halfpence and pence. I have 
ſame knowledge of the man; and, about a 
month ago, he brought me his book, with 2 
cquple of his halfpenny notes : but I was 
then out of order, and he could not be ad- 
mited, Since that time, I called at his houſe, 
where I diſcourſed the whole affair with him 
33 thoroughly as F could. I am altogether 
a ſtranger to his character. He talked to 
me in the uſual ſtyle, with a great profeſ- 
hon of zeal for the public-good ; which is 
the common cant of all projeftors in their 
bills, from a firſt miniſter of ſtate down to 3 
carncutter. But I topped him ſhort, as I 
would have done a better man; becaule it is 

vor. XV. O doe 
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too groſs a practice to paſs at any time, and 
eſpecially in this age, where we all know one 
another fo well. Yet, whoever propoſeth any 
ſcheme, which may prove to be a public be- 
nefit, I ſhall not quarrel], if it prove like- 
wiſe very beneficial to himſelf. It is certain, 
that, next to the want of filver, our teſt 
diftreſs in point of coin is the want of ſmall 
change, which may 


will not gy to take that work upon them 
here as they do in England. One thing in 
Mr. M*Culia's book is certainly right, that 
no law hinders me from giving a payable note 
upon leather, wood, copper, braſs, iron, or 
any other material (except gold and filver), as 
well as upon paper. The queſtion is, whe- 
ther I can ſue him on a cop 
there is neither hand nor ſeal, nor 
to prove it. To ſupply this, he hath pro- 
„that the materials upon which his note 
is —_— on r- ſome of — 
equal to the de ut that is one princi 
_ to be enquired into. His — is 
s: 

He gives you a piece of copper for a half - 
penny or penny, ſtampt * a promiſſory * — 
to pay you twenty pence for every 
— 4 notes, whenever you ſhall — 
Eight and forty of theſe halfpenny pieces are 
to weigh a pound, and he ſells you that 

nd, coined and ſtamped, for two fhil- 
— 3 by which he clearly gains a 7 


be ſome poor relief for 
the defe&t of the former, ſince the crown 


per bond, where 
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than 16 per cent. that is to ſay, two pence 
in every ſhilling. 

This will certainly ariſe to a great ſum, if 
he ſhould circulate as large a quantity of his 
_—_— _ the great dearth 

ver, may ve bab ire: 
indeed to make — Trib tradeſin — — 1 
which, however, I ſhould not repine at in 
the leaſt, if we could be ſure of his fair deal - 
ing. It was obvious for me to raiſe the com- 
mon objection, why Mr. M*Czlla would not 
give ſecurity to pay the whole ſum to any 
man who, returned him his copper notes, as 
my lord Dartmouth and colonel Moor were, 
by their patents, obliged to do. To which he 
me ſome . plauſible enough. 
irſt, he concei ved that his coins were much 
nearer to the intrinſic value than any of thoſe 
coined by patents, the bulk and eſs of 
the metal equalling the beſt Exghif halfpence 
made by the crown. - That he apprehended 
the ill-will of envious and deſigning people, 
who, if they found him to have a great vent 
for his notes, ſince he wanted the protection 
of à patent, niight make a run upon him 
which he coul d not be able to ſupport. And, 
laſtly, that, his copper, as is already ſaid, 
being equal in value and bulk to the Englih 
halfpence, he did not apprehend they ſhould : 
ever bereturned, unleſs a combination, pro- 
ceeding from ſp ite and envy, might be formed 
againſt him. 

But there a te ſome points in his propoſal 

which 1 cannc t well anſwer for; nor do I 
Oz know 
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know whether he will be able to do it himſelf. 
The firſt is, whether the copper he gives us 
will be as as what the 22 
ed for the Engliſh halfpence and farthings ? 
and, ſecondly, whether he will always con- 
tinue to give us as good? and, thirdly, 
when he will think fit to ſtop his hand, and 
give us no more ? for I ſhould be as 

to be at the mercy of Mr. M*Culla, as of 
Mr. Woed. 

There is another difficulty of the laſt import- 
ance. It is known enough that the crown 
is ſuppoſed to be neither gainer nor loſer by 
coinage of any metal: for they ſubtract, ar 
ought to ſubtraft, no more from the intrin- 
ſic value than what will juſt pay the charges 
of GR 2 * at will amount 
to is t ion. what I could gather 
from Mr. M* Culla, 3 is worth 
fourteen pence per pound. 17 this compu- 
tation, if he ſells his copper notes for two 
ſhillings the yon 
— the 
one pound of copper muſt be ſix 
is 30 per cent. The world ſhould be particu- 
larly fatisfied on this article, before he vends - 
notes: for the diſcount of 30 per cent. is pro- 
digious, and vaſtly more than I can conceive 
it ought to be. For, if we add to that pro- 

ion the 16 per cent. which he avows to 

eep for his own profit, there will be a diſ- 

count of about 46 per cent. Or, to reckon, I 

think, a fairer way; whoever buys a pound 
z | 
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of Mr. M*<Culla's coin, at two ſhillings per 
|; carries r NN tlie _ ue of 

pence, which is a pound z 

and thus he is a loſer of 41 13 48 
cent. But, however, this high diſcount of 30 
per cent. will be no objection againſt M*Culla's 
ſal ; becauſe, if the charge of coinage 

ill honeſtly amount to ſo much, and we 


—_— his _ notes may be returned u 
on him, he be the greater ſufferer of 


two; becauſe the buyer can loſe but four 


pence in a pound, and M*Culla muſt loſe fix 
pence, which was the charge of the coin- 


U the whole, there are ſome points 
ich muſt be ſettled to the general ſatiſ- 
faction, before we can ſafely take Mr. M*Cul- 
l copper notes for value received; and how 
he will give that ſatisfaction, is not within 
my knowledge or conjefture. The firſt point 
ITS we ſhall 1 ag> > ſure ” receiving 

cop ual in bulk and fineneſs to 
the beſt Bugkſb halfpence. 

The ſecond point is, to know what allow- 
ance he makes to himſelf, either out of the 
weight or mixture of his copper, or both, 
for the charge of coinage. As to the weight, 
the matter is eaſy by his own ſcheme : for, as 
I have faid before, he propoſes forty-eight to 
— pound, which he gives you for two 
ſhillings, and receives it by the pound at 
twenty pence : ſo that, ſuppoſing pure cop- 
per to be fourteen pence a pound, he makes 
you pay zo per cent. for the labour of coin- 

03 ing, 
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ing, as I have already obſerved, beſides 16 
per cent. when he ſells it. But, if to this he 
adds any alloy, to debaſe the metal, although 
it be not above 10 per cent. then Mr. M*Cul- 
_ {7's promiſſory notes will, to the intrinſic 
value of the metal, be above 47 per cent. diſ- 

count. | 
For, ſubtracting 10 fer cent. off 60 J. 
worth of copper, it will (to avoid fractions) 
be about five and a half per cent. in the 
whole 100 l. which, added to — 41 13 4 
5 10 0 


will be per cent. 47 34 


That we are under great diſtreſs for change, 
and that Mr. M*Culla's copper notes, on ſup- 
1 of the metal being pure, are leſs lia» 

e 


to objection than the project of Nad, 


may be granted; but ſuch à diſcount, where 
we are not ſure even of our twenty pence 4 
nd, appears hitherto a dead weight on his 
1eme. 
4 I writ 2 calling to . that I 
ome co e me, I weigh- 
ed them wi thoſe of Mz. M'*Culla, and 
obſerved as follows. 3 
Firſt, I weighed Mr. M*Culla's 3 
againſt an Engliſh one of King Charles II. 
which outweigned Mr. M*C 
part, or 25 per cent. 
I likewiſe weighed an Iriſh Patrick and 
David halfpenny, which 8 


82 


's a four 
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may read them, an opportunity of digefing 


erer 
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M*Culla's 12 1 per cent. It had a very 
impreſſion, and milled very ſkillfully round. 
found that even a common Harp half- 
penny, well erved, weighed equal to Mr. 
M*Culla's. even ſome of Wood's half - 
p_ were near equal in weight to his. 
herefore, if it be true that he does not 
think Wood's copper to have been faulty, he 
wy bably give us no better. 
ve laid theſe looſe thoughts together 
with little order, to give you, and others who 


—— 1 am no _—_— to Mr. 

's proj I would have it put upon a 
better — I own that this halfpenny of 
king Charles II. which I wei againſt 
Mr. M<Culla's, was of the fairett kind I had 


328 2 _—_ have met thoſe 
any other year ſo weighty, or in appear- 
of & pd metal, _—__ 
r coins of the three laſt reigns ; yet theſe, 
ever, did much outweigh thoſe of Mr. 
M*Culla ; for I have tried the experiment on 
a hundred of them. I have indeed ſeen ac- 
cidentally one or two very light, but it muſt 
certainly have been done by chance, or ra- 
ther I ſuppoſe them to be counterfeits. Be 
that as it will, it is allowed on all hands, 
that good copper was never known to be 


04 | cheaper 
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cheaper than it is at preſent. I ami 
of the price, further than by his intorming 
me that it is only fourteen pence a pound; 
by which, I obſerve, he charges the coinage 
at 30 per tent. And therefore I cannot but 
think his demands are exorbitant. But, to 
fay the truth, the dearneſs or cheapneſs of the 
metal do not properly enter into the queſtion, 
What we deſire is, that it ſhould be of the 
beſt kind, and as weighty as can be afforded ; 
that the profit of the contriver ſhould be re- 
duced from 16 to 8 per cent. and the charge of 
— if poſſible, from 30 to 10, or 15at 
moſt. 

Mr. M*Culla muſt alſo give good ſecurity 
that he will coin only a determinate ſum, not 
excceding twenty thouſand pounds; by which, 


although he ſhould deal with all uprightneſs - 


imaginable, and make his coin as good as 
that I weighed of king Charles II.; he will, 
at 16 per cent. gain three thouſand two hun- 
dred pounds : a very additional job to 
a private tradeſman's fortune. | 
I muſt adviſe him alſo to employ better 
workmen, and make his impreſſions deeper 
and plainer, by which a riſing rim may be 
left about the edge of his coin, to pre 
the letter from wearing out too ſoon. He 
hath nc wardens or maſters, or other officers 
of the mint, to ſuck up his profit ; and, 
theretore, can afford to coin cheaper than the 
crown, if — will _ find good 1 materials, 
implemen workmen. 
proper implements, me 
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Whether this proje& will ſucceed in Mr. 
M*Culla's hands (which, if it be honeſtly 
executed, I ſhould be glad to ſee) one thing 
I am confident of, that it might be eaſily 
brought to perfection by a ſociety of nine or 
| gentlemen of fortune, who wiſh 


ten 
well to their country, and would be content 
to be neither gainers nor loſers, further than 


the bare intereſt of their money. And Mr. 
M*Culla, as being the firſt ſtarter of the ſcheme, 
might be conſidered and rewarded by fuch a 
ſociety ; whereof, although Iam not a man 
of fortune, I ſhould think it an honour and 
ineſs to — — ou _ — 
money upon rity I cou Ve. 
And, erk, I am confident, without — 
but by general reaſon, that the charge of 
coining copper would be very much leis 
than 30 per cent. Secondly, I believe ten thou- 
ſand pounds, in halfpence and farthings, would 
be ſufficient for — _ — — 
under our great moſt wrnece 7 
for the want of ſilver; and 9 

fuch a diſtreſs, half the ſum would ſuffice. 
For I compute and reaſon thus : the city 
of Dublin, by a groſs computation, contains 
ten thouknd —_— and I m—_ by 
ſhopkeepers, that, if ſilver were as plenty as 
uſual, two ſhillings in copper would be ſuf- 
ficient, in the courſe of 1 for each 
family; but, in conſideration of the want of 
filver, I would allow five ſhillings to each 
family, which would an ount to 2, 500 l.; 
Os and 
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and, to help this, I would recommend a cur. 
rency of all the genvine undefaced 


halfpence, which are left of lord Dartmouth 


and Moors patents under king Charles II.; 
and the ſmall Patrick and David for far- 
things. To the reſt of the kingdom, I would 
aſſign the 7, 500 l. remaining; reckoning 
Dublin to anſwer one fourth of the kingdom 


as London is judged to anſwer (if I miſtake | 
not) one third of England; I mean in the 


view of money only. 


To compute our want of ſmall change by 


the number of ſouls in the kingdom, beſides 
being perplexed, is, I think, by no means 
juſt. They have been reckoned at a million 
and a half, whereof a million at leaſt are 
beggars, in all circumſtances except that of 
wandering about for alms, and that circum- 
ſtance may arrive ſoon enough, when it will 
be time to add another ten thouſand pounds 
in copper. But, without doubt, the — 
of Ireland, who lie chiefly under the difficul- 
ties of wanting ſmall change, cannot be above 
forty or fifty thouſand ; which the ſum of 
ten thouſand pounds, with the addition of 
the faireſt old halfpence, would tolerably fup- 
ply. For, if we give too great a looſe to 
any projector to pcur in upon us what he 
pleaſes, the —— will be (how fhall I 
expreſs it under our preſent circumſtances?) 
more than undone. 


And hence appears, in a very ſtrong light, 


the villany of Mod, who propoſed the con- 


age of one hundred and eighty thouſand pounds 
in 
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in „for the uſe of Ireland; whereby 
every — in the kingdom would be loaden 
with ten or a dozen ſhillings, although Wood 
might not tranſgreſs the bounds of his pa- 
tent, and although no counterfeits, either at 
home or abroad, were added to the number ; 
the contrary to both which would indubita- 
bly have arrived. So ill-informed are — 
men on the other fide, who talk of a million 
with as little ceremony as we do of half a 
crown. 
But, to return to the al I have made: 
ſe ten gentlemen, lovers of their coun- 
try, ſhould raiſe 200 l. apiece; and, from 
the time the money is A as they ſhall 
agree, ſhould begin to charge it-with ſeven 
fer cent. for their own uſe : that they ſhould 
as ſoon as poſſible provide a mint and good 
workmen, and buy copper ſufficient for coin- 
ing two thouſand pounds, ſubtracting a 
fifth of the intereſt of ten thou 
pounds for the charges of the tools, and fit- 
ting up a place for a mint; the other four 
parts of the ſame intereſt to be ſubtrafted 
equally out of the four remaining coinages of 
9 each, with a juſt allowance for other 
neceſſary incidents. Let the charge of coin- 
age be fairly reckoned, and the kingdom in- 
formed of it, as well as of the wy of cop- 
= Let the coin be as well and deeply 
amped as it ought. Let the metal be as 
pure as can conſiſt to have it rightly coined 
(wherein I am. wholly ignorant), and the 
bulk as large as that of king Charles II. 
| O 6 And 
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And le. CIS Cit 3 8 .tlemen give thar 
jc ſecurity to receive all the coins they 
illue out for even or ten years, and return 
gold and filver without any defalcation. 

Let the ſame club or company, when they 
have iſſued out the firit two thouſand pounds, 
go on the ſecond year, if they find a demand, 
and that their ſcheme hath anſwered to their 
own intention as well as to the ſatisfaction 
of the public. And, if they find ſeven per 
cent. not iuvfficient, let them ſubtract eight, 
bevond which I would not have them go. 
And when they have, in two years, coined 
ten thouſand pounds, let them give public 
notice that they will proceed no farther, but 
ſhut up their mint, and diſmiſs their work- 
men: unleſs the real, univerſal, unſolicited 
declaration of the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom ſhall ſignify a deſire that they ſhould 
go on for = certain ſum farther.. 

This company may enter into certain 
lations among themſelves, one of which 
ſhould be, to keep nothing concealed, and 
duly to give an account to the world of their 
whole methods of acting. 

Give me leave to compute, wholly at ran- 
dom, what charge the kingdom will be at, 
by the loſs of intrinſic value in the coinage 
of 10, ooo l. in copper, under the manage» 
ment of ſuch a ſociety of gentlemen, _ 

Firft, It is plain, that, inſtead of ſome- 
what more than 16 per cent. as dem 
by Mr. M*Cnlla, this ſociety deſires but 8 


cent. 
8 | | Secondh, 
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Secondly, Whereas Mr. M*Culla charges 
the expence of coin at 30 per cent. L 


hope and believe this ſociety will be able to 

rform it at 10. 

Thirdly, Whereas it doth not appear that 
Mr. M*Culla can give any ſecurity for the 
goodneſs of his copper, becauſe not one in 
ten thouſand have ſill to diſtinguiſh ; 
the ſociety will be all engaged that theirs 
ſhall be of the beſt Panos 

Fourthly, That, whereas Mr. M*Culla's 
halfpence are one fourth part lighter than that 
kind coined in the time of king Charles II. 
theſe gentlemen will oblige themſelves to the 
public, to give the coin of the ſame weight 
and goodneſs with thoſe halfpence, unleſs 
they hall find they cannot afford it; and, in 
that caſe, they ſhall beforehand inform the 
pm ſhew their reaſons, and fignify how 

ge they can make them without being 
loſers ; and ſo give over or purſue their ſcheme, 
as they find the opinion of the world to be. 
However, I do not doubt but they can afford 


them as large, and of as metal, as the beſt 
Engliſh yy that have been coined in 
the three laſt reigns, which very much out- 


weigh thoſe of Mr. M*Culla. And this ad- 
vantage will ariſe in proportion, by leſſening 
the charge of coinage from 30 per cent. to 
10 or 15, or 20 at moſt. But I confeſs my- 
ſelf in the dark on that article; only I think 
it impoſſible it ſhould amount to any pro- 
portion near 30 per cent. — 
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of thoſe counterfeit halfpence, called Ragg, 


would have little encouragement to follow - 
by having | 


their trade. 
K. the indubitable —_—_ 
management in ſuch a ſociety would be, 
the paying 8 per cent. inſtead of 16, the be- 
ing ſure of the goodneſs and juſt weight of 
the coin, and the period to be put to 
further coinage than what was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply the wants and deſires of the 
kingdom : and all this under the ſecurity 
of ten gentlemen of credit and fortune, who 
would be ready to give the beſt ſecurity and 
ſatisfaftion, that they had no deſign to tum 
the ſcheme into a job. 9 

As to * made in com- 

tation, they are of little moment; and 1 
all not deſcend ſo low as to juſtify them 
againſt any caviller. 

The ſtrongeſt objection againſt what I of- 
fer, and which perhaps may make it N 
viſionary, is the difficulty to find half a ſcore 

tlemen, who, out of a public ſpirit, will 
＋ the trouble, for no more profit than 
one per cent. above the legal intereſt, to be 
overſeers of a mint for five years; and per- 
haps, without any juſtice, raiſe the clamour 


of the people againſt them. Beſides, it is 


moſt certain that many a ſquire is as fond of 
a job, and as dextrous to make the beſt of 


it, as Mr. M*Culla himſelf, or any of his 


level. However, I do not doubt but there 
may be ten ſuch perſons in this town, if they 
had only ſome viſible mark to know them at 
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fight, Yet I juſt foreſee another inconveni- 
ency: that knaviſh men are fitter to deal 
with others of their own denomination ; while 
thaſe who are honeſt and beſt intentioned 
mip Ye the inftruments of as much miſchief 
to ti the public, for want of cunning, as 
the teſt knaves; and more, becauſe of 
the charitable opinion which they are apt to 


point. It is not ſo hard to find an 
Wan, as'to make this honeſt man ac- 
and Wgilatit, and; ſkilful ; which, I 
\ „ will Yequ ire”a ſpur of profit greater 
than my ſcheme will afford him, unleſs he 
will be contented with the honour of ſerving 
his country, and the reward of a good con- 
ſcience. | | 

After reviewing what I had written, I ſee 
very well that I have not given any allow- 
ance for the firſt charge of preparing all 
things neceſſary for coming, which, I am 
told, will amount to about 2ool. beſides 201. 
per annum for five years rent of a houſe to 
work in. I can * ſay, that, this making 
in all 300 l. it will be an addition of no 
more than 3 per cent. out of 10, ooo l. 

But the great advantages to the public, by 
having the coinage placed in the hands of 
ten gentlemen, ſuch as I have already deſcrib- 
ed (if ſuch are to be found), are theſe : 

Fir, They propoſe no other gain to them- 
cive than x per cent. above the legal _— 

1 
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eſt for the money 1 which will 
hardly afford them coffee when they meet at 
their mint-houſe. 

Secondly, They bind themſelves to make 
their coins of as good co as the beſt 
Engliſh panes, and as well coined, and of 
_ weight: and do likewiſe bind them- 
2 ves 7 1 the * with not one far- 

ing for expence of coinage, more than 
it mal reall ſtand them in. 

Thirdly, They will, for a limited term of 
ſeven or ten years, as ſhall be thought pro- 
per upon mature conſideration, pay gold and 
filver, without any defalcation, for all their 
— that ſhall be returned upon their 

8. \ 

Fourthly, They will take care that the coins 
ſhall have a deep impreſſion, leaving a riſing 
rim on both ſides, to prevent their Fe de- 
faced in a long time; and the edges ſhall 
be milled. 

I ſuppoſe they need not be 
five of counterfeits, which will be difhcult to 
make ſo as not to be diſcovered : for it i 
plain that thoſe bad halfpence, called Raps, 
are ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed, even from the moſt 
worn genuine halfpenny, that nobody will 
take them for a farthing, although under the 

t preſent want of * | 

I ſhall here ſubjoin ſome computations re- 
lating to Mr. M*Culla's copper notes. They 
were ſent to me by a perion well ſkilled in 
ſuch calculations ; and therefore I refer them 


Mr, 
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ound, var 1 but 11 whe- 


ther well ce 1 or Troy weight. 

Avoirdupois is 16 oz. to a lb. 5960 grains. 

A pound Troy weight - 5760 grains. 

Mr. M*Culla's copper is fourteen pence per 
pound Avoirdupois. 

Two of Mr. M*Culla's penny-notes, one 
with another, weigh — — $24 grains. 
By which computation, 2 f. 

1 _ he ſells for 

x Ib. wight, will weigh — 6288 grains. 
But 1 lb —— weighs, 

as above. — — — 6560 grains, 


This difference makes 10 ors cent. to Mr, 
M*Culla's profit, in point of weight. 
The old Patrick and David half- 

penny weighs — — — 149 grains. 


Mr. MiCulla's halfpenny weighs 231 28 grains. 


The difference is 9 


al to 10 fl per cent. 
The E — of king 
Ch II. — — 167 grains. 


M*<Culla's 24 weighs 131 grains. 


The difference 36 
A 
per cent. 


Which is 
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Another Computation, 1 


Mr. M*Culla allows his pound of copper 
coinage included) to be worth twenty pehce, 


or which he _—— two ſhillings. 

His coin _ at fix 8 
pound * re, layi ng — 
twenty pence, and therefore, 

* cent. _ * _ =” 
The fix pence per pound weight, al- 

lowed for all oy makes per cent. 39 
The want of weight in his halfpenny, 

compared as above, is per cent, 10 


By all which, (wiz. coin 
fit, and want of * the } Go 6o 
public loſes per cent. 

If Mr. M*Culla's coins will not paſs, and 


he refuſes to receive them back, the owner can- 


not ſel] them at above twelve-pence per pound. 

The ſcheme of the — raiſed as high 
as it can poſſibly be, will be only thus : 
whereby, with "he defect of weight of w 
per cent. he will loſe 60 per cent. 


For intereſt of their money, per cent 8 
For coinage, — of 10, ſuppoſe, 83 


moſt, 


For Ir laid out for tools, a mint, and 


houſe - rent, charge 3 per cent. upon 
the coinage of 10, 00 [I. 3 


— 


Charges in all upon intereſt, coinage, 31 


Sc. per cent. 


— 


Which; 
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Which, with all the advantages above- 
mentioned, of the goodneſs of the metal, the 
$ of the coin, the deepneſs and fair- 

s of the impreſſion, the aſſurance of the 
ſociety confining itielf to ſuch a ſum as they 
undertake, or as the kingdom ſhall approve; 
and, laſtly, their paying in gold or ſilver 
for all their coin 4 upon their hands, 


| without any defalcation, would be of mi 


benefit to the kingdom; and, with a little 


Readineſs and activity, could, I doubt not, 


be eaſily compaſſed. 

El in this r 
mmiſſory notes, a Þ 

M*Culla's — but, as I have ſeen in 

coins, the words Ci vita Dublin on 

one fide, with the year of our Lord, and the 

Iryb Harp, on the reverſe, 
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As we bave therefore opportunity, let us d 
A RR. 


N ATURE directs every one of us, and 
God 1 . to conſult ww _ 
rate good ore t vate good 

— perſon 9 are, indeed, 

commanded to love our neighbour as our- 

ſeves, but not as well as ourſelves. The 
love we have for ourſelves is to be the pat- 
tern of that love we ought to have towards 
our neighbour: but, as the copy doth not 
equal the original, ſo my neighbour cannot 
think it if I lhe myſelf, who am 
the original, before him, who is only the 
copy. Thus, if any matter equally concern 
the life, the reputation, the vole of my 
neigh"our, and my own; the law of nature, 
which is the law of God, obligeth me to take 
care of myſelf firſt, and afterwards of him 
And this I need not be at much pains in 


pe: ſuading 
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perſuading you to; for the want of ſelf- love, 
with regard to things of this world, is not a- 
mong the faults mankind. But then, on 
1 if, by a ſmall hurt bor loſs to 

nyſelf, I can procure a great to m 
= hbour, in that caſe his —— is to — 
erred, For example, if I can be ſure of 
ing his life, without great danger to my 
own ; if I can preſerve him from being un- 
done without ruining myſelf, or recover 
kis reputation without blaſting mine ; all this 
I am obliged to do: and, if I ſincerely per- 
form it, I do then obey the command of 

God, in loving my neighbour as myſelf. 

But, beſide this love we owe to every man 
in his particular capacity under the title of 
our neighbour, there is yet a duty of a more 
large extenſive nature incumbent on us; which 
u, our love to our neighbour in his public 
capacity, as he is a member of that great 
body the common=-wealth, under the ſame 
ment with ourſelyes ; and this is uſual- 
called love of the public, and is a duty 
to which we are more ſtrictly obliged than 
eren that of loving ourſelves; becauſe therein 
eurſelves are alſo contained, as well as all 
our neighbours, in one great body. *This 
love of the public, or of the commonwealth, 
or love of our country, was in antient times 
properly known by the name of Virtue, be 
cauſe it was the greateſt of all virtues, and 
was ſuppoſed to contain all virtues in it; 
and many great examples of this virtue are 
left to us on record, ſcarcely to be believed, 
or 
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or even conceived, in ſuch a baſe, corrupted, 
wicked age as this we live in. In thoſe 
times, it was common for men to ſacnfiſe their 
lives for the of their country, alt 


they had neither hope or belief of future re- | 


wards ; whereas, in our days, very few make 
the leaſt ſcruple of ſacriſiſing a whole nation, 


' as well as their own fouls, for a little preſent 


gain; which often hath been known to end 


in their own ruin in this world, as it cer- | 


tainly muſt in that to come. 
Have we not ſeen men, for the ſake of 
ſome petty employment, give up the very na- 
tural rights and liberties of their country, 
and of mankind, in the ruin of which them- 
ſelves muſt at laſt be involved? Are not 
theſe corruptions gotten among the meaneſt 
of our people, who, for a piece of money, 
will give their votes at a venture, for 
diſpoſal of their own lives and fortunes, 
without conſidering whether it be to thoſe who 
are molt likely to betray or defend them ? 
But, if I were to produce only one in- 
ſtance of a hundred wherein we fail in this 


duty of loving our country, it would be an 


endleſs labour ; and therefore I ſhall not at- 
tempt it. 2 
But here I would not be miſunderſtood : 
by the love of our country I do not mean 
loyalty to our king, for that is a duty of 
another nature; =p a man may be very loyal, 
in the common ſenſe of the word, without 
one grain of public-good at his heart. we 
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neſs this very kingdom we live in. I verily 
believe, that, ſince the beginning of the 
world, no nation upon earth ever ſhewed (all 
circumſtances con ) ſuch high conſtant 


marks of loyalty, in all their actions and be- 


haviour, as we have done: and, at the ſame 
time, no _ ever appeared more utterly 
void of what is called a Public Spirit. When 
I fay the people, I mean the bulk or maſs 
of the people, for I have nothing to do with 
thoſe in power. | 

Therefore I ſhall think my time not ill 
ſpent, if I can perſuade moſt or all of you 
who hear me, to ſhew the love you have for 
your country, by endeavouring, in your fc- 


veral ſtations, to do all the public good you | 


are able. For I am certainly perſuaded, that 
all our 3 ariſe from no other ori- 
inal cauſe than that 

x the public — W 

1 — — undertake to ſhew you three 
things. 

Fin, That there are few le ſo weak 
or mean, who have it not ſometimes in 
their power to be uſeful to the public. 

Secondly, That it is often in the power of 

the meaneſt among mankind to do miſ- 
chief to the public. 

And laftly, That all wilful injuries done 
to the public are very great and aggra- 
vated fins in the fight of God. 

Firfl, There are few people ſo weak or 
mean, who have it not ſometimes in their 
power to be uſeful to the public, 

| 4 Solomon 
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Solomon tells us of a poor wiſe man, ha 
ſaved a city by his counſel. It hath often hap- 
pencd that a private ſoldier, by ſome unex- 

ed braye attempt, hath been inftrumental 

in obtaining a great victory. How many ob- 
ſcure men have been authors of very uſeful 
inventions, whereof the world now reaps the 
benefit? The very example of honeſty and 
induſtry in a poor tradeſman will ſometimes 
ſpread through a neighbourhood, when others 
ee how ſucceſsful he is; and thus ſo many 

uſeful members are gained, for which the 
whole body of the public is the better. Who- 
ever is bleſſed with a true public ſpirit, God 
will cerfain] t it into his way to make 
uſe of that bleſkn „ for the ends it was given 
him, by ſome means or other : and therefore 
it hath been obſerved, in moſt ages, that the 
greateſt actions, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth, have been performed by the wiſ- 
dom or courage, the contrivance or induſtry 
of particular men, and not of numbers; and 
that the ſafety of a kingdom hath often been 
owing to thoſe hands trom whence it was 
* expected. 4 3 4 

ut, ſecondly, it is often in the power 

e — among mankind to do miſchief 
to the public: and hence ariſe moſt of thoſe 
miieries with which the ſtates and kingdoms 
of the earth are infeſted. How many great 
princes have been murdered by the meaneſt 
ruſfians! The weakeſt hand can open a flood- 
gate to drown a country, which a thouſand 


of 
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of the ſtrougeſt cannot top. Thoſe who have 
thrown off all 1 3 for publie „ will 
often have it in their way to do public evll, 
and will not fail to exerciſe that when= 
ever they can. The greateſt blow given of 
late to this kingdom, was by the diſhoneſty 
of a few manufacturers; who, by impoſing 
bad ware at foreign markets, in almoſt the 
only trafic permitted to us, did half ruin 
that trade; by which this poor unhappy king - 
dom now ſuffers in the midſt of ſufferings. I 
ſpeak nct here of perſons in high ſtations, 
who ought to be free from all ion, and 
are ſuppoſed always to intend the welfare 
of the community : but we now find, by ex- 
ence, that the meaneſt inſtrument may, 
the concurrence of accidents, have it in his 
— 4 to bring a whole kingdom to the very 
ink of deſtruction, and is at this preſent 
endeavouring to finiſh his work; and hath 
agents among ourſelves, who are contented 
to ſee their own country undone, to be ſmall 
ſharers in that iniquitous gain, which at laſt 
muſt end in their own ruin as well as ours. 
I confeſs, it was chiefly the conſideration of 
that great danger we are in, which en 
me to diſcourle to you on this ſubjet; to 
exhort you to a love of your country, and a 
publie ſpirit, when all you have is at ſtake; 
to prefer the intereſt of your prince and your 
fellow ſubjects before that ot one deſtructive 


impoſtor, and a few of his adherents. 
erhaps it may be thought by ſome, that 
tiis way of 8 is not ſo proper _ 
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the pulpit. But ſurely, when an open attempt 
is made, and far carried on, to make a great 
kingdom one large poor-houle, to deprive us 
of all means to exerciſe hoſpitality or chari- 
ty, to turn our cities and churches into ruins, 
to make the country a deſert for wild beaſts 
and robbcrs, to deſtroy all arts and ſciences, 
all trades and — and the very 


tillage of the ground, only to enrich one ob- 


ſcure ill-deſigning projector and his fol- 
lowers; it is time for the paſtor to cry out 
that the wolf is getting into his flock, to 
warn them to ſtand together, and all to con- 
ſult the common ſafety. And God be praiſed 
for his infinite goodneſs in raiſing ſuch a 
ſpirit of union among us, at leaſt in this 
point, in the midſt of all our former divi- 
nons; which union, if it continue, will, in 
all probability, defeat the pernicious deſign 
of . peſtilent enemy to the nation. 

But, from hence, it clearly follows how 
neceſſary the love of our country, or a pu- 
blic ſpirit, is in every particular man, fince 
the wicked have ſo many opportunities of 
doing public miſchief. Every man is upon 
his own guard for his private advantage; 
but, where the public is concerned, he is apt 
to be negligent, conſidering himſelf oniy as 
one among two or three millions, among 
whom the loſs is equally ſhared, and thus, 
he thinks, he cn be no great ſufferer. Mean- 
while the trader, the farmer, and the ſhop- 
keeper, complain of the hardneis and dead- 
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neſs of the times, and wonder whence i 
comes ;z while it is, in a great meaſure, owin 
to their own — for want of that love 
their — and public ſpirit and firm uni- 
on _ . — which are ſo 
to of every nation. 
E by which the meaneſt 
wicked man may have it in his power to in- 
jure the public, is falſe accuſation, whereof 
this kingdom hati afforded too many ex- 
amples: neither is it long fince no man, 
whoſe opinions were thought to differ from 
thoſe in faſhion, could fafely converſe be- 
ond his neareſt friends, for fear of being 
ſworn againſt, as a traitor, by thoſe who 
made a traffic of perjury and ſubornation ; 
by which the very peace of the nation was 
diſturbed, and men fled from each other as 
they would from' a lion or a bear got looſe. 
And it is very remarkable, that the pernici- 
ous project now in hand to reduce us to beg- 
gary, was forwarded by one of theſe falſe 
accuſers, who had been convicted of endea- 


vouring, by perjury and ſubornation, to 
take away the lives of ſeveral innocet perſons 


here among us: and, indeed, there could 
oxi more proper inſtrument for ſuch a 
work, | 

Another method by which the meaneſt peo- 
ple may do injuty to the public, is the ſpread- 
ing of lies and falſe rumours, thus raiſing 
a diftruſt among the people of a nation, caui- 
ing them to miſtake their true intereſt, and 


their enemies for their friends: and this 
P 2 hath 
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hath been likewiſe too ſucceſsful a practice 
among us, where we have known the whoſe 
kingdom miſled by the groſſeſt lies, raiſed 
upon occaſion to ſerve {ome particular turn, 
As it hath alſo happened in the caſe I lately 
mentioned, where one obſcure man, by repre- 
ſenting our wants where they were leaſt and 
concealing them where they were , 
had almoſt ſucceeded in a project of utter- 
77 ruining this whole kingdom; and may 
ill ſucceed, if God doth not continue that 
ublic ſpirit, which he hath almoſt miracu- 
out kindled in us upon this occaſion. 

Thus we ſee the public is many times, as it 
were, at the of the meaneſt inſtrument, 
who can be wickcd enough to watch opportu- 
nities of doing it miſchief, upon the princi- 
ples of avarice or malice; which, I am afraid, 
are deeply rooted in too many breaſts, and 
agai which there can be no defence, but a 
firm reſolution in all honeſt men, to be cloſe- 
I „ — N 
heir country, errin ublic inter- 
eſt to their RIOT SEE "If a 
N in a great ſtorm at ſea, ſhould hide 

is goods that might not be thrown over 
board to lighten the ſhip, whit would be the 
conſequence ? The ſhip is caſt away, and he 
loſes his life ed jr together. 

We have of men, who, through gree- 
_ dineſs of gain, have brought infected goods 
into a nation, which bred a plague, whereof 
the owners and their families periſhed firſt. 
Let thoſe among us conſider this and tremble, 
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whoſe houſes are privately ſtored with thoſe 
materials of and deſolation, lately 
drought over to be ſcattered like a peſtilence 

among their countrymen, which may probably 
firſt ſeize upon themſelves and their families, 
until their houſes ſhall be made a dunghill. 

I ſhall mention one practice more, by which 
the meaneſt inſtruments often ſucceed in do- 
ing public miſchief ; and this is by deceiving 
us with plauſible arguments, to make us be- 

| lieve that · the moſt ruinous project they can 
| offer.is intended for our good, as it happen= 
ed in the caſe fo er For the 
r ignorant , u appear= 
= conven he tn their ſmall — did 
not diſcover the ſerpent in the braſs, but were 
ready, like the Iſraelites, to offer incenſe to 
it; neither could the wiſdom of the nation 
convince them, until ſome, of good intenti- 
ons, made the cheat ſo plain to their fight, 
that thoſe who run may read. And thus the 
deſign was to treat us, in every point, as the 
Pbiliſtines treated Samſon (1 mean when he 
was betrayed by Dalilabh ), firſt to put out our 
eyes, then-bind us with fetters of braſs. 

I to the laſt thing I propoſed, which 
— _ you that all wil pas > done 
'to public, are t aggravated 

ws 17 1 ſight of "a _ 

ft, It is apparent from ſcri 
moſt agreeable to reaſon, that the ſafety and 
welfare of nations are under the moſt pecu- 
liar care of God's providence. Thus he pro- 
miſed Abraham to ſave Sodom, if only ten 
P 3 righteous 
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1:ghteous men could be found in it. Thus 
ihe reaſon which God gave to Jonas for not 
deſtroying Ninedeb was, becauſe there were 
fix ſcore thouſand men in that city. 

All government is from God, who is the 
God of order, and therefore whoever attempts 
to brecd confuſion or diſturbance among a 
pevpic, doth his utmoſt to take the govern- 
ment of the world out of God's hw. and 
to put it into the hands of the devil, who is 
the author of confuſion, By which it is 
plain, that no crime, how heinous ſoever, 
committed againſt particular perſons, can 
equal] the ihe, of him who does injury to 
the public. 

Secondly, All offenders againſt their country 
lie under this grievous difficulty, that it is 
impoſſible to obtain a pardon, or mike reſti- 
tution. The bulk of mankind arc very quick 
at reſenting injuries, and vay flow in for- 
giving them : and how ſhall one man be able 
to obtain the pardon of millions, or repair 
the injuries he hath done to millions? her 
Mall thoſe, who, by a wok deſtructive fraud, 
got the whole wealth of our neighbours 
Kingdom into their hands, be cver able ta 
make a recompence ? bow will the authors 
and promoters of that villainous proje&, for 
the ruin of this poor country, be able to ac- 
count with us for the injuries they have a. 
ready done, although they ſhould no farthe: 
iuccced? The deplorable cafe of ſich wretch- 
e mutt entirely be left to the unfathomabir 

merces 
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mercies of God : for thoſe who know the 
leaſt in religion are not ignorant that, with- 
out our utmoſt endeavours to make reſtitution 
to the perſon injured, and to obtain his par- 
don, added to a ſincere repentance, there is no 
hope of ſalvation given in the Goſpel. 

L afily, All offences againſt our own coun- 
try have this aggravation, that they are un- 
grateful and unnatural. It is to our country 
we owe thoſe laws which protect us in our 
lives, our liberties, our properties, and our 
r-ligion. Our country produced us into the 
world, and continues to nouriſh us ſo, that it 
is uſually called our mother; and there have 
been examples of great magiſts ates, who have 
put their on children to death for endea- 
vouring to betray their country, as if they 
had atiemptcd the life of their natural pa- 
rent. | 

Thus T have briefly ſhewn you how terrible 
a ſin it is to be an enemy to our country, in 
order to incite vou to the contrary virtue, 
which at this juncture is fo highly neceſſary, 
lun every man's endeavour will be of ule. 
We have hitherio been juſt able to ſupport 
ourſelves under many hardſhips; but now 
the axe is laid to the root ci the tree, and 
nothing but a firm union among us can pre- 
vent our utter undoing. This we are obliged 
to, in duty to our gracious king, as well as 
to ourtelves. Let us therefore preſerve that 
public ſpirit, which God hath raiſed in us for 
our own temporal intereſt. For, if this wick- 
ed projet thould ſuccesd, which it cannot do 

but 
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but by our own folly; if we ſell ourſelves 
for nought, the merchant, the ſhop-k 
the —.— muſt fly to the deſert with 
miſerable families, there to ſtarve or live 
upon rapine, or at leaſt exchange their coun- 
try for one more hoſpitable than that where 
they were born. 

us much I thought it my duty to ſay to 
you, who are under my care, to warn 
inſt thoſe temporal evils, which may draw 
the worſt of ſpiritual evils after them; ſuch 
as heart-burnings, murmurings, diſcontents, 
and all manner of wickedneſs which a deſpe- 
rate condition of life may tempt men to. 

I am ſenſible that what I have now ſaid 
will not go far, being confined to this 
aſſembly ; but I hope it may ſtir up others of 
my brethren to exhort their ſeveral con 
tions, after a more effectual manner, to ſhew 
their love for their country on this important 
occaſion. And this, I am ſure, cannot be 
called meddling in affairs of ſtate. 

I pray Ood protect his moſt gracious ma- 
jeſty, and this kingdom, long under his go- 
vernment, and defend us from all ruinous 

rojectors, deceivers, ſuborners, perjurers, 

alſe accuſers, and oppreſſors; from the viru- 
lence of party and ion; and unite us in 
loyalty to our king, love to our country, 
charity to each other. And this we beg, for 
Jeſus Chrift his ſake ; To whom, Oc. 
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LAND ſhould appear conſtantly in 
Iriſh Manufactures. 


Written in the Year 2729. 


FHERE was a — 2 28 

ago, to perſuade the e of Ire- 
tend tn wow 122 3 ures Ic]. 
This treatiſe was allowed to have not one ſyl- 
lable in it of party or diſaffection, but was 
wholly fonnded upon the growing poverty of 
the nation, occaſioned by the utter want of 
trade, except the ruinous importation of all 
foreign extravagancies from other countries. 
This treatiſe was preſented, by the Grand- 


jury of the city and county of Dublin, as a 
4 eg; 4 


itious, and factious 7 * 
1 forget who was the foreman of the ci 


grand - jury, but the foreman for the 5 
was one Dr. Seal, regiſter to the archbiſhop 
of Dublin, wherein he differed much from 
the ſentiments of his lord. The printer was 
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tried before the late Mr. Whitfhed, that fa. 
mous lord chief-juſtice ; who, on the bench, 
laying his hand on his heart, declared, upon 
his ſalvation, that the author was a Jacobtte, 
and had a deſign to beget a quarrel between 
the two nations. In the midſt of this proſe- 
cution, about 1500 weavers were forced to 
beg their bread, and had a general contribu · 
tion made for their relief, which juſt ſerved to 
make them drunk for a week ; and then they 
were forced to turn rogues, or ſtrolling beg- 
gars, or to leave the kingdom. 

The duke of Grafton, who was then lieu- 
tenant, being perfectly aſhamed of ſo infa- 
mous and un lar a proceeding, obtained 
from England a noli proſe qui for the printer. 
Yet the grand-jury had ſolemn thanks given 
them from the ſecretary of ſtate. 

I mention this paſſage (perhaps too much 
forgotten) to ſhew how dangerous it hath been 
for the bett- meaning perſon to write one ſyl- 
lable in the defence of his country, or diſco- 
ver the miſerable condition it is in. 
And, to prove this truth, I will produce 

one inſtance more; wholly omitting the fa- 
mous cauſe of the Draprer, and the procla- 
mation againſt him, as well as the perverſe- 
neſs of another jury againſt the fame Mr. 
Whit/'c!, who was violently bent to act the 
ſecoudd part in another ſcene. e 

About two years ago, there was a ſmall pa- 

printed, which was called, A Short Fiew 
ef the Statt of Ireland Id], relating to the lc- 


. [4] See Vol. X. p. 223. 5 
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vcral cauſes whereby any country may grow 
rich, and applying them to Ireland. Whitjbe.l 
was dend, and conſcquenttiy the printer Was 
not troubled. Mi, the famous journaliſt, 
happened to reprint this paper in London, for 
which his preſs- folks were proſecuted for al- 
moſt a twelvemonth; and, for ought I know, 
are not yet diſcharged. | 

This is our caſe; inſomuch, that, although 
Jam often without money in my pocket, I 
dare not own it in ſome company, for fear of 
being thought diſaffected. 

But ſince I am determined to take care, that 
the author of this paper ſhall not be diſco: cred 
(following herein tae molt prudent practice 
of the Draper), I will venture to afhrm, 
that the three ſeaſons wherein our corn hath 
miicarried, did no more contribute to our 
preſent miſerv, than one ſpoonful of water 
thrown upon a rat already drowned would 
contribute to his death; and tl. at the preſent 
8 harveſt, although it ſhould be fol- 
owed by a dozen enſuing, would no more 
reſtore us, than it would the rat aforeſaid, to 
put him near the fire, which might indeed 
warm his fur-coat, but never bring him back 
to life. 

The ſhort of the matter is this, The diſ- 
trilſes of the kingdom are operating more 
and more every Gay, by very large degrees, 
and 19 have been doing for above a dozen 

If vuu demand from whence theſe diitreTez 
ave w lis I dc ts ai the following queſ- 


Den. 
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If two thirds of any kingdom's revenue be 
exported to another country, without one far- 
thing of value in return, and if the ſaid king · 
dorm be forbidden the moſt profitable branches 
of trade wherein to employ the other third, 
and only allowed to c 1n importing thoſe 
commodities which are moſt ruinous to itſelf, 
how ſhall that kingdom ftand ? 

If this queſtion were formed into the firſt 
tion of an hypothetical ſyllogiſm, I 
y the man born in Jreland, who is now 
m the faireſt way of getting a collectorſhip or 
a cornet's poſt, to give good reaſon for deny- 


it. 
we. 5 me another caſe. Su a 
tleman's eſtate of 2ool. a year mould fink 
one hundred, by ſome accident, whether by 

or inundation it matters not, 


an 
and ſuppoſe the ſaid gentleman utterly « h 
loſs ; 


leſs and unqualified ever to retrieve the 

how is he otherwiſe to proceed in his future 
ce:onomy, than by reducing it on every ar- 
ticle to ore half leſs, unleſs he will be con- 


tent to fly his country, or rot in jail? This 
is a repreſentation of Feland'; Fact » of only 
with one fault, that it is a little too favoura- 
ble. Neither am I able to propoſe a full re- 
ancdy for this, that ſhall ever be granted, but 
only a ſmall prolongation of life, until God 
mall miraculouſly diſpoſe the hearts of our 
neighbours and our kinſmen, our fellow pro- 
teſtants, tellow ſubjecta, and fellow rational 
cxeatures, to permit us to ſtarve without run- 

ning 
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ning further in debt. I am informed that 
our national debt (an! God knows how we 
wretches came by that faſhionable thing a na + 
tional debt) is about 259,000). ; which is, 
at leaft, one third of the whole Kingdom's 

nts, after our abſentees and other foreign 
drains are paid, and about go, oↄol. more than 
all the caſh. 

It ſeems, there are fro al ſ.hemes for raiſing 
a fund to pay the intereſt of this formid: able 
ſum (not che principal, for this is allowed 
umpoſitvie). Ine necefiity of raiſing ſuch a 
fund is ſtrongly and regularly plexde.] from 
the late deficiencies in the duties and cuſtoms. 
And 3s it the fault of Liclond that theſe funds 
are deſicient? If they depen't wn trade, can 
it poſſi „ly be other! ic, wile we have nei- 
tzer liberty to trade, nor money to trade 
with; neither hands to work, nor bulineſs to 
employ them if we had ? Our diteaſes are vis 
ſible engugh, hath in their cauſes and effects; 
and the cures are well known, but impoſſible 
to he applied. 

It my teward comes and tells me, that my 
rents are funk ſo low that they are very little 
mor. thin fulficient to pay my ſervants their 

wages, have I ary other courſe: left, than to 
exthicr four in tix of my raſcally footmen, 
and a number of other varlets in my family, 
of whole infolence the ſitvie neighbourhood 
comp!4:;ns. And I would think it extremely 
ſevere in any law, to force m2 to maint un A 
honſehold of fifty ſervants, and fix their wa- 

You. XV, Q_ ges, 
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ges, before I had offered my rent-roll upon 


oath to the legiſlators. 

To return — digreſſing: I am told one 
ſcheme for raiſing a fund to pay the intereſt 
of our national debt is, by a further duty of 
forty ſhillings a ton upon wine. Some gen- 
tlemen would carry this matter much further, 
by railing it to twelve pounds; which, in a 
manner, would amount to a prohibition. 
Thus weakly arguing from the practice of 


England. 

1 have often taken notice, both in print 
and in diſcourſe, that there is no topic ſo fal- 
lacious, either in talk or in writing, as to 
argue how we ought to act in Ireland from 
the example of Exgland, Holland, France, or 
any other country, whoſe inhabitants are al- 
lowed the common rights and liberties of 
humankind. I could undertake to name fix 
or ſeven of the moſt uncontrolled maxims in 
— which are utterly falſe in this 

ingdom. | 


As to the additional duty on wine, I think 
any perſon may deliver his opinion upon it, 
until it ſhall have paſſed into a law ; and, till 
then, I declare mine to be poſitively againſt 
It. 

Fir, Becauſe there is no nation yet known, 
in either hemiſphere, where the people of all 
conditions are more in want of ſome cordial, 
to keep up their ſpirits, than in this of ours. 
I am not in jeſt; and, if the fact will not be 
allowed me, I ſhall not argue it. 

ä Seconaly, 
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Secondly, Tt is too well and erall 
3 this tax of forty tillings — 4 
tional on every ton of wine (which will be 
double at leaſt to the home · conſumer) will 
increaſe equally every new ſeſſion of parlia- 
mcnt, until perhaps it comes to twelve pounds, 

Thirdly, Becauſe, as the merchants in- 
form me, and as I have known manv the like 
inſtances in Exgland, this additional tax will 
more probably leſſen this branch of the reve- 
nue, than encreaſe it. And therefore fir Fohx 
Stanley, a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, in 
England, uſed to ſay, that the Houſe of 
Commons were generally miſtaken in matters 


of trade, by an erroncous - puns that two and 


two make four. Thus, if you ſhould lay an 
additional duty of one penny a pound on 
raiſins, or ſugar, the revenue, inſtead of riſ- 
ing, would certainly fink; and the conſe- 
quence would only be, to lefſen the number 
of plumb-pud:livgs, and ruin the confeRi- 
ond. 

Fourthly, T am likewiſe aſſured by mer- 
chants, tnat, upon this additional forty ſhil- 
lings, the French will at leaſt equally raiſe 
their duties upon all commodities we export 
Uuther. 

Fiſtbly, Tf an original extract of the exports 
and imports be true, we have been gainers, 


upon the balance, by our trade with France for 


ſeveral years paſt; and, although our gain 
amounts to no great ſum, we ought to be ſa- 
tished, fince we are no loſers, with the only 
conſolation we are capable of receiving. 
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Laſily, The worſt coniequence is b hind, 
If we raile the duty on wine to a confiderable 
height, we loſe the only hold we have of 
keeping among us the few gentlemen of any 
tolcruble cftates, I am confident, there is hardly 
a gentleman cf eight hundred pounds a year 
and upwards, in this kingdom, vho would 
balance half an hour to conſider whether he 
ſhould hve here, or in Exglaud, if a faniily 
could be as cheaply manittined in the one a 
the other. As to catables, they are as cheap 
in many fine counties of Luglaud, as in ſume 
very mndiflerent ones here; or, if there be 
any difference, that vera cf thrift, and pru— 
denc- in vccunomy, which palics there with» 
out reproach (and chi-fly in Lea, nh), 
would amply make up the differer.ce, But 
the article of French wine is hardly tolerable, 
in any degrce of picnty, to a middling for- 
tune: and this is it which, by growing nabt- 
tual, wholly turns the ſoul with thute few 
landed men difengaged from emnpiovincuty, 
who content themtelves to live hotpitahly with 
plenty of good wine in {cir oven country, 
rather than in peaury and o6h;-urity in another, 
with bad, or with none at all. 

Having theretore, as far as in me lies, 
aboliſhed this adilitional duty upon wine; 
for I am not unicr the lead concern about 

2ying the intereit of the national debt, but 
4-4 it, as in loyllty bound, wholly to the 
wijlom of the Lononurivle houſe of commons: 
come new to ccalider by waat methods we 
ma; 
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may be able to put off and delay our utter 
undoing as long as it is poſſible. 

I never have difcourſed any reaſonable man 
upon this ſubject, who did not allow that 
there was no remedy left us, but to leſſen the 
importation cf all unneceſſary commodities, 
as much a+ it was poſſihle; and likewiſe, ei- 
ther to perſuade our abſentees to ſpend their 
money at home, which is impoſſible, or tax 
them at fire ſhi:lings in the pound during 
their ablence, with ſuch allowances, upon 
neceſſary occaſions, as ſhall be thought con- 
venient; or, by permitting us a free trade, 
which is denied to no other nation upon earth. 
The three laſt methods are treated by Mr. 
Prior, in his moſt uſeful treatiſe, added to 
his I: of abſentges. 

It is to gratify the vanity and pride and 
luxury cf the women, and of the young fops 
who admire them, that we owe this inſup- 
portable grievance of bringing in the inſtru- 
ments of our ruin. There is annually brought 
over to this kingdom near ninety thoutand 
pounds worth of ſilk, whereof the greater 
part is manufactured: Thirty thouſand 

dunds more is expenced in mullin, hol- 
had, cambric, and callico. What the price 
of lace amounts to, is not eaſy to be collect- 
ell from the cuſtomhouſe book, being a kind 
of gauis that takes up little room, and is 
eaily run; but, conſidering the prodigious 
price of a woman's head-dreſe, at ten, twelve, 
twenty pounus a yard, muit be very great. 
The tea, rated at feven thiilings er pound, 

Q 3 comes 
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comes to near twelve thouſand pounds ; but, 
conſidering it as the common luxury of eve- 
ry chambermaid, ſempſtreſs, and tradeſmanꝰ⁊ 
wife, both in town and country, however 
they come by it, muſt needs coſt the king- 
dom double that ſum. Coffee is ſomewhat 
above 7, o00l. I have ſeen no account of 
chocolate, and ſome other Indian or Ameri- 
can goods, The drapery imported is about 
24,000/, The whole amounts (with one or 
two other particulars) to 1 5, ooo. The la- 
viſhing of all which money is juſt as prudent 
and neceſſary, as to ſee a man in an embroi- 
dered coat begging out of Newgate, in an 
old ſhoe. 

I allow that the thrown and raw ſilk is 
leſs pernicious ; becauſe we have ſome ſhare 
in the manufacture; but we are not now 
in circumſtances to trifle. It coſts us above 
40,0001. a year: and if the ladies, till bet- 
ter times, will not be content to go in thee 
own country ſhifts, I wiſh they may go in 
rags. Let them vie with each other in the 
fineneſs of their native linen: Their beau- 
ty and gentleneſs will as well appear, as if 
they were covered over with diamonds and 
brocade. 

I believe no man is ſo weak, as to hope 
or expect that ſuch a reformation can be 
broug':t about by a law. But a thorough 
hearty, unanimous vote, in both houſes of 
parliament, might perhaps anſwer as well i 
every ſenator, noble or plebeian, giving his 
| favourg 
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| konour, that neitker himſelf, nor any of his 
; family, would, in their dreſs or furniture of 
r their houles, make uſe of any thing except 
a what was of the growth aud manufacture 
| of this Kingdom ; and that they would uſe 
| the utmoit of their power, influence, and 
credit, to prevail on their tenants, depen- 
| _ and friends, to follow their exam- 
Ple. 
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ARrcrBisnHop of DUBLIN, 


Concerning the WEAveRs, 


Mr Lord, 


T HE Corporation of Weavers in the 
woollen manufacture, who have ſo often 
attended your grace, and called upon me 
with their ſchemes and propoſals, were with 
me on Thurſzay laſt ; when he who ſpoke for 
the reſt, and in the name of his abſent bre- 
tir.n, hid, it was the opinion of the whole 
bedy, that it ſomewhat were written at this 
tune, by unable hand, to perſuade the people 
ct this biogdom to wear their own woollen 
manufacture, it might be ct gocd uſe to the 
tien in gencral, and preſerve many hun- 
dreds of their tr. de from ſtarving. To which 
i arfwered, that it was hard for any man of 
dennen ſpirit to turn his thoughts to ſuck 
1pccuiatios, without diſcovering a reſentment 
which pcouple arc too delicate to bear. Fer 
Iwill nut deny to your grace, that I cannot 
reflect on the ung ular condition of this coun- 
diy, 
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ir, different from all cthers uon the face of 
the earth, without ſme emotion, and with- 
out often exomining, as I pats the firecte, 
whether thoſe animals which come in my way, 
with two hes and humen faces, clas — 
erect, be et the ſ:me lc cies with wna: I ave 
.eu very like them in Er 805 ud, as to the out- 
w. rd foe, hut differing, in their notions, na- 
tWres, nel intellectu- le, more than any two 
kinds ot brutes in a foreſt; «nich any mun 
feu prudence e, immecliately ali: 4 
Covers ty periuading them to deſine whit they 
nican by tw, Iborty, property, courage, 7 
ſv, loualty, or rc!1 ion. 

One thing, mo vid, I am very confident 
ef; that it God Aiwighty, for cur n, 
would mott junly ford us a pritilence, w bo- 
ever mould _ to d {cover his greet in pul- 
lic * iuch a viſitztion, would certainly be 
ceutured tor dilaffectt n to the Fovernment. 
Four 1 fylepmn'y protu!s, that I do not know 
01.8 cu raity we hu 12 undergone kt, th : miny 
Fears, w her 2cf an man, whole opinions wore 
not in faſhnion, dered toll: ment, without be- 
ing openly charocd- with that im. zutation. 

nt (his is the harder, becauſe alt though A 
wetter „nen ſhe ha corrected her child, 
mv tor: mes foree it to kits the rod, vet 


ſit. Nn rv give that pow:r to the foot boy 
or ih icmllon. 
Mx br, there . e two things for the peo- 
a : 


pie af hr kirgdom to confider: fir, their 
ou * + 9 
Pr * ? » % We 1.12 3 1 d, {.condly, what 
can be dont in lhe de -ree to remedy it. 


Qs I ſhall 
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I ſhall not enter into a particular deſcription 
of our preſent milery : it hath been already 
done in ſeveral papers, and very fully in oge 
entitled, Abort View of the State of Irciaud. 
It will be enough to mention the entire want 
of trade, the navigation act executed with the 
utmoſt rigor, the rem-thon of a million every 
year to Englai, the ruinous importation cf 
foreign luxury and vanity, tix oppretiion of 
landlords, and difcouragement of agricul- 
ture. | 

Now all thoſe evils are without the poſſibi- 
lity of a cure, except that of iniportatiuns ; 
and to fence agaimt rumous folly wiil be 
always in our power, in tpi:c of ti. ditcour- 
agements, murtihications, coutcmpt, hatred, 
and oppreſſiou we labour under: but our trade 
will never mend, the navigatzon- act never be 
ſofien: a, our abientecs never return, our end- 
Ipt> foreign payments never be leſiened, our 
own landlords never be leſs exacting. 

All other ſchemes for preierving this king- 
dom from utter ruin ate idle and viſionary, 
conſequentiy drawn from wrong reaſoning, 
and from general topics, which, for the tame 
cauies that they may be true in all nations, 
are certainly falſe in ours; as I have told the 
public often enough, but with as liule effect 
as what I thai: ſay at preicut is likely to pro- 
duce. | 

I am weary of ſo many abortive projects, 
for the advancement of trade; of 10 many 
crude propolals, in letters {cut me from un- 

known 
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2 
known hands ; of ſo many contradictory ſpe - 
culations, about raiſing or fiuking the & wi 
of gold and filver: I am not in the leaſt forry 
to hear of the great numbers going to Amer:- 
ca, although very much for the cauſes that 
drive them from us, fince the uncontrolled 
maxim, That people are the riches of a na- 
« tion, is no maxim here under our circum- 
ſtances. We have neither manufactures to 
employ them about, nor food to ſupport them. 

If a private gentleman's income be ſunk 
irretrievably for ever from a hundred pbuuds 
to fifty, and he hath no other method to ſup- 
ply the deficiency, I deſire to know, my lord, 
whether ſuch a perſon hath any other couric to 
take, than to tink halt his expences in every 
article of cxconomy, to ſave himſelf from 
ruin and a jail. Is not this more than doubly 
the caſe of Ireland, wiere the want of mo- 
ney, the irretrievable ruin of trade, with the 
other evils above-mentioned, and many more 
too well known and felt, and too numerous 
or invidious to relate, have been gradually 
ſinking us, for above a dozen years paſt, to 
a degree that we are at leatt by two thirds in 
a worfe condition than was ever known ſince 
the Revolution. Therefore, inſtead of dreams 
and projects for advancing of trade, we have 
nothing left but to find out ſome expedient 
whereby we may reduce our expences to our 
incomes. 

Yet tnis procedure, allowed ſo neceſſary in 
all private families, and in its own nature 10 
ealy to be put in practice, may meet win 

6 ſtron⸗ 
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ſtrong oppeſition by the coward]y- laviſh ig- 
dulgence of the men to the intolet+ble pride, 
arrogance, vanity, and Inxzury of the wo- 
men; who, ſtrictly adhering to the rules of 
medein education, ſeem to employ their whole 
Rock of invention in contriving new arts of 
rofuſion faſter than the moſt parſimunious 
Cd can afford: and, to compaſs this 
work the moe efieciually, their univerſal 
maxim is to delpite and deteſt every thing of 
the growth and manufacture of their own 
country, and molt to value whatever comes 
from the very remoteſt parts cf the globe. 
Ard I am cnvinced, that, if tlie vutuoſt 
could ence fir d out © word in the Moon, with 
a paſlage to it, cur women wound var no- 
thing but what came directly from thence, 

1 he prime coft of wine yeiriv hnported to 
I. claud is valucd at 30, cocd.; and the tea 
(including cofice and chocolate) at five times 
that ſum. Ihe lace, ſilks, ca!l:cces, and all 
other unnecetiury ornaments tor women, in- 
ciuding Liglißb cictl.s and ſtuffs, added to the 
former articles, mace up (to compute grolsly) 
about 300, oo. 

Now, it we ſhould allow the 30,c00 /. 
wherein the wiinmn have their ſhart, ard 
wh ch is all we have to cemfort us, and de- 
duct 70, e. more for er- reaching, thee 
wov}G [ul remain :, oc. annually ij ent, 
for ur v-holeicme diugs ard unncceſlaty 11g 
iv. Which predigious ſum weuld be wholl, 
ſaved, aud many thoutinds of cur gy 

op- 
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ſhop-keepers and manufacturers comfortably 
ſupported. 

Let {oeculative people buſy their brains as 
much as they pleaſr, there is no other way to 
prevent this Kingdom from finking for ever, 
than by ut.erly ienouncing all foreign dreſs 
and luxury. 

It is abſolutely fo in fact, that every huf- 
band, of any fortune in the kingdom, is 
nouriſhing a pottenous devouring ſerpent in 
his boſom, with all the miſchief, but with 
nonc of its wil.iom, 

It zi} the women were clad with the growth 
of their own country, they might ſtill vie 
wien each other in the courſe of foppery; and 
Hill have room leit to vie with each other, 
awd cquaiiy ſtew their wit and judgment in 
decidiug pan the variety of Iriſh ſcuffs. 
And, it they could be contented with their 
na de wholcſonie flops for breakfaſt, we 
ſiculd hear no more of the ſpleen, hyſterics, 
colic, pilpications, and afthmas. They 
might fall be allowed to ruin each other and 
their tutbands at play, becauſe the money loſt 
would only C:rcuiite among ouricives, 

My ler, 1 Hey own it a wild imaginati- 
on, that any woius will cute the ſottiſhneſs 
of men, cr the vanity of women ; but the 
kincdom is in a fair way of producing the 
mot eftectvil remedy, when there will not be 
money left for the common courſe of buying 
zd ſelling the very neceſtaries of life in our 
rarkets, units we abiviutzly change the 
bel u. cthod of cur proceedings. 

The 
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The corporation of weavers in woollen and 
ſilk, who have fo frequently offered propoſals 
both to your grace and to me, are the hotteſt 
and coldeſt generation of men that I have 
known. About a month ago, they attended 
your grace, when I had the honour to be 
with you, and deſigned me the ſame favour, 
They defired you would recommend to your 
clergy to wear gowns of Iriſb ſtuffs, which 
might probably ipread the example among all 
their brethren in the kingdom; and, perhaps, 
among the lawyers and gentlemen of the uni- 
verſity, and among the citizens of thoſe cor- 
porations who appear in $owrs on ſolemn oc- 
caſions. I then mentioned a kind of ſtuff, 
not above eight-pence a yard, which I heard 
had been contrived by ſome of the trade, and 
was very convenient. I deſired they would 
prepare ſome of that, or any fort of black 
tuff, on a certain day, when your grace would 
appoint as many clergymen as could readily 
be found to meet at your palace, and there 
give their opinions; and that, your grace's 
viſitation approaching, you couid then have 
the beſt opportunity of ſeving what could be 
done in a matter of ſuch conſ-quence, as they 
ſeemed to think, to the woollen manufacture. 
But, inſtead of attending, as was expected, 
they came to me a fortuight aſter with a new 

ropoſal, that ſomething ſhould be written, 
by an acceptable and able hand, tv promote 
in general the wearing of home manufactures, 
and their civilities would fix that work upon 
me. 1 aſked if they had prepared the ſtuffs, 
as 
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as they had promiled, and your grace ex- 
peed ; but * had not mids the leaſt ſtep 
in tho matter, nor, as it appears, thought of 
it mote. 

I did, ſome years ago, propoſe to the maſ- 
ters and principal dealers in the home manu- 
factures of ſilk and wool, that they ſhould 
meet together; and, after mature conſidera- 
tion, publiſh advertiſements to the following 
purpolc. 

That, in order to encourage the wearing of 
Iriſb manufactuies in filk and woollen, 12 

ave notice to the nobility and gentry of the 
3 That they, the under | on „ would 
entcr into bonds, * themiclves and for each 
other, to ſell the ſeveral forts of ſtuffs, cloths, 
aud ſilks, made to the beſt perfection they 
were able, for certain fixed prices; and in 
ſuch a manner, that, if a child were ſent to 
any of their ſhops, the buyer might be ſecure 
of the value and goodneſs, and meature of 
the ware : and, leit this might be thought to 
lock like a monopoly, any other member of 
trade might be admitted, upon ſuch conditi- 
ons as ſhuuld be agresd on. And, if any 
perſun whatioever mould complain that he 
was ill-ufed in the value and nels of 
what he bought, th. matter ſh@nld be exam- 
ined, the pcrion injured be fully fatisfied by 
the whole corporation, without delay, and 
the diſhioneſt leller be truck out of the ſociĩe - 
tv, unleſs it appeared evidently that the fail- 
ure proceeded only from miltake. 1 
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The mortal danger is, that, if ticie dealers 
could prevail, by the gocancſs and cheapneſs 
of their cloths and ftufis, to give a turn to 
the principal pcople of irclond in favour ef 
their goods; ti.cy would iclapſe into the kra— 
viſh practice peculiar to this Kingdom, uh 
is apt to run threugh all trades, even ſo low 
as a common :Qlc-iclicr; who, as ſoon as he 
gets a vogue for his liquor, and cutiells bus 
neighbours, thinks his credit will put off the 
worſt he can buy, ti] his curomeors will 
come no mere. Thus 1 have known at £:4- 


den, in a general meurring, the drapiers dye 


black all their old damaged goos, and ſell 

them at double rates; then complain, ani 
xtition the court, that they arc ready to ute 
y the continuance of the meuruing. 

Therefore, I ſy, tle! p:incipal vecaxere, 
who would enter into ſuch a compact as 1 
have mentioned, mult give ficlent ſecurity 
againſt all ſuch practices: for, ut once the 
women can pertuade their Eufbar.ds that for- 
eign goods, beſides the finer, will he 25 
chcap, end do mee 1. v.cey Cur lait tow vid 
be worſe tan the {ih 

I do not here pretend to C15 
method by Which hee prircip: 
fha}] prove in fach:a propofal ; but my 
mraning is lear encugh, nd cannet ies 
ably be objected 50 int, 

We have en ht 2 dettruStiye loſs te 
kingdom icccitce, by the deteitzele frond cf 
ne wercharts, - ur r.ontiern hun wer vr, 
or both ; nrotwithit nd! li the cute 
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governors at that board, when we had an of- 
ter of commeice with the Spaniards for our 
linen, to the value, as I am told, of 300, oool. 
a year. But, while we deal like pedlars, we 
ſhall practiſe like pedlars, and ſacrifiſe all ho- 
neſty to the preſent urging advantage. 

What I have ſaid may ſerve as an anſwer to 
the deſire made me by the corporation of weav- 
ers, that I would offer my notions to the pub · 
lic. As to any thing further, let them apply 
themſelves to the parliament in their next 
ſeſſion. Let them prevail on the houſe of 
commons to grant one very reaſonable requeſt ; 
and I ſhall think there is ſtill ſome ſpirit left 
in the nation, when I read a vote to this pur- 
poſe: Reſolved, nemine contradicente, That 
this houſe will, for the future, wear no cloths 
but ſuch as are made of Iriſb growth, or of 
Iriſh manufacture, nor will permit their wives 
or children to wear any other: and that oy 
will, to the utmoſt, endeavour to prevail wi 
their friends, relations, dependents, and te- 
nants, to follow their example. And if, at 
the ſame time, they could baniſh tea, and 
coffee, and china-ware out of their families, 
and force their wives to chat their ſcandal 
over an infuſion of ſage, or other wholeſome 
domeſtic vegetables, we might poſſibly be 
able to ſubſiſt, and pay our abſentees, penſion- 
ers, generals, civil + bank appeals, colliers, 
temporary travellers, ſtudents, ſchool-boys, 
ſplenetic viſitors of Bath, Tunbridge, and 
Epjom, with all other ſmaller draius, by ſend- 
ing our ci ude unwrought goods to * 

an 
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and receiving from thence, and all other coun. 
tries, nothing but what is fully manufactur- 
ed, and keep a few potatoes and oatmeal for 
our own ſubſiſtence. 
I have been, for a dozen years paſt, wiſely 

N the preſent condition of this 

ingdom; which any human creature, of 
common ſenſe, could forctel, with as little 
ſagacity as myſelf. My mcaning is, that a 
conſumptive body muſt needs dic, which hath 
ſpent all its ſpirits, and received no nouriſh. 
ment. Yet I am often tempted to pity, when 
I hear the poor farmer and cottager lament- 
ing the hardneſs of the times, and imputi 
them either to one or two ill ſeaſons, whic 
better climates than ours are more expoſed to; 
or to ſcarcity of ſilver, which, to a nation of 
liberty, would only be a flight and temporary 


inconvenience, to be removed at a month's 
Warning. 8 
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TO SEVERAL 


LETTERS from unknown PERSONS: 


Written in the Year MDCCXXIX., 
- GENTLEMEN, 


12 M inclined to think that I received a 

letter from you two [e] latt ſummer, di- 
rected to Dublin, while I was in the coun» 
try, whither it was fen. me, aad I ordered 
an anſwer to it to be printed; but, it icems, 
it had little effect, and 1 ſupnoſe this will 
have not much more. But th. heart of this 
people is waxed grols, and the:r ears are dull 
of hearing, and their eyes they have cloſed, 
And, gentlemen, I :m to tell you another 
thing: that the wortd is too reg udleſs of at 
we write for the public good: that, after we 
have delivered our thoughts, without any pro- 
ſpeR of advantage or of reputation, which 
latter is not to be had but by ſubſcribing our 
names, we cannot jrevail upon a printer to 


be at the charge of tending it into the world, 


D 


unlels we will be at all, or half the ex- 
[] Trueman and Layficld. 
pence: 
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pence : and, although we »re willing enough 
to beſtow our labuurs, we think it unreaſon- 
ble to be out of pocket ; becauſe it, probably, 
may not conſiſt with the ſituation of our 
affairs. 

I do very much approve your good inten- 
tions, and, in a great meaſure, your manner 
of declaring them; and I do imagine you in- 
tended that the world ſhould not only know 
your ſentiments, but my anſwer, which I 
ſhall impartially give. 

That great prelate, in whoſe cover you 
directed your letter, ſent it to me this morn- 
ing; and I begin my anſwer to-night, not 
knowing what interruption I may mcet. 

I have ordered your leticr to be printed, as 
it ought to be, along with my anſwer ; becauſe, 
I conceive, jt will be more acceptable and in- 
forming to the kingdom. 

I ſhall therefore now go on to anſwer your 
letter in all manner ct fncerity. 

Although your letter be directed to me, 
yet I take myſelf to be only an imaginary 
—_— for, although I conjecture I had 
ormerly one from you, yet I never anſwered 
it otherwiſe than in print ; neither was I at 
a loſs to know the reaſons why ſo many peo- 
ple of this kingdom were tranſporting then - 
telves to America. Ard, if this encourage- 
ment were owing to a pamphlet written, giv- 
ing an account of the country of Pernſyl- 
Vaniay to tempt people to go thither ; I do 
declare that thoſe who were tempted, by ſuch 
a narrative, to ſuch a journey, were __ 

an 
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Sh oy 
— and the author a moit impudent knave; at 
y, leaſt, if it be the ſame pamphlet I faw when 
ur it firſt came out, which is above twenty-five 
ears ago, dedicated to Will:an: Penn (whom, 
n- by 2 miltake, vou call fir Milllam Pena) and 
er Ryling him, by authority of the ſcripture, 
a Mott noble governor. For I was very well 
= acquaited with Pexn, and did, ſome years 
I af er, talk with him upon that pamphlet, and 
the impudence of the author, who ſpoke ſo 
1 many things in praiſe of the ſoil and climate, 
5 which Peu himſelf did abfolutely contradict. 
t For he did aſſure me, that this country want- 
ed the ſhelter of mountains, which left it 
open to the Northern winds from Hudſon's 


Loy and the Frozex Sea, which deitroyed all 
plantations of trees, and was even pernicious 
to all common vegetables. But, indeed, 
New-York, Virginia, and other parts leſs 
Nurthward, or more defended by mountains, 
are deſcribed as exccllent countries: but, 
upon what conditions of advantage foreigners 
co thither, I am yet to ſeck. 

What evils our people avoid by running 
from hence, is caſier to be determined. They 
conceive themſclves to live under the tyran- 
ny of moſt cruel exacting landlords, who have 
no view further than encreaſing their rent- 
rolls. Secondly, You complain of the want 
of trade, wherecf you ſeem not to know the 
reaſon. Thirdly, You lament molt juſtly the 
money ſpent by abſentees in England. Foxrthly, 
You complain that your linen 3 de- 

ines. 
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clines. Fifthly, That your tythe- collectors 


oppreſs you. Sixthly, That your children 


have no hopes of preferment in the church, 
the revenue, or the army ; to which you might 
have added the law, and all civil employ- 
ments whatſoever. Sewertily, You are un- 
done for want of ſilver, and want all other 
money. 

I could eaſily add ſome other motives, 
which, to men of ſpirit, who deſire and ex- 
pet, and think they deferve, the common 
privileges of human nature, would be of 
more force than any you have yet named to 
drive them out of this kingdom. But, as 
theſe ſpeculations may probably not much 
affect the brains of your people, I ſhall 
chuſe to let them paſs unmentioned. Yet I 
cannot but obſerve, that my very good and 
virtuous friend, his excellency Burnet (O 
Ali, nec tali indigue parente !) hath not hi- 
therto been able to perſuade his vaſſals, by his 
oratory in the ſtyle of a command, to ſettle 
a revenue on his vice royal perſon. I have 
been likewiſe aſſured, that, in one of thoſe 
colonies on the continent, which nature hath 
ſo far favoured, as (by the induſtry of the 
inhabitants) to produce a great quantity of 
excellent rice ; * ſtubbornneſs of the peo- 
ple, who, having been told that the world 
was wide, took it into their heads that they 
might ſell their own rice at whatever foreign 
market they pleaſed, and ſeem, by their prac- 
Lice, very unwilling to quit that opinion, 


But, 


Vo 
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But, to return to my ſubjedt: I muſt con- 


keſs to you both, that, if one reaſon of your 


people's deſerting us be the deſpair of things 
growing better in their own country, I have 
not one ſyliable to anſwer ; becauſe that 
would be to hope for what is impoſſible ; 
and fo I have been telling the public theſe ten 
years. For there are three events which 
muſt precede any ſuch blefling : firfl, A li- 
berty of trade; ſecondly, A ſhare of prefers 
ments in all kinds, equal to the Briliſß na- 
tives; and, thirdly, A return of thote ab- 
ſentces, who take away almoſt one half of 
the kingdom's revenue. As to the firſt and 
ſecond, there is nothing left us but deſpair 3 


and, for the third, it will never happen till 


the kingdom hath no money to ſend them, 
for which, in my own particular, I ſhould 
not he ſorry. 

The exaction of landlords hath indeed 
been a grievance of above twenty years 
ſtanding. But, as to what you object about 
the ſevere clauſes relating to improvement, 
the fault lies wholly on the other fide : for 
the landlords, either by their ignorance or 
grecdineſs of making large rent-rolls, have 
performed this matter fo ill, as we ſee by ex- 
pron that there is not one tcnant in five 

undred who hath made any improvement 
worth mentioning. For which I appeal to 
any man who rides through the kingdom, 
where little is to be found among the ten- 
ants but beggary and deſolation; the cabins 
of the Scotch themſelves, in Ufer, * as 

uty 
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dirty and miſerable as thoſe of the wildeſt 1r;þ. 
Whereas good firm penal clauſes fur im- 
provement, with a tolerable eaſy rent and a 
reaſonable period of time, would, in twenty 
ears, have encreaſed the rents of Ircland at 

eaſt a third part in the intrinſic value. 
1 am glad to hear you ſpeak with ſome 
decency of the clergy, and to impute the 
exactions you lament to the managers or far- 
mers of the tythes. But you entirely miſtake 
the fact: for I defy the moſt wicked and 
moſt 3 clergyman in the kingdom to 
oppreſs the meaneſt farmer in the pariſh ; 
and I defy the ſame clergyman to prevent 
himſelf from being cheated by the ſame far- 
mer, whenever that farmer ſhall be difpoſed 
to be knaviſh or peeviſh. For, although the 
er tything-teller is more advantageous to 
the clergy than any cther in the kingdom, 
vet the miniſter can demand no more than his 
tenth; and, where the corn much exceeds 
the ſmall tythes, as, except in ſome diſtricts, 
I am told it always doth, he is at the mercy 
of every ſtubborn farmer, eſpecially of thote 
whoſe ſet as well as intereſt incline them to 
oppoſition. However, I take it that your 
people, bent for America, do not ſhew the 
beft fide of their prudence in making this one 
part of their complaint: yet they are fo far 
wiſe as not to make the payment of tythes a 
ſcruple of conſcience, wluch is too groſs for 
any proteſtant diſſenter, except a quaker, to 
pretend, But, do your people indeed think, 


that, 
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that, if tythes were aboliſhed, or delivered 
into the hands of the Jand:ord after the bleſ- 
ed manner ia the Scotch ſpiritual economy, 
the tenant would fit eaficr in his rent under 
the ſame perſon, who mutt be lord of the foil 
and of the tythe together? 

Jam ready cnough to grant, that the op- 
proflion of landlords, the utter ruin of trade, 
with its neceſary conſ-quence, the want of 
monty, half the revenues of the kingdom 
ſpent abroad, the continued dearth of three 
vears, and the ftrong deluſion in your people 
by f..te allurement from America, may be the 
chief motives of their eagerneſs after ſuch an 
expednion, But there is Jitewile another 
ꝛemptatian, hjich is not of inconſiderable 
Weight; Wich is, their itch of liring in a 
country where then {Qt is predominant, and 
here their eyes and confeioncrs will not be 
vin: by the ttumbling-bluck of ceremo- 
ics, hahies, and ſpiritual titles. 

But I am ſurpriſed to find that thoſe calami- 
tizs, . hercof we are innocent, have been ſuf- 
Fetent to drive many families out of their 
czuntiy, who had no.reafon to complain of 
oppicltive landiords. For, white I was latt 
wear in the Northern parte, a perſon of quali- 
ty, Vols chate was lett above twenty years 
aco, and then at n very reaſonable rent, 
tome for leofes ef lives, and ſome perpetui- 
e, did, in a few months, purchaſe eleven 
4 hoe leafes at a very inconſiderable price, 
mthorgzh then were two years ago reckoned 

10 
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to pay but half value. From whence it is 
manifeſt that our preſent miſerable condition, 
and the diſmal proſpect of worſe, with other 
reaſons above aſſigned, are ſufficient to pur 
men upon trying this deſperate experiment 
of — 1 the ſcene they are in, although 
landlords ſhould, by a miracle, become leſs 
inhuman. 

There is hardly a ſcheme propoſed for im- 

ving the trade of this 8 which 
doth not manifeſtly ſhew the ſtupidity and 


ignorance of the propoſer : and I laugh with 


contempt at thoſe weak wiſe heads who 

ceed upon general maxims, or adviſe us to 
follow the examples of Holland and England. 
Theſe * * talk by rote, without under- 
ſtanding the conſtitution of the kingdom; as 
if a phyſician, knowing that exerciſe con- 
tributed much to health, ſhould preſcribe to 
his patient under a ſevere fit of the gout, to 
walk ten miles every morning. The direc- 
tions for Ireland are very ſhort and plain ; to 
encourage agriculture and home-conſump- 
tion, and utterly diſcard all importations 
which are not abſohutely neceſſary for health 
or life. And how few neceſſaries, conven- 
iencies, or even comforts of life, are denied 
us by nature, or not to be attained by labour 
and induſtry ? are thoſe deteſtable extravagan- 
cies of Flanders-lace, Engliſh-cloths made of 
our own wool, and other goods, Italian or 
Indian ſilks, tea, coffee, chocolate, China- 
ware, and that profuſion of wines, by the 
| Knavery 
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knavery of merchants growing dearer eve 
— 1 with a hundred — — 
better known to others than me; are theſe, 
I ſay, fit for us, any more than for the beg- 
gar who could not eat his veal without 
oranges ? is it not the higheſt indignity to 
human nature, that men ſhould be ſuch pol- 
trons, as to ſuffer the kingdom and themſelves 
to be undone, by the vanity, the folly, the 
pride, and wantonneſs of their wives; who, 
under their preſent corruptions, ſecm to ben 
kind of animal ſuffered, for our fins, to be 
ſent into the world for the deſtruction of 
families, ſocieties, and kingdoms, and whoſe 
ſtudy ſeems directed to be as expenſive as 
they poſſibly can in every uſeleſs article of 
living; who, by long practice, can reconcile 
the moſt pernicious foreign drugs to their 
health and pleaſure, provided they are but 
expenſive ; as ftarlings grow fat with hen- 
bane; who contract a robuſtneſs by mere 
practice of floth and luxury; who can play 
deep ſeveral hours after midnight, ſleep be- 
yond noon, revel upon Indian poiſons, and 
1pend the revenue +; a moderate family, ta 
adorn a nauſeous, unwholeſome- living car- 
caſc ? let thoſe few, who are not concerned 
in any part of this accuſation, ſuppoſe it un- 
faid ; let the reſt take it among them. Graci- 
ous God ! in his mercy, look down upon a 
nation ſo ſhamefully beſotted. 
If I am pofleſſed of an hundred pounds a 
year, and by ſome misfortune it ſinks to 


P 2 fifty, 
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fifty, without a poſſibility of ever being re- 


trieved: does it remain a queſtion, in ſuch 
an exigency, what I am to do? mult not I 
retrench one half in every article of ex- 
pence ? or, retire to ſome cheap, diſtant part 
of the country, where neceſſaries are at half 
value ? 

Is there any mortal who can ſhew me, un- 
der the circumſtances we ſtand with our neigh- 
bours, under their inclinations towards us, 
under laws never to be repealed, under the 
deſolation cauſed by abſentces, under many 
other circumſtances not to be mentioned, that 
this kingdom can ever be a nation of trade, 
or ſubſiſt by any other method than that of a 
reduced family, by the utmoſt parſimony, in 
the manner I have alrcady preſcribed ? 

I am tired with letters from many un- 
reaſonabie well-meaning people, who are 
daily preſſing me to dcliver my thoughts 
in this deplorable jundture; which, upon 


many others, I have fo often done in vain. 


What will it import, that half a ſcore peo- 
ple, in a cole. houds, may happen to read 
this paper, and even the 1 of thoſe 
few differ in every ſentiment from me? 
if the farmer be not allowed to ſow his 
corn, if half the little money among us be 
ſent to pay rents to Iriſb abſentees, and the 
reſt for foreign luxury, and dreſs for the 
women, what will our charitable diſpoſi- 
tions avail, when there 1s nothing left to 
be given? when, contrary to all cuſtom 
and example, all neceſſaries of life are ſo 

exorbitant, 
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exorbitant, when money of all kinds was 
never known to be fo ſcarce ; ſo that gentle- 
men of no contemptible eftatcs are forced to 
retrench in every aiticie (except what relates 
to their wives) without being able to fhewe 
any bounty to the pour ? 


Ex Pp of VoL. XV. 


